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CHAPTER XXTI. 
THE COLONIES OF NARRAGANSETT BAY 


The unhappy experiences of the founders of 
Rhode Island and Providence with the authori- 
ties and people of Massachusetts Bay have been 
related in a previous chapter. It is our present 
task to discover how these people fared in the wil- 
derness, where there was little opposition save 
from nature and the natives. On the whole the 
character of Roger Williams strengthens in exile; 
though there is still something of the old uncer- 
tainty of mind, and withal a retrogression from 
some of his extreme views—which is creditable to 
his ability to learn from experience, but also gives 
us pause over condemning his opponents too 
sweepingly. The strenuous soul of Mrs. Hutch- 
inson was not destined to find peace in this world; 
her good work for one set of Indians did not save 
her from slaughter by another. Of the others, 
some drifted back to Massachusetts, while some 
forgot their spiritual struggles in the active ma- 
terial life by which they were surrounded. 

The settlements which were incorporated after- 
ward into the State of Rhode Island were Provi- 
dence, Pawtuxet, and Warwick upon the main- 
land, and Pocasset and Newport upon the island 


known for a time by the Indian name Aquidneck 
1019 
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or Aquidnet.' The location possessed great natural 
advantages, and its importance in New England 
politics was increased by the influence exerted by 
its inhabitants over the neighboring Indian tribes. 
Settled first by outcasts from the Bay Colony, in- 
dependent and discordant elements gathered there, 
making its early history turbulent and difficult to 
interpret fairly. 

The later history of Rhode Island reveals many 
traces of the peculiar characteristics of her first 
settlers. Her people have been distinguished for 
a personal independence which has often crippled 
her united action and brought reproach upon the 
State. During the Revolutionary epoch she was 
often regarded with the mild but indulgent disap- 
proval bestowed upon a wayward child. 

Roger Williams left behind him in the Bay 
many warm personal friends, whose esteem he de- 
served and retained throughout his life. It was 
one of these, Winthrop, who advised him ‘‘for 
many high and heavenly and public ends’’ to make 
a settlement on the shores of Narragansett Bay. 
Williams went no further than Seekonk, where he 
first began his new abode; but he was within the 
limits of the Plymouth plantation, and Plymouth 
was unwilling to displease her neighbors of the 
Bay. Perhaps the colony experienced some per- 
sonal uneasiness also. Acceding to the request of 
Winslow, the governor of Plymouth, Williams 


1These sounds are always becoming interchanged. Compare Nip- 
muck and Nipnet, etc. Either one was a stumble at an Indian sound 
not reproducible. 
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removed in 1636 to the present site of Providence. 
This and other lands were purchased of the Ind- 
ians by Williams, who subsequently divided them 
among his followers. 

For the first year the government was admin- 
istered by the citizens themselves in town meet- 
ings. The only officers were the town treasurer 
and the town clerk. The little community was a 
democracy of the purest and simplest type. No 
religious question was allowed to disturb the work- 
ing of the civil government. ‘‘The masters of fam- 
ilies, incorporated into a township,’’ with such 
others as they chose to admit, were the citizens 
of the colony and the rulers in civil affairs. How- 
ever, their devotion to the principle of liberty of 
conscience led them into a curious tangle. 

Joshua Verin, one of the five who had accom- 
panied Williams to Providence, refused his wife 
permission to attend religious services so often as 
she was summoned or desired to go. He seems not 
to have objected to the services themselves, but 
thought that they were too frequent. To attend 
the services was a matter of conscience with Mis- 
tress Verin, and her husband was disfranchised 
for restricting liberty of conscience in his wife. 
It was a matter of grave discussion as to whether 
he deserved a wife so pious and mindful of her 
religious duties. Would it not be better to allow 
her a divorce and an opportunity to choose a less 
exacting mate? Upon debate it appeared, aston- 
ishing as the nonsense seems to us, that some be- 
lieved this would be an equal infringement of 
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the liberty of conscience: Verin was acting accord- 
ing to his own particular inner light, and should he 
be punished for his conduct? Would not the 
colony by such action be violating its own law? 
To make the right of forcing others’ consciences 
a part of the liberty of the individual conscience, 
however, was a little too flagrant an absurdity for 
the major part even of this individualist band: 
Verin lost the franchise, and apparently lost also 
his lands at Providence. 

The incident was the source of much amuse- 
ment to the leaders of Massachusetts. To the 
newly founded settlement of Providence it was 
serious enough, however; for it was the first in- 
stance of the problem which was faced so often 
afterward, and which we to-day cannot claim to 
have solved completely,—the problem of the recon- 
ciliation of liberty and law. 

In 1638 the first Baptist church was formed 
at Providence. The colony had not been without 
religious services, for Williams and one of his 
companions, Thomas James, were ordained minis- 
ters of the Gospel. 

Near them also was that William Blackstone 
or Blaxton, who, from his home on the peninsula 
where Boston now stands, had welcomed the colo- 
nists of Massachusetts. As he had escaped from 
the lord bishops in England, so he now must needs 
flee from the lord brethren of the Bay. In 1634 
he sold his lands and established himself on the 
banks of a little stream called Abbot’s Run, in 
what is now Cumberland, R. I. Here he lived until 
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1675, surrounded by his books, and watching care- 
fully the growth of his famous apple-trees. He 
was a man of strong character, deep sympathies, 
and broad principles, which endeared him to the 
Providence people, to whom he often ministered 
in religious matters. A_ still beautiful stream, 
crowded with mill villages for thirty miles, and a 
Massachusetts town upon it, commemorate his 
name. 

New men and new ideas came into the colony 
of Providence during its first year. The twelve 
who formed the first church of Providence agreed 
to a suggestion which came to them out of Eng- 
land, that one of their number should be appointed 
to baptize the minister, and that he should in turn 
perform the rite for the members of the church. 
Ezekiel Holyman was selected; and after his own 
baptism, Williams baptized Holyman and his as- 
sociates; but later he doubted the validity of the 
ceremony, and withdrew from communion with 
the church. 

In 1638 Williams gave equal rights in the lands 
purchased by him of the Indians to thirteen of his 
associates. From each of them he received ten 
shillings as a reimbursement for his expenditure 
in the original purchase. This amount was after- 
ward raised to thirty shillings. There was, how- 
ever, a lack of method in the assignment of the 
lands, and disputes were frequent. Differences 
arose from other causes, and the simple govern- 
ment first adopted was soon found to be inad- 
equate. 
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To compose these differences a change was 
made in 1640, when four men were chosen by the 
body of freemen to draw up a new constitution for 
the colony.’ They presented a report in twelve 
articles, which provided for a body of five ‘‘dis- 
posers’’ or selectmen, to be chosen quarterly in a 
general court. To them was committed the assign- 
ment of the ungranted lands of the colony, and 
the settlement of disputed titles, as well as the care 
of the common stock. They might admit freemen 
upon due notice to the citizens of the colony, and 
were empowered to punish offenses against the 
peace of the state. Their meetings were held 
monthly, and vacancies in their body were to be 
filled at the quarterly general courts, when their 
accounts were inspected. An appeal from their 
decision was allowed to any general or special 
court. 

The articles provided also for the settlement 
of disputes by arbitration. Each party, chose two 
arbitrators, or if either refused to make a choice, 
the selectmen were empowered to appoint. In 
ease the board of four arbitrators was divided, the 
selectmen might choose three men whose decision 
was to be final. 

The system was slow and cumbrous in its work- 
ings, but was not altogether unsuited to the tem- 
per and numbers of the colony in that early day. 
It illustrates the extreme disfavor with which the 
men of Providence regarded the delegation of 


1Robert Cole, Chad Brown, William Harris, and John Warner 
were the four appointed. 
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their authority. Many of them had suffered from 
what they justly considered an abuse of delegated 
power in the colony of Massachusetts, and they 
determined from the first to retain the source of 
power within themselves; to confer authority 
rarely, and to keep a jealous eye upon its opera- 
tion. | 

The success of this system of arbitration de- 
pended upon the willingness of the people to sub- 
mit to its provisions. Williams has been called 
the ‘‘firebrand of New England”’’; an epithet 
which might be applied with more justice to Sam- 
uel Gorton, a genuine son of Ishmael, who seems 
to have assisted in the first attempt to resist the 
new constitution by violence. 

Gorton was a resident of Providence in 1641, 
and with one Francis Weston was active in fo- 
menting disputes in the colony. For this and 
other offenses, a board of eight arbitrators duly 
chosen sentenced Weston to pay a fine of £15. 
Instead of paying the judgment, Weston wrote a 
scurrilous reply which was posted in the streets. 
An attempt was made to levy on Weston’s cattle, 
whereupon a riot ensued and the authorities were 
defeated.’ 


1 Benedict Arnold thus tells the story. “But on the 15th day of 
this present month (November 1641), when we went orderly, openly, 
and in a warrantable way to attach some of the said Francis Wes- 
ton’s cattle, to drive them to the pound, to make him, if it were 
possible, to make satisfaction, which Samuel Gorton and his company 
getting notice of, came and quarrelled with us in the street, and 
made a tumultous hubbub; and although for our parts we had be- 
forehand most principally armed ourselves with patience peaceably 
to suffer as much injury as could possibly be borne, to avoid all 
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The situation was repellent to all lovers of civil 
order and observers of the law. The direct out- 
come was a letter signed by thirteen of the Provi- 
dence men to the governor and assistants of the 
Bay Colony. The turbulent condition of Provi- 
dence was described, and aid was asked of Massa- 
chusetts. There was, however, no direct ground 
for interference in the affairs of another colony. 
The authorities of the Bay recommended that 
Providence submit to their jurisdiction or that of 
Plymouth as a means of escape from their diffi- 
culties. In the mean time, Williams and some of 
the cooler heads of the colony had succeeded in 
restoring peace. 

Soon afterward Gorton and his followers re- 
moved to Pawtuxet, further down Narragansett 
Bay, where the strife was renewed with a far dif- 
ferent ending. Acting upon the suggestion im- 
plied in the correspondence between the thirteen 
of Providence and the authorities of Massachu- 
setts, four men of Pawtuxet placed themselves and 
their lands under the control of the Bay. The 
General Court of Massachusetts appointed them 


shedding of blood, yet some few drops of blood were shed on either 
side! and after the tumult was partly appeased, and that we went on 
orderly into the cornfield to drive the said cattle, the said Francis 
Weston came furiously running with a flail in his hand and cried 
out, “Help sirs! Help sirs! They are going to steal my cattle;” and 
so continued crying till Randail Holden, John Greene, and some 
others came running, and made a great outcry and hallooing, and 
crying, “Thieves! Thieves!” And so the whole number of their 
desperate company came riotously running, and with much striving 
in driving, hurried away the cattle, and then presumptuously an- 
swered that they had made a rescue, and that such shonid be their 
practice if any man, at any time, in any case, should attach anything 
that is theirs.” 
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to the office of justices of the peace, and assumed 
responsibility for their acts. Massachusetts justi- 
fied her unwarranted and arrogant assumption of 
power by declaring that her neighbors were all 
‘‘anabaptists,’’ and that they ‘‘denied all magis- 
trates and churches.”’ ‘‘Their government was no 
government, and grew very offensive.’’ There 
were other reasons of a political nature. Massa- 
chusetts coveted the valley of the Connecticut 
and the shores of Narragansett Bay. By afford- 
ing protection to the petitioners of Pawtuxet her 
own jurisdiction might be extended, new lines of 
trade opened, and a strong base of operations se- 
cured in case of a war with the Indians. 

The traces of this usurpation by Massachu- 
setts were not removed for sixteen years. One of 
the immediate results was the removal of the un- 
happy Gorton from Pawtuxet to the region called 
Shawomet, where the town later called Warwick 
was founded in 1643. Moreover, the impending 
danger to the individual life of the Narragansett 
colonies quieted their internal dissensions, allayed 
external jealousies, and impressed upon them the 
necessity of united action. 

The union of the colonies of New England 
which had been proposed at various times since 
1637 was now about to be accomplished. Connec- 
ticut, Plymouth, and Massachusetts surrounded 
the Narragansett colonies, and were disposed to 
annex their territories if good reason for such ac- 
tion could be found. It was necessary, therefore, 
that something should be done which would 
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protect them from external enemies and internal 
dissension. Some official recognition of their set- 
tlements must be secured from the English goy- 
ernment. 

Early in 1643 Roger Williams set sail from 
New Amsterdam to England in a Dutch vessel, a 
passage through Massachusetts being refused him. 
When he reached England he found that many of 
his friends had risen to high places in the govern- 
ment. Moreover, his own doctrines of religious 
toleration were approved and advocated in official 
circles. The Board of Trade and Plantations ap- 
pointed by Charles I. had been replaced by a par- 
liamentary committee with the Marl of Warwick 
as its head, and from this committee Williams 
obtained a patent for the organization of the colo- . 
nies of Narragansett Bay upon the broad princi- 
ples of the Providence foundation. 

Williams arrived in England not a moment too 
soon. About three months before the Providence 
charter was granted, the parliamentary commit- 
tee had bestowed upon Massachusetts a large part 
of the territory bordering upon Narragansett Bay. 
The terms of this patent and that granted to Will- 
iams were directly contradictory, and the Provi- 
dence patent bore the later date; but no serious 
consequences resulted. It is possible that the 
intention had been merely to confirm the juris- 
diction of Massachusetts over her own people who 
had settled in the Narragansett country. 

The year so happily spent by Williams in 
London was the same in which the Confederacy 
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of New England was brought into final form. 
From this union, however, the colonists of Rhode 
Island were excluded, on the narrow ground that 
their religious differences weakened their civil 
government, and made them unfit associates for 
their more law-abiding neighbors. Yet their 
assistance, in one respect at least, promised to be 
of more value than that of any other colony. Their 
relations with the Narragansett Indians had been 
of the most friendly character. They had pro- 
tected the neighboring colonies, and had directed 
Indian politics most wisely. Sound public policy 
would have recommended and enforced their ad- 
mission into the union. 

Meanwhile the Providence settlement was in- 
creasing, because of the natural advantages of the 
site and the spirit of freedom which characterized 
the management of its political affairs. Turbu- 
lence and disorder were not easily removed, but 
there was a gradual adjustment of natural rela- 
tions which promised peace and prosperity for 
the future. The towns of Narragansett Bay were 
becoming better acquainted, the fire of personal 
and religious difference was burning itself away. 
Men who could not agree were separating, and 
each was founding his own little settlement 
wherein action was practically unfettered. In 
many cases the most extreme theorists came to 
realize that those doctrines which had once meant 
everything to them were, in the last analysis, com- 
paratively unimportant. Unopposed for a time, 
they became more moderate in their views. 
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This change was now operating in Rhode Is- 
land and Providence, but as yet there was much 
of the old spirit of strife and dissension. The 
necessity of union was forced upon the inhabitants 
by outward events, but they yielded reluctantly 
and incompletely. 

It was more than three years before advantage 
was taken of the patent which Williams had 
brought with him upon his return in triumph 
from England. He had sailed from New Amster- 
dam, but returned to Boston with a letter from 
England recommending a healing of differences, 
and requesting that a free passage be given him 
through the territories of the Bay Colony. But 
to Massachusetts he was still a ‘‘firebrand un- 
quenched.’’ They grudgingly granted him per- 
mission to pass quietly through their lands. Upon 
the other question they took their former stand. 
Williams had not receded from his position as a 
‘dangerous separatist.”’ 

We are ignorant of the processes and discus- 
sions by which the inhabitants of the various 
settlements came to a final acceptance of the idea 
of union under the Parliamentary patent. Evi- 
dently, there were misgivings and uncertainties 
before any action was begun. 

May 16, 1647, a town meeting was held at 
Providence over which Roger Williams presided. 
Williams himself and nine others were chosen to 
represent the town at a meeting to be held at 
Portsmouth, May 18, for the formation of a gov- 
ernment under the patent. The committee was 
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given full power to represent the town, and their 
action was to be accepted as that of the com- 
munity. The future history of Providence is a 
part of that of the Providence Plantations. 

When the Hutchinsonians fled from the wrath 
of the Massachusetts General Court, some of them 
proposed to found a colony north of the Bay. 
The severity of the following winter caused them 
to change their plans; and turning southward 
under the leadership of John Clark and William 
Coddington, they sought for a favorable location 
on the Delaware or Long Island. 

On their journey they stopped at Providence, 
and Roger Williams urged them to plant on the 
shores of Narragansett Bay. By the interces- 
sion of Vane and Williams they were able to 
purchase of the Indians the beautiful island of 
Aquidneck, upon the northeastern point of which 
they established a settlement known by the Indian 
name of Pocasset, which they afterward changed 
to Portsmouth. 

On the 7th of March, 1638, they organized a 
body politic, to be governed by the laws of God 
as expressed ‘‘in his holy word of truth.’’ Like 
the New Haven colonists, they formed a religious 
state, but a state in which all Christians might 
worship as conscience dictated. Such an experi- 
ment, conducted by men of previous experiences 
such as theirs, was likely to be of doubtful out- 
come. To some of their number at least, the laws 
of England were far more suitable as the basis 
of a state than the laws of Moses. This opinion, 
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as we shall see, was productive of some interesting 
results. 

There was a wide difference between the under- 
lying principles of Portsmouth and Providence. 
At Providence no man was questioned as to his 
religion. He might be of any sect or no sect, and 
still become a citizen of that colony. Portsmouth, 
on the contrary, recognized the Mosaic code and 
the Christian religion as the foundation of the 
commonwealth. The Portsmouth colonies were of 
@ more conservative and less turbulent temper 
than those of Providence. There was greater re- 
spect for law and a more stable government. For 
a time the island colonists grew more rapidly than 
those of the mainland. 

Nineteen men signed the compact under which 
the new state was organized. Most of them had 
been included in the famous ‘‘disarming act”’ of 
Massachusetts, and ten of them were banished 
formally from that colony. Of the nineteen, Will- 
iam Hutchinson died on the island. Two Hutch- 
insons, each Edward by name, with Savage and 
Aspinwall, returned to Massachusetts, where they 
regained their former standing in the community. 

At this same meeting in Portsmouth the nine- 
teen signers chose William Dyer for clerk; Will- 
iam Aspinwall for secretary; and for their chief 
executive or judge William Coddington, who 
immediately thereafter took the oath of office, by 
which he bound himself ‘‘to do justice and judg- 
ment according to the laws of God, and to main- 
tain the fundamental rights and privileges of the 
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body politic which shall hereafter be ratified ac- 
cording to God.”’ 

The growth of the colony was satisfactory from 
the beginning. Freemen were admitted by the 
consent of the whole body, upon taking an oath 
to observe the laws. Lands were assigned in six- 
acre lots to the original purchasers; but the growth 
of the colony was so rapid that this amount was 
soon reduced to three acres, for which the new- 
comers paid two shillings an acre. The commons 
were assigned upon the basis of the number of 
eattle pastured by each man. Provisions were 
made for the military organization, equipment, 
and training of all the male inhabitants between 
the ages of sixteen and fifty. Roads were planned 
and a ferry established. A prison, twelve feet by 
ten, was built, and stocks, of which they soon 
had need for the punishment of five of the inhab- 
itants who had indulged in a ‘‘riot of drunken- 
ness.”’ 

A change was made in the government in 1639, 
by the association of three of the elders as magis- 
trates with the judge, for the framing and exe- 
cution of the laws. These officers were accountable 
to the quarterly General Courts, by which their 
acts might be annulled or reversed. Soon after- 
ward a constable and sergeant were chosen for 
the colony; the duty of the former being to pre- 
vent unlawful meetings and anything tending to 
civil disturbance, while the sergeant was to serve 
the writs and execute the decrees of the court. 
The appointment of the first of these officers, 
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and one or two entries in the records, suggest the 
dissensions in the colony which were to result 
later in a division, and the planting of that resort 
of wealth and fashion of the western continent, 
Newport. 

Winthrop, who was a prejudiced but generally 
honest critic, seldom had a good word for the Nar- 
ragansett colonies. Commenting on this peculiar 
event, he says, ‘‘At Aquiday the people grew very 
tumultuous, and put out Mr. Coddington and the 
other three magistrates, and chose Mr. William 
Hutchinson only; a man of a very mild temper 
and weak parts, and wholly guided by his wife, 
who had been the beginner of all the former trou- 
bles in the country, and still continued to breed 
disturbance.’’ Winthrop’s burdens had been 
vastly increased by that unhappy year of Vane’s 
governorship, and it is not remarkable that no 
bit of evidence escaped him which could support 
the opinion he was known to hold of the Anti- 
nomian faction. But in this case, as usual, his 
statements seem to be warranted by other extant 
evidence. 

On the 28th of April, 1639, all of the officers 
of Pocasset and the chief men, but a minority in 
numbers, agreed to plant a colony elsewhere on 
the island. They took with them the records, leav- 
ing the Pocasset colonists without a government. 
Two days later those who remained organized a 
civil body politic, acknowledging themselves to be 
subject to the king and the laws of the realm. 
There were thirty-one signers to this agreement. 


GOVERNOR WILLIAM CODDINGTON. 
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Among them were William Hutchinson, John 
Wickes, Samuel Gorton, and William Aspinwall. 
A governor, probably William Hutchinson, was 
chosen, and seven Assistants, who constituted a 
court for the trial of minor causes. Quarterly 
general courts with jury trials were established. 

The names of the signers and their subsequent 
and previous history, together with Winthrop’s 
acccount, give us some insight into the causes of 
the division of the colony and the secession of its 
chief men. The idea of a state upon the Biblical 
model had long existed in England, where the 
strong hand of Cromwell was required for its 
suppression. In New England, where there was 
nothing to prevent the experiment, it was tried 
in various forms and with varying results. It 
was as evident, however, then as now, that the 
days of Mosaic government had passed. Freedom 
of interpretation multiplied sects, and a very babel 
ensued. Fifth-monarchy men, Familists, Level- 
lers, Come-outers, Seekers, offered each in turn 
to furnish the only satisfactory model for the 
regulation of social and political relations. Had 
all the experiments been tried, the political world 
would have been turned upside down, and anarchy 
would have resulted. 

Here and there strong men, far-seeing souls, 
half caught the true solution as it appeared dimly 
through the mists of old theory and older practice. 
Men in general could conceive with difficulty that 
a state and church could exist separately—rather, 
must exist separately if each was to perform its 
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functions successfully. The New England col- 

1633-9 onies reached this solution, some by a vigorous 
application of intolerant laws which wrought the 
remedy in the process, others by an early adop- 
tion of the principle of separation with its at- 
tendant disturbance. 

These theories among others were at work in 
the disturbance at Pocasset. Coddington and his 
associates wished to continue the religious com- 

Pocasset WUNity as established by the nineteen signers of 

factions the compact of 1638. Others would separate the 
two functions, founding the state upon the po- 
litical privileges of Englishmen and the laws of 
England. It was this faction which remained at 
Pocasset. 

There is evidence somewhat stronger than tra- 
dition which places the founding of Newport on 
May 1, or the third day after the separation. On 

“alee the 16th of May the plantation is referred to as 
founded ‘‘now begun.’’ The name of Newport was given, 
and the boundary toward Pocasset was a line 
drawn northeastward across the island five miles 
from Newport. Home lots of five acres were 
assigned, and the plantations allotted. The judge 
and elders held court on the first Tuesday in each 
month. The General Courts or town meetings were 
held quarterly, and were presided over by the 
judge, who was allowed two votes. Trade with 
the Indians was unrestricted, and all the fishing 
grounds were declared free to the inhabitants. At 
the quarterly court in January 1639, the 12th day 
of March was fixed as the time for the general 
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election of officers. Freemen who could not be 


present were allowed to send their votes sealed,. 


to the judge. 

The two communities had now existed sepa- 
rately for nearly a year. Some of the inhabitants 
of Newport still held their lands in Pocasset, 
while men of Pocasset had been admitted free to 
Newport, though not residing within the limits 
of the town. It was evidently for the best interests 
of all that their differences be forgotten, and a 
union formed for mutual support. Though out- 
casts from Massachusetts, they had the friendship 
of men high in power in England, through whom 
they hoped to secure official recognition for the 
new colony. On the 25th day of November, 1639, 
William Easton and John Clark were directed to 
write to Sir Henry Vane to enlist his influence 
in procuring a patent. At the same meeting the 
sovereignty of the king and the subjection of the 
colony to the laws of England were recognized. 

The first general election held in Newport was 
the occasion of the formal reunion. William 
Hutchinson, the judge of the Portsmouth colony, 
William Balston, Richard Carder, Randall Hol- 
den, and six other prominent men of Portsmouth, 
were ‘‘readily embraced”’ by the freemen of New- 
port. The officers of the new government were 
to be a governor, deputy, and four assistants, to 
be chosen equally from the two settlements. For 
the first year Coddington of Newport was elected 
governor, with Nicholas Easton and John Cogges- 
hall Assistants from Newport. William Brenton, 
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William Hutchinson, and John Porter of Ports- 
mouth were chosen to the offices of deputy-gov- 
ernor and Assistants. "These officers were made 
justices of the peace in their respective towns, and 
committees were appointed to lay out and appor- 
tion the lands. 

Particular courts were to be held in each settle- 
ment on the first Tuesday of each month. The 
laws previously adopted were revised; measures 
of protection against the Indians adopted; and 
the towns were allowed to draw equal amounts 
from the treasury, which was controlled by two 
treasurers, one from each town. Two General 
Courts were established, to be held on Wednesday 
after the 12th of March and the 12th of October, 
alternately in Portsmouth and Newport. The 
courts of quarter sessions were held in each town, 
to try causes involving life or limb and to hear 
appeals in minor causes from the “‘particular 
courts’’ of the towns. 

By this union the settlements were freed from 
disputes incident to adivided jurisdiction and 
the common possession of lands. The people were 
free to develop, under a form of government which 
allowed the widest liberty of personal opinion 
consistent with due observance of personal rights 
and proper respect for law. 

Moreover, the danger of an Indian outbreak 
was ever present, and only united action could 
meet or prevent it. The Narragansett colonies 
had less to fear, perhaps, than the rest of New 
England; but they were weakest and were resting 
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under the heavy curse of Antinomianism. Cod- 
dington united with the governors of New Haven 
and Connecticut, in a letter to Massachusetts ask- 
ing information regarding the attitude of that 
colony toward the Indians. The letter declared 
the joint authors’ ‘‘dislike of such as would 
have the Indians rooted out,’’ and their ‘‘desire 
of mutual accord in seeking to gain them by justice 
and kindness.’’ The General Court of Massachu- 
setts agreed with the sentiments expressed, but 
addressed their reply to Mr. Eaton, Mr. Hopkins, 
and Mr. Haynes, ‘‘only excluding Mr. Coddington 
and Mr. Brenton, as men not to be capitulated 
with by us, either for themselves or the people 
of the island where they inhabit, as their case 
standeth.”’ 

The General Court of 1641 was held at Ports- 
mouth, where during the three-day session a 
remarkable declaration of political faith was 
adopted. ‘‘It is ordered and unanimously agreed 
upon, that the Government which this Bodie Poli- 
tick doth attend to in this Island and the Juris- 
diction thereof, in favour of our Prince is a De- 
mocracie or Popular Government; that is to say, 
It is in the Powre of the Body of Freemen orderly 
assembled, or the major part of them, to make or 
constitute Juste Laws, by which they will be regu- 
lated, and to depute from among themselves such 
Ministers as shall see them faithfully executed 
between Man and Man.’”’ The second great prin- 
ciple of the Portsmouth foundation was expressed 
in a law ‘“‘that none be accounted a Delinquent for 
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Doctrine; Provided it be not directly repugnant 
to the Government or Lawes established.”’ 

Upon these two general statements the struct- 
ure of the colony of Rhode Island rested. This 
little community of religious outcasts, surrounded 
by envious and malevolent neighbors, took higher 
ground than had before been occupied by any 
political organization. Had they conformed to the 
custom of the times, and adopted the rules of 
government prevalent elsewhere in New England, 
they would have removed dissent from among 
them, and the Confederacy would have admitted 
them gladly to a share in the protection which it 
afforded to its members. 

By such a change, however, every principle 
which they had held would have been sacrificed, 
and in all probability their own individuality 
would have been destroyed by the adoption of their 
body into some of the more powerful neighboring 
colonies. In time the dissentient elements were 
removed, animosities and enmities disappeared, 
and Rhode Island became noted through New 
England for her sturdy if somewhat turbulent 
independence. 

Another act, passed with the above laws, shows 
a determination to protect the rights of the indi- 
vidual to an unusual degree. Landed property, 
the qualification for voting, and the characteristics 
of the freemen, was made ‘‘soe free that neyther 
the State, nor any Person or Persons shall intrude 
into it.’’ Property in land was confirmed to the 
ewner, ‘‘to him, or his, or to whomsoever he shall 
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assign it forever.’’ In other words, ownership of 
land could not be disturbed by any process so 
long as the owner remained within the jurisdiction 
of the state. This rule prevailed until the adop- 
tion of the Rhode Island constitution in 1848, and 
with some modifications in practice, to the revision 
of the Rhode Island code in 1858. 

From 1643 to the attempt to organize a perma- 
nent government under the parliamentary patent 
in 1647, the history of the Narragansett Bay set- 
tlements is obscure. The towns differed in their 
theories of government, and there were dissentient 
parties within the towns themselves. Some of the 
inhabitants doubtless contrasted unfavorably their 
uncertain state with the comparative strength of 
the other colonies under the newly formed con- 
federation, and being separated by no marked re- 
ligious differences, were not averse to acknowledg- 
ing the jurisdiction of Massachusetts or Plymouth. 
The feeling of local independence was strong also, 
and operated to prevent an effective union. The 
patent of 1643 was but the first step in the process 
of unification, which was not complete until con- 
firmed by the charter of Charles II. 

Of all those who suffered, justly or unjustly, 
under the New England system, the most contra- 
dictory character is Samuel Gorton, a genuine 
product of the times. He was a man of good edu- 
cation, of ability and determination, but totally 
lacking in the qualities of patience, moderation, 
and discretion. Strong in argument, no mean 
antagonist in the fine-spun theological discussions 
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of his day, with notions of religious theory and 
practice of the sort most maddening to the re- 
ligious leaders of the Massachusetts colony, and 
with political theories which prevented him from 
uniting fully with his neighbors, he was for some 
years an outcast from all New England. 

Gorton landed in Boston in 1636, but soon 
after removed to Plymouth, where ‘‘he gave some 
hopes of becoming a useful instrument.’’ Here 
he became involved in a violent quarrel, primarily 
over religious matters, but his conduct in court was 
so outrageous that he was compelled to leave Plym- 
cuth. He went to Aquidneck, where he was re- 
ceived kindly, but for offenses similar to those at 
Plymouth was publicly whipped and _ banished. 
Soon after, he was ‘‘madding poor Providence”’ 
to such an extent that Roger Williams and others 
threatened to leave the colony if he were given 
the franchise. We next find him at Pawtuxet, 
whence he removed to Shawomet, where lands 
were bought of Miantonomo as overlord of the 
land; and the purchase was witnessed by one at 
least of the two local chiefs. Gorton and his 
followers supposed these lands to be without the 
jurisdiction of the colonies then established, and 
looked for a termination of their troubles. Their 
security was but fancied, and was of short dura- 
tion. 

William Arnold, one of the six at Pawtuxet 
who had submitted to the jurisdiction of Massa- 
chusetts, had bought land of Seconoco, an under 
chief, who was with Pomham the actual possessor 
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of the lands bought by Gorton. In 1648 this same 
William Arnold, with two others of Massachusetts, 
were appointed to visit the Gorton lands to in- 
vestigate matters; and other commissioners were 
chosen to treat with Pomham and Seconoco con- 
cerning their submission to the Bay Colony. The 
local chiefs denied that they had received any 
part of the purchase money, and claimed that 
their consent to the sale was from fear of the 
revenge of Miantonomo. They submitted them- 
selves, their lands, and their fortunes to the pro- 
tection of Massachusetts. 

The next General Court announced this sub- 
mission to Gorton and his friends, and summoned. 
them to answer for injuries done to both English 
and Indians within the newly acquired jurisdic- 
tion. To this request they returned ‘‘most inso- 
lent, scornful, scurrilous speeches,’’ in which they 
affirmed the validity of their purchase, and con- 
demned the method by which Massachusetts had 
extended her jurisdiction over them. A commis- 
sion was then sent to Shawomet, with a guard of 
forty men; ostensibly to protect the persons of 
the commissioners, but in reality to arrest the 
Gortonists and bring them to Massachusetts for 
trial. Upon reaching Shawomet some days were 
spent in fruitless negotiations, terminating in the 
siege and surrender of the offenders. The prison- 
ers were taken to Boston, with all the outward 
evidences of a triumph, and tried by the general 
court upon the charges of blasphemy and sedition. 
For a time Gorton’s death was insisted upon as 
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the only adequate punishment for his offenses; 
but the deputies dissenting, the prisoners were 
distributed among the. towns to be employed at 
hard labor during the pleasure of the court. It 
was provided further that if any of them made 
an attempt to escape, or to propagate his religious 
opinions or political theories, he should upon con- 
viction of the fact be sentenced to death. The 
cattle and property seized at Shawomet were sold 
to pay the expenses of the trial and to contribute 
toward the maintenance of the prisoners. 

For the time Massachusetts had won. The 
homes of a dozen settlers, whose worst offense was 
the license of their speech, had been broken up; 
women and children had been driven to the hard- 
ships of Indian life, from which several deaths 
resulted, but the heretics were dispersed and the 
Bay Colony had gained a valuable tract of land. 
Gorton and his friends were released in January 
1644, upon the condition that they remove from 
the territories of Massachusetts, including their 
former homes, and from the lands about Provi- 
dence. They were allowed fourteen days in which 
to comply with the decree of the court; and a 
violation of it meant death, as later in the case of 
the Quakers. The fugitives went first to Shaw- 
omet, where they collected such of their property 
as remained after the raid of the Massachusetts 
soldiers; later they found an asylum and support 
in Rhode Island. 

Gorton had no idea of giving up the contest, 
though ‘badly defeated in the first encounter. 
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During all his difficulties he had insisted upon his 
right of appeal to the Crown. The Narragansett 
Indians were persuaded to make a formal sub- 
mission to the English king, and this Gorton was 
to present at the English court. On his own ac- 
count he had a long list of complaints against the 
colony of Massachusetts. From the view-point of 
an English Crown lawyer, Gorton could present a 
very strong case; and the colony prepared for the 
attack by sending Edward Winslow as a special 
commissioner to represent their version. 

The English government in 1644 had but Little 
time to give to colonial affairs, but Gorton was 
supported by the Parliamentary commissioners in 
his claim to the lands at Shawomet, while the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction was deferred until more com- 
plete information could be obtained. By the favor 
of the commissioners, Gorton was allowed to pass 
through the territories of Massachusetts on his 
return from England. There was indeed some 
question as to the wisdom of the step, and some 
debate concerning the authority of the English 
government over the Bay Colony, but both parties 
had profited by the appeal to England. 

The incorporation of Gorton’s settlement, now 
ealled Warwick in honor of the Earl, into the 
Providence plantations, supplied the legal au- 
thority for which Gorton and his followers had 
contended, and reconciled them to their nearest 
neighbors. Gorton remained at Warwick, repre- 
senting his town repeatedly as one of its com- 
missioners under the Providence government; and 
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lived to become a ‘‘useful instrument’’ in the 
community he had so sorely disturbed. The old 
imperious manner and ungovernable temper 
showed itself at times during the later troubles of 
the settlement, but the outbreaks were neither vio- 
lent nor prolonged. The battle with Massachu- 
setts still went on, but on the whole the honors of 
war rested with Samuel Gorton. The common- 
wealth of the Bay, in the excess of her religious 
zeal, had magnified minor offenses into serious 
crimes, and seeking to act justly had wrought 
injustice. | 

On his return from England, Roger Williams 
had been met at Seekonk by his friends, in four- 
teen canoes, and conducted in triumph to Provi- 
dence. He was ‘‘elevated and transported out of 
himself”’ by this demonstration, and by the pros- 
pect of a speedy end to all their troubles. The 
settlements had been recognized by the highest 
authority in England, and permission had been 
given to incorporate them into a single govern- 
ment, under an instrument which confirmed their 
political and religious theories. No mention was 
made of religion, the charter affecting civil gov- 
ernment alone. The only restriction imposed was 
that the laws of the colony should conform to those 
of England as nearly as circumstances would 
permit. 

There was, however, serious opposition from 
within and without to be overcome, before the 
new government could operate successfully. 


7 Massachusetts redoubled her efforts to extend her 
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jurisdiction over the Narragansett country. Plym- 
outh was active in stirring up opposition to the 
charter in the towns. Perhaps also the spirits 
of the hitherto despised outcasts were elated un- 
duly over the small measure of favor which they 
had obtained; for internal turbulence apparently 
increased rather than diminished. The leaders 
of Newport were manifesting a distrust of the 
less prominent element in the colony, and were 


inclined to accept the jurisdiction of Plymouth 


or Massachusetts. 

In 1647, however, it was possible to organize 
the government under the Parliamentary patent. 
The executive officers were a president and four 
Assistants; one from each of the towns of Provi- 
dence, Newport, Portsmouth, and Warwick. A 
committee of the General Court was formed, to 
consist of six commissioners from each town to 
act in the recesses of the General Court. Meas- 
ures intended to become laws might be submitted 
to the towns for preliminary action, and the results 
sent to these commissioners. If it appeared that 
a majority in each town approved the proposed 
law, it became effective until the next meeting of 
the General Court. Trial courts were to be held 
semi-annually, to decide cases involving life or 
limb or civil rights. Government within the towns 
was modified only in a minor degree. The general 
government was strong enough to excite opposi- 
tion, but lacked the vigor to remove it. 

The pretensions of Plymouth and the claims 
of Massachusetts under the Narragansett patent 
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threatened the existence of the newly incorporated 
colony. These attacks might have been parried 
successfully; but before a trial of strength could 
be made, the government was dissolved by the se- 
cession of its largest and most wealthy member. 

The colony of Newport was founded by those 
who protested against the greater freedom of 
Portsmouth and Providence. Since the reunion 
of Newport and Portsmouth, the former had domi- 
nated in politics on the Island. In 1648 Codding- 
ton and Partridge applied to the New England 
Confederacy for admission into that body, but 
membership was denied except upon the condition 
of their submission to the jurisdiction of Plym- 
outh or Massachusetis. To this the greater num- 
ber of the Island colonists seem to have agreed. 
The mainland towns, however, objected so strongly 
to the measure that it was defeated. 

Failing in this attempt to secure the inde- 
pendence of Portsmouth and Newport, Codding- 
ton went to England in 1649, returning in the 
summer of 1651 with a commission appointing 
him governor of Rhode Island and Conanicut for 
life, thus destroying the government established 
in 1647. Meanwhile, the disorder in the govern- 
ment continued. At the second election Codding- 
ton had been elected president, but had refused 
to accept. There were cases of fraudulent voting, 
and attendance upon the General Courts was irreg- 
ular. The disinclination to hold office was so great 
that fines were levied upon those who sought to 
escape their civil duties. 
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With the nullification of the patent by the 
granting of Coddington’s commission, the condi- 
tion of the mainland settlements became, if pos- 
sible, more critical than before. A number of the 
Rhode Island people, however, opposed the unlim- 
ited tenure of power given to Coddington, and 
united with Providence and Warwick in the ap- 
pointment of special agents to the English gov- 
ernment. Newport sent John Clarke to obtain a 
revocation of Coddington’s patent; and the main- 
land colonies again called upon Roger Williams 
to procure for them a charter, under which they 
might organize without reference to Portsmouth 
or Newport. 

The committee of the Council of State listened 
favorably to Clarke’s representation of the condi- 
tion on Rhode Island, and granted his petition. 
Williams renewed his old intimacy with Vane, 
enjoyed a pleasant and profitable intercourse 
with John Milton; and joining his efforts with 
those of Clarke, procured instructions directing 
the reorganization of the government under the 
previous patent. 

Sir Henry Vane had taken more than an ordi- 
nary interest in these colonies since their founda- 
tion, and he now wrote to them condemning their 
‘‘headiness and tumults”’ in unsparing terms. ‘‘Is 
not the fear and awe of God amongst you to re- 
strain? Are there no wise men among you; no 
public, self-denying spirits, that can find some 
way or means of union and reconciliation before 
you become a prey to common enemies ?”’ 
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For a time the advice of Vane, and others of 
a like mind, had little effect. The Island towns 
and those of the mainland had separate govern- 
ments, and each claimed to be the only one author- 
ized by law and the charter. The numbers and 
wealth of Newport and Portsmouth gave them, as 
they conceived, a precedence over Providence and 
Warwick; but the latter had not forsaken the char- 
ter government until forced to do so by the Cod- 
dington secession. 

Meanwhile the relations of the colonies to New 
England and to each other were complicated by the 
Dutch war. The Dutch and English colonies were 
neither prepared for war nor desired it. Provi- 
dence was content to follow the conservative 
policy of peace adopted by the New England Con- 
federacy, and confined her activities to prepara- 
tions for defense. The military spirit was strong 
in Rhode Island, however, and Newport adopted 
an aggressive policy. Commissions were issued to 
vessels to operate against the Dutch, courts of ad- 
miralty were established, and preparations made 
to assist the English settlements on Long Island. 
Finding few Dutch vessels to capture, their priva- 
teers seized a French ship, and one of Barnstable; 
and later took one lawful prize into a Connecticut 
port, which was at once blockaded by the Dutch. 

In 1654 the different elements in the colony 
once more united under a single government. 
Some longer time was required to restore order 
in the different settlements, where public business 
had been greatly interrupted or suspended. The 
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old arguments against all forms of restraint were 
heard, calling forth from Williams a strong and 
complete definition of his doctrine of liberty. He 
had been a leader of the opposition and the goy- 
ernment, and had experienced hardships in both 
positions. Time had, to some extent, modified his 
views and ripened his judgment. The occasion of 
this letter from Williams to the town of Provi- 
dence was another letter, affirming that ‘‘it was 
blood-guiltiness and against the rule of the gospel 
to execute judgment upon transgressors against 
the public or private weal.’’ Williams replied: 

‘‘That ever I should speak or write a letter 
that tends to such an infinite liberty of con- 
science is a mistake, and which I have ever dis- 


claimed and abhorred. To prevent such mistakes, 


I at present shall only propose this case. There 
goes many a ship to sea with many hundred souls 
in one ship, whose weal and woe is common, and 
is a true picture of a commonwealth or society. 
It hath fallen out sometimes that both Papists 
and Protestants, Jews and Turks, may be em- 
barked in one ship; upon which supposal, I affirm 
that all the liberty of conscience that I ever 
pleaded for, turns upon these two hinges; that 
none of the Papists, Protestants, Jews, or Turks 
be forced to come to the ship’s prayers or worship, 
nor compelled from their own particular prayers 
or worship, if they practice any. J further add 
that I never denied that, notwithstanding this lib- 
erty, the commander of this ship ought to com- 
mand that justice, peace, and sobriety be kept and 
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practiced both among the seamen and all the pas- 
sengers. If any of the seamen refuse to perform 
their service, or passengers to pay their freight; 
if any refuse to help, in person or in purse, to- 
ward the common charges or defence; if any re- 
fuse to obey the common laws and orders of the 
ship concerning their common peace and preser- 
vation; if any should mutiny and rise up against 
their commanders and officers; if any should 
preach or write that there ought to be no command- 
ers nor officers because all are equal in Christ, 
therefore no masters nor officers, no laws nor or- 
ders, no corrections nor punishments; I say, I 
never denied, but in such cases, whatever is pre- 
tended, the commander or commanders may judge, 
resist, compel, and punish such transgressors ac- 
cording to their deserts and merits. This, if seri- 
ously and honestly mended, may, if it please the 
Father of Lights, let in some light to such as will- 
ingly shut not their eyes.”’ 

No single action or letter could change at once 
the habits of years. The disorder continued with 
more or less harmful effects. The old order was 
fully established, however, by the elections of 
1654. The next year Coddington made his sub- 
mission; but later another serious quarrel arose 
between Williams and William Harris, whose con- 
science could not ‘‘yield subjection to any human 
order among men.’’ Willams, as president of 
the colony, ordered the arrest of Harris upon 
charge of high treason. All the documents in 
the case were sent to England; and Harris was 
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released, upon bonds to keep the peace, until the 
decision of the English authorities could be ob- 
tained. By the advice of Clarke the case was 
dropped; but the bitter feeling between Harris 
and Williams was never entirely removed. 

The prosecution of the Quakers began in Mas- 
sachusetts in 1656. The commissioners of the New 
England Confederacy, and the colonies separately, 
were insistent in their demands that Rhode Island 
remove the Quakers from their territories. That 
colony refused to abandon the ground she had 
taken. So long as civil government was not mo- 
lested, and often when its very existence was 
doubtful, Rhode Island refused to sanction any 
measures which could give color to a charge of 
intolerance in religious matters. 

In 1651, when ill-feeling between Massachu- 
setts and the Gortonists was extreme, the same 
William Arnold who expressed the policy of 
Rhode Island toward the Quakers wrote to Massa- 
chusetts concerning Gorton and his followers: 
““Some of them of Shawomet that cryeth out 
much against them which putteth to death for 
witches, say there be no other witches upon earth 
nor devils, but your own pastors and ministers and 
such as they are.’’ Allowing for the personal feel- 
ing expressed, the Rhode-Islanders were still of 
the opinion that there were no witches upon the 
earth, and that the Quakers could be silenced best 
by refusing to persecute them. 

That toleration which made Rhode Island the 
home of other outcasts of New England, attracted 
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the Quakers also. Moreover, the other colonies, 
when expelling Quakers from their territories, 
sometimes directed them to Rhode Island. Thus 
it happened that the number of Quakers was con- 
siderable; and when the prosecution began, re- 
cruits were found there for the ranks of the mis- 
sionaries. The New England commissioners urged 
Rhode Island to expel the Quakers, and thus re- 
move from their neighbors one source of conta- 
gion. Wiliam Arnold, the president of Rhode 
Island, in a letter to Massachusetts, expressed a 
desire to live on good terms with the neighboring 
colonies, and agreed to return criminals adding: 

‘‘As regards the Quakers, we have no law 
among us whereby to punish any for only declar- 
ing by words their minds and understandings con- 
cerning the ways and things of God as to salvation 
and an eternal condition. We find that these peo- 
ple least desire to come where they can declare 
themselves freely, and are opposed only by argu- 
ments in discourse, and we are informed that they 
begin to loathe this place because they are not.op- 
posed by civil power, but are suffered to say what 
they please. We find they delight to be persecuted 
by the civil power, and when they are, they gain 
more by the sight of their patient sufferings than 
by consent to their pernicious doctrines.”’ 

It would have been well for the reputation of 
Massachusetts had she adopted and acted upon the 
doctrines contained in this letter. It should be 
understood, however, that the fanaticism upon the 
one side was no less than the bigotry on the other. 
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Offenses against public order, actions which would 
justify prosecutions as a common nuisance, and 
others which indicated insanity, were unfortu- 
nately raised to the dignity of serious crimes and 
punished as heresy. 

The Quaker tenets had many supporters in 
Rhode Island. Mary Dyer, the wife of William 
Dyer, one of the prominent men of the Island; 
Catherine Scott, the sister of Mrs. Anne Hutchin- 
son, and wife of one of Williams’ old companions; 
and a Mrs. Gardner of Newport, were among 
those who fell victims to their own zeal and the 
wrath of Massachusetts. 

Upon the death of the Protector and the ac- 
cession of his son Richard, the colony of Provi- 
dence solicited a continuance of the favors which 
they had formerly received, describing themselves 
as ‘‘this poore collony of Providence Plantations 
which mostly consists of a birth and breeding 
of the providence of the most high; wee being an 
outcast people formerly from our mother nation 
in the Bishop’s daies, and since from the rest of 
the new English over-zealous collonys.’’ They 
claimed that their government was upon the Eng- 
lish model, and attributed their unpopularity 
among their neighbors to the general rule of toler- 
ation which they observed. But the English gov- 
ernment was in the process of disintegration, and 
its elements were forming new combinations which 
led eventually to the Restoration. No one had 
time or interest for the weal or woe of an insig- 
nificant plantation in America. 
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Meanwhile John Winthrop, Humphrey Ather- 
ton, and others, had purchased of the Narragansett 
Indians a tract of land about twelve miles long on 
the western shore of Narragansett Bay. This pur- 
chase, together with the lands obtained later, was 
to prove the cause of a long and serious dispute 
between Rhode Island and her neighbors. 

The old quarrel of the Narragansett Indians 
with the Mohegan tribe and the Indians of Long 
Island had not been settled. Rhode Island had 
suggested, but without effect, that the hostile Ind- 
ian tribes be allowed to settle their differences 
by an appeal to arms. In 1660 the Narragansetts 
were accused of injuries to the Mohegans, and to 
the English settlements within their territories 
which were under the jurisdiction of Massachu- 
setts. They denied the charge; but the evidence 
was considered to be strong enough to warrant the 
assessment of a fine of nearly six hundred fath- 
oms of wampum, which was to be paid within four 
months. When the payment became due, the In- 
dians, unable to meet it, mortgaged their lands to 
the Atherton Company and secured an extension 
of time for payment. The next year, failing again 
to redeem the mortgage, the lands were deeded for- 
mally by the Indians to the company, thus estab- 
lishing a fertile source of future trouble. 

The accession of Charles II. was published 
promptly in Rhode Island, and instructions were 
sent to Clarke, still their agent in London, to pro- 
cure a confirmation of the former patent. Mean- 
while a dispute had arisen out of the purchase 
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and settlement of lands by Rhode Island on the 
eastern bank of the Paweatuck River. Massachu- 
setts advanced an old claim to these lands by right 
of conquest in the Pequot war, and organized them 
into a township called Southertown, which was 
united to the county of Suffolk. Some of the 
Rhode Island settlers were arrested and taken to 
Boston for trial, and afterward placed under 
heavy bonds to keep the peace. Massachusetts 
sought to obtain from Rhode Island a disavowal 
of the Paweatuck settlement; but failing, 
promptly extended her jurisdiction over the dis- 
puted territory under the Narragansett patent of 
1643. Rhode Island was not to be intimidated or 
forced into a surrender of what she deemed to be 
her lawful rights. Massachusetts was informed 
of her intention to support the Pawcatuck set- 
tlers, and was warned to make no settlements in 
the disputed lands pending an appeal to the king. 

In 1662 Rhode Island discontinued the use of 
Indian wampum, and decreed that thereafter all 
taxes and court costs should be paid in coin. Land 
holdings and titles were so confused that a law was 
passed vesting ownership in whoever, then in pos- 
session, should record his claim within thirteen 
months. Other measures were taken to systematize 
the workings of the government and laws. The 
chief obstacle to the successful establishment of 
civil order in Rhode Island had been the lack of 
organization. Single settlers or small groups had 
no need for other than family government, or ordi- 
nary regard for personal rights. There was no 
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bond of union like that of church membership in 
the other New England colonies. The poverty of 
the colonists compelled them to provide for per- 
sonal rather than civic needs. Extreme freedom 
in all matters strengthened the habit of individual 
action, 

With the stronger government under the new 
charter of Rhode Island, the period of real devel- 
opment into a homogeneous state begins. The 
storms of opposition abated, and after a time 
passed away. Rhode Island entered upon a new 
career, with the great principles of toleration, and 
separation of state and church, firmly incorpo- 
rated as a part of her colonial life. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE CATHOLIC ENDEAVOR 


Already before the planting of New Sweden 
on the Delaware, another and still more success- 
ful experiment in American colonization had been 
made on the upper Chesapeake Bay. The James 
River settlement struggled on through its first 
quarter-century before permanency was achieved 
by the second English colony within the old Lon- 
don Company grant of ‘‘Virginia.’’ At the end 
of that time, in 1632, a charter was issued by 
Charles I. to Sir Cecil Calvert, second Lord Bal- 
timore, as the successor of his more distinguished 
father, Sir George Calvert, first of the Baltimores. 

In the early history of North America, the 
impulses of Protestantism were much more dis- 
tinctly felt, much more effective, than were those 
of the Ancient Church. True, the permanent col- 
onization of Florida was first effected by the Cath- 
olics. True, the French Catholies succeeded first 
in the valley of the St. Lawrence. But between 
these two extremes only the Protestants were act- 
ive in the earlier colonial age. It remained for the 
Calverts of Kipling, in Yorkshire, to take up the 
cause of the Catholics—for the Catholics had need. 

The period here under consideration was about 
the middle of the Thirty Years’ War. At this 
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time, just before Gustavus’ death, the almost ex- 
terminated Protestantism of the Continent was 
taking new life; but its danger and its success alike 
increased the heaviness of the hand laid on the 
Catholics in England. Still, they never wholly 
lacked favor at court after Elizabeth’s death, un- 
less in the first horror of the Gunpowder Plot. 
James’ irritation at the anti-royalism of the Scotch 
Protestants made him look kindly on a class which 
at least was fervently royalist in theory, even if 
it might object to a particular sovereign; and with 
the accession of Charles I. and his Catholic wife 
the court spirit became far more markedly favor- 
able to them. There was always a large Catholic 
faction strongly on his side—a fact which alienated 
a much stronger volume of Protestant sympathy; 
his children were secretly reared as Catholics, and 
steered the country in that direction, the first la- 
zily and the second stubbornly—steered until the 
Second James was finally and forcibly expelled. 
Sir George Calvert, the first Lord Baltimore, 
was in his century a man of note. By descent he 
was a Fleming; by birth a man of Yorkshire; by 
education an Oxonian; by opportunity a traveler; 
by honor a knight; by office a Lord High Treasu- 
rer, and Secretary of State under James I.; and 
by faith a Churchman tending to Catholicism. 
At the time of the establishment of the Puri- 
tan colony at Plymouth, Sir George was leader of 
the King’s party in Parliament. Until the death 
of his Majesty, he continued to be his secretary. 
It was at this time that he first openly announced 
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himself as an adherent to the Mother Church.’ In 
the year of the King’s death (1625), Sir George 
became Lord Baltimore in the Irish peerage. 

He had early taken a profound interest in c¢o- 
lonial affairs. He was a member of the London 
Company. While the Mayflower and Speedwell 
were preparing for their voyage, Sir George pur- 
chased from Sir William Vaughn a bit of penin- 
sula at the southeastern extremity of Newfound- 
land; and sent some settlers to occupy his claim, 
which he first called Ferryland. Afterward the 
King recognized him as its proprietary, and he 
named it Avalon. For the government of his little 
state he prepared a patent similar to that subse- 
quently granted as the constitution of Maryland. 

For several years the northern settlement was 
maintained by Calvert’s men; but when in 1627 
the proprietary went thither himself, intending 
to remain for the rest of his life, he was surprised 
and discouraged to find the descriptions of the 
country contradicted by the facts. Certainly it 
was no garden; and Sir George determined to seek 
a more favorable locality in the south. Avalon 
continued to be the abode of a few English fish- 
ermen. 

In 1629, before Sir George left his bleak north- 
ern lands, he applied to the King for a colonial 
grant within the limits of Virginia. He told the 
King that he desired to conduct forty families 
from Newfoundland thence. Charles replied that 
he considered Lord Baltimore better fitted for 
affairs of state at home than for the arduous 
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problems of new plantations in America. Would 
his Lordship not return to England? 

But before receiving his sovereign’s answer, 
Baltimore had embarked for Virginia on his own 
responsibility, taking with him a considerable 
company of Catholic followers. They arrived at 
the Chesapeake in October 1629; but they were not 
welcomed. The Virginia councillors at Jamestown 
were distrustful of the whole business, and sought 
to induce Sir George to take an ‘‘iron-clad’’ oath, 
acknowledging his sovereign not only as the civil 
head of the nation, but as the head of the Church. 
To such an oath, being an honest Catholic, neither 
Baltimore nor his followers could subscribe ; which 
was what the Virginians had hoped. They did not 
wish the new colony to conform; they wanted to be 
rid of it. Sir George appealed for a modification 
of the oath, and engaged for loyalty to Virginia in 
such case; but his request was refused, with the 
demand that he leave the colony. Out of this re- 
buff—to Virginia’s great loss—sprang the begin- 
nings of a new American province, destined to be 
one of the Old Thirteen Colonies. 

Sir George Calvert soon perceived that the 
English in Virginia had colonized only the valley 
of the James. The country about fifty miles north, 


‘though within the limits of the London Company 


grant of 1609, was as yet unoccupied. The same 
was true of the region over fifty miles south. As 
the London Company had been abolished years 
before, and the King could grant what sovereign- 
ties he chose, was it not practicable for Sir George 
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to obtain a grant of independent territory beyond 
those lines? ; 

On the whole, Baltimore preferred the country 
north of the Potomac. Seeing his opportunity, 
he returned to England and prepared a charter 
which he presented to his Majesty, modeled after 
that already granted for Avalon. Sir George ex- 
plained his purposes, and pointed to that provision 
of the charter in which, for the first time in 
America, the principle of religious toleration was 
avowed—though not explicitly. Charles acceded 
to his petition; but before the formalities of seal- 
ing and delivering the instrument were completed, 
—namely, on April 15, 1632,—Sir George Calvert 
died. His rights and titles descended to his son 
Cecilius (or in English Cecil) Calvert; and to him, 
on June 20, the charter as granted to his father 
was issued without modification or abridgment. 

The territory included was to be bounded on 
the south by the Potomac, from its source to the 
Chesapeake Bay; thence across the Bay to Wat- 
kin’s Point, and eastward to the ocean; thence 
north by the western coast line of Delaware Bay 
and River to 40° N. L.; thence west on that parallel 
to the meridian passing through the source of the 
Potomae, and south to the place of beginning. The 
territory here defined is obviously much larger 
than the present State of Maryland; including in 
fact the whole State of Delaware and a broad belt 
of southern Pennsylvania, and containing the 
sites of Philadelphia, Wilmington, and other im- 
portant cities. . 
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This was now separated from the London Com- 
pany’s Virginia grant and made independent; it 
was declared to be a province of England, or of the 
British ‘‘Empire,’’ which began with her first for- 
eign colony, ‘‘Our Kingdom of Virginia.’’? Lord 
Baltimore was declared to be the proprietary and 
absolute lord of the new country, and his right and 
title were to descend to his heirs and assigns in 
perpetuity. Its name was first given by the King 
as Terra Maria, or Mary’s Land, in honor of the 
Queen, Henrietta Maria; but Lord Baltimore Eng- 
lished the name into Maryland. 

Each proprietary to all time was to acknowl- 
edge it as the King’s fief by rendering annually at 
Windsor Castle, on Tuesday of Easter week, two 
Indian arrows. As for the rest, their rights and 
prerogatives were to be absolute and indefeasible . 
—‘‘palatine”’ rights similar to those enjoyed by 
the Bishop of Durham in England. They should 
have absolutely sovereign rights of military de- 
fense and civil administration, creating subordi- 
nate jurisdictions, courts, the levy and collecting 
of all taxes, ete.; and mirabile dictu! the confer- 
ring of titles and dignities on the distinguished 
men of the province, so long as they were not those 
of the English nobility. Free trade to the English 
ports was conceded. The government should be 
local and popular, and according to the principles 
of English common law. The clauses of the char- 
ter in cases of doubtful interpretation should be 
construed in favor cf the proprietary. The Crown 
reserved nothing except the loyal allegiance of the 
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inhabitants, with one-fifth of all the gold and sil- 
ver discovered. The proprietary was a sort of 
American viceroy of the King of England. 

As to religious faith and practice, the charter 
virtually conceded freedom to all. The subject 
was not formally elaborated; but in two places it 
was presented. In one clause the advowson— 
nomination of persons to vacant benefices—was 
granted to the proprietary. More important is the 
final clause, that no interpretation of the charter 
should be made ‘‘whereby God’s Holy and true 
Christian religion or the allegiance due to us, our 
heirs and successors, may in any wise suffer by 
change, prejudice, or diminution.’’ This might 
theoretically extend the English Church establish- 
ment to the colony; but it certainly left the Catho- 
lics, and indeed all Christians, free to the equal 
enjoyment of their own faith and practices. 

On the score of civil government, it might 
seem that the proprietary was everything and the 
people nothing; but not so. True, he was consti- 
tuted a kind of local sovereign, first of his kind in 
America. None the less, the people of Maryland 
were recognized as a true body politic. They were 
to be freemen and to have free institutions. They 
should participate in the legislation of the colony. 
There should be justice and uniformity, and the 
security of equal rights to an extent which, theo- 
retically at least, made colonial Maryland the 
freest community of all the Old Thirteen. Thus 
much did the effort to secure liberty and a suc- 
cessful issue for a Catholic colony in America, 
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conduce to the enlargement of freedom and the 
security of the rights of man. 

The proprietary had represented to the King 
that the country contemplated in the grant was 
‘“‘hactenus inculta,’”’ in law phrase—hitherto unoc- 
cupied by civilization. This was true absolutely 
when Baltimore and his company went to Vir- 
ginia; it probably was so when the grant was asked 
for: but in one spot it had ceased to be true when 
the grant was made, and there can be no reason- 
able doubt that it was the prospect of Baltimore’s 
coming again with a patent which caused this sud- 
den change. Virginia had plenty of land at her 
doors for expansion in 1630, and though explora- 
tions had been made up the Chesapeake, and com- 
missions given for trade, had shown no alacrity 
in following them up; but she wished to keep that 
territory and trade for her own future needs, and 
she did not want a nest of Catholics next door. 
It was of the highest importance, therefore, to 
forestall Baltimore’s occupancy by one of her own, 
which should give the color of a vested right to 
exclude him. 

An able and resolute adventurer, William Clai- 
borne, who had come over in 1621 as colonial secre- 
tary and remained as a planter, either took the 
charge on himself or was the privately understood 
agent of the colony in doing so. He had already, 
in 1628, received a Virginia commission to trade 
on the Chesapeake, but had done nothing with it. 
Now, going to London, he secured in 1631 a license 
to prosecute all kinds of traffic with the natives on 
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the upper coast, ‘‘in or near about those parts of 
America for which there is not already a patent 
granted to others for sole trade;’’ formed a part- 
nership with an English house; and returning, 
bought from the Indians Kent Island in the upper 
Chesapeake, near the head. There a trading- 
post was at once established, settlers were hastily 
induced to take up lands, and the new plantation 
was instantly admitted to send deputies to the 
House of Burgesses in 1632. That this swift cre- 
ation of a new section of Virginia a hundred miles 
from the old was a mere chance, the individual 
venture of Claiborne unsought by the colony, but 
happening in the nick of time for it, and growing 
to a size worthy representation in a single season 
from natural causes, is too much to believe. It was 
skillful tactics, but war; seizing a strategic point 
in the enemy’s country. 

When the grant to Baltimore was reported in 
Jamestown, the authorities sent a remonstrance 
to the home government, declaring that they were 
disheartened by the alienation of their territory; 
and claiming that the new section was effectively 
colonized. But politics and personalities decided 
such questions at Charles’ court—influences not 
unknown since even at Washington. The Queen 
liked the likable, estimable, and courtly Baltimore. 
For a legal excuse, it was alleged that Claiborne’s 
license had passed the Privy Seal unknown to the 
King—probably most licenses did and must. But 
after all, Baltimore’s cause was just: one small 
settlement, a year old, could hardly constitute a 
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right to keep vast regions unsettled as a preserve 
for the old colony. The Privy Council decided 
that Baltimore’s patent should be held valid, but 
that Virginia might freely seek to uphold her 
claims by law. Finally, the Council extra-judi- 
cially advised the contestants to give over their 
dispute and dwell together as brethren. This ad- 
vice, of course, contemplated the existence of two 
colonies in Virginia instead of one. 

Thus in the initial contest Lord Baltimore was 
confirmed in his rights and encouraged in his pur- 
poses. If it be thought surprising that a Protest- 
ant King and Privy Council should allow the 
planting of a Catholic state in America, we must 
remember (as has been said in a previous chap- 
ter) that at this time the policy of keeping dissi- 
dents at home to persecute had not been thought 
of. The policy favored was exactly the reverse— 
to rid the home government of opposition and em- 
barrassment by having as many of them go as pos- 
sible. Besides, Maryland was not to be a formally 
Catholic state. That its inhabitants might be 
Catholics was an incident; its constitution pro- 
vided means of preventing their harming the Eng- 
lish Church, and of interfering if they did so. 
‘As a matter of fact, there was from the beginning 
in Maryland a freedom of religious profession, 
and of systems of worship suggested by the con- 
sciences of the worshipers, to a greater degree 
than in any other colony except Rhode Island; 
and the toleration in Rhode Island came some 
years afterwards. 
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It had been Baltimore’s purpose to share in 
person the vicissitudes of the colonial adventure; 
but circumstances at the time forbade it. In the 
summer of 1633, while the expedition was prepar- 
ing, he named his brother Leonard Calvert lieu- 
tenant-governor of the colony. As councillors, he 
appointed Jerome Hawley and Thomas Cornwal- 
lis. George Calvert, another brother, was a vol- 
unteer in the company. Two ships called the Ark 
and the Dove, the first of three hundred and fifty 
and the second of fifty tons’ burden, were pre- 
pared; and about two hundred colonists were col- 
lected at Gravesend. 

From that port, in October 1633, the expedi- 
tion departed; first to the Isle of Wight, and 
finally, on November 22, to the Azores and West 
Indies en route to America. In writing to a friend, 
Lord Baltimore was able to say that his colony had 
gone forth under favorable auspices. ‘‘There are 
two of my brothers gone,”’ said he, ‘‘ with very near 
twenty other gentlemen of very good fashion, and 
three hundred * laboring men well provided in all 
things.”’ 

On the 27th of February, 1634, Point Comfort 
in Virginia was sighted. Governor Harvey had 
been ordered to show all possible favor to Balti- 
more’s people, and did so; which filled to overflow- 
ing the cup of the Virginians’ hatred for their law- 
less, violent, and rapacious tyrant. He came down 


iThe colony had been augmented to this extent in the Isle of 
Wight. There also two of the Jesuits, Father White and Father 
Althaam, joined the expedition. 
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from Jamestown and welcomed the new-comers; 
the Catholic report of his greeting was that he 
made it ‘‘with much courtesy and humanity.” 
Calvert was permitted to gather fresh supplies 
from the Virginians, and then the two vessels pro- 
ceeded up the Chesapeake to the broad mouth of 
the Potomac. 

That river the fleet ascended about forty-two 
miles to the island of St. Clement’s. Here a land- 
ing was made, and the lieutenant-governor took 
formal possession of the country. The river was 
explored for some distance above, intercourse was 
opened with the Indians, and assurances of friend- 
ship were exchanged. It was not deemed prudent, 
however, to begin a settlement so far inland. The 
ships descended to within a few miles of the estu- 
ary, where on the north side the St. Mary’s enters 
the principal stream; into this tributary the ships 
were directed up-stream for seven miles. 

At that point the emigrants found a small Ind- 
ian village on the bluff of the eastern bank. The 
place seemed to invite; the Indians were few and 
might have been dispossessed by force: but Gov- 
ernor Calvert chose the wiser and more humane 
method. From the stores of the Dove he brought 
to the Big Men of the tribe an ample supply of 
knives, hatchets, and English cloth; these were 
exchanged for thirty square miles of territory, in- 
cluding the village. Part of the huts were to be 
given up at once for occupation by the English, 
and at the end of the season the Indians were to 
withdraw to another place. Thus in peace and 
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equity, on the 27th of March 1634, a landing was 
made by the English; the Indian village was oc- 
cupied, and the colony of Maryland began to be. 

There was shown on the part of the new- 
comers a quick adaptation to the environment. 
They began to build immediately. A stockade 
was erected for defense—if defense should be 
necessary. The Indians were conciliated, and 
some of the Indian arts were learned. Captain 
Henry Fleet of Virginia, who had come with the 
expedition from Point Comfort, remained to act 
as interpreter. The Indian cooks taught the Eng- 
lish women how to prepare corn meal, and to make 
therefrom corn bread and mush. The two races 
fraternized; small things were not despised, and 
laughter was heard that summer on the bluff of 
the St. Mary’s. 

The colonists went freely into the woods and 
became hunters. They returned proudly with 
slain deer. Others extended the Indian clearings. 
Some gathered a cargo of corn and traded there- 
with as far as New England, where they procured 
salt and fish in exchange. Still others went into 
Virginia, and purchased breeding cattle and swine 
—for political hatred rarely spoils a good bargain. 
Lord Baltimore’s people fitted themselves firmly 
and well to the soil of the new country, and the 
colonial establishment was prosperous from the 
start. 

But the fight for possession against Claiborne 
and his backers could not be put off: a foreign 
post in the heart of their territory would make 
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their position intolerable at every step, and their 
trade and Indian relations an endless broil. Leon- 
ard Calvert on arrival had notified Claiborne that 
the island was within Maryland’s jurisdiction. 
Claiborne reported this to the Virginia authorities 
for advice. They ordered him to hold his post, 
as the validity of Baltimore’s patent was not de- 
termined; and sent another remonstrance to the 
Privy Council, taking the ground that as Clai- 
borne’s holding was private property, no general 
territorial grant could abrogate it, otherwise no 
one’s plantation would be safe. This was of course 


_why Kent Island had been occupied through an 


individual purchase, and not under colonial au- 
thority. The Privy Council replied that the revo- 
eation of the London Company’s patent did not 
affect property rights. This of course related only 
to property, not jurisdiction; but the Virginians 
chose to take it in the broadest sense, as enabling 
them to retain sovereignty over everything they 
possessed before the issue of Baltimore’s patent. 

Feeling his footing assured, Claiborne took 
measures to secure his monopoly of the Indian 
trade. To make the natives hold aloof from the 
new colony, he told them that the latter were a 
band of Spaniards. The tradition of Spanish cru- 
elty had spread through eastern America, and the 
natives readily took the alarm. They ceased to 
appear in the village of St. Mary’s, or came only 
with scowling visages. Baltimore’s people, how- 
ever, were soon able to remove the suspicions, and 
friendly relations were restored. 
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Early in 1635 the contestants came to blows, 
which were inevitable if each side persisted. One 
of Claiborne’s trading vessels came in the way of 
the Marylanders, and was seized for trading in 
their waters without a license; some such test case 
must be made. Claiborne’s action shows that he 
felt sure of Virginia’s backing, else it would be 
mere piracy: he armed a sloop and sent it forth 
to make reprisals. Calvert accepted the challenge, 
and sent two of his vessels to capture Kent Is- 
land. This brought the issue of battle. In the 
fight which ensued on April 23, one Marylander 
was slain; Claiborne lost two of his men, the 
remainder were forced to surrender and taken 
prisoners to St. Mary’s. On May 10 another of 
Claiborne’s vessels was captured. 

Claiborne fled into Virginia, and Calvert sent 
after him a requisition to Governor Harvey for 
his surrender. But on the news of the affray, 
Harvey had been deposed by a revolt of his 
subjects as a sympathizer with the enemy; and the 
Virginian John West, made acting governor in his 
place, of course refused to pay any attention to 
the warrant. Claiborne’s property interests on the 
island went to rack from neglect and fire, the Lon- 
don partners took possession of them, and an 
agent was sent over to supersede him in 1637. He 
then bought Palmer’s Island from the Indians, 
believing or professing to believe that that was 
outside of Baltimore’s jurisdiction; went to Eng- 
land, and presented a petition to the Privy Coun- 
cil, claiming that he had been dispossessed of his 
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American plantations by the illegal acts of Lord 
Baltimore and his subordinates. 

The Privy Council in 1638 decided against him 
on all points: his property right had never been 
questioned, but it must be held under Maryland ju- 

Balt}. YiSdiction; he had no territorial nor trading rights 
nor ey except as licensed by Baltimore. As to the wrongs 

against “one by the two parties, they must be referred to 

Virginia the ordinary courts of Virginia and Maryland. 
Palmer’s Island, which he had tried to sell, was 
also held to be part of Baltimore’s territory; and 
in the latter part of the year the Maryland officers 
took possession of it, ousting Claiborne’s tenants. 
These are usually held mere personal matters of 
Claiborne’s; they were in fact part of a carefully 
planned scheme of Virginia policy—not blamable, 
but neither were their opponents. 

Meanwhile the colony prospered. So vigorous 
were the opportunities for growth that no adverse 
circumstances could prevent their development. 
Conditions in Lord Baltimore’s Catholic province 

Growth corresponded more nearly to those which subse- 
ofmary quently prevailed in Pennsylvania than to those 
of any other American colony. Religious tolera- 
tion existed in practice, though its legal basis 
unfortunately proved but a fragile reed against 
the forces of Protestant bigotry later on. The op- 
pressed of England and the Continent, knowing 
of no better place, came in large numbers to the 
pleasant country of Maryland, and settling there, 
built their homes and prospered. Modest cottages 
sprang up along the shores of the Chesapeake and 
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on the islands of that great bay. This was the 
period of Maryland’s firm creation as an indi- 
vidual state. 

At this time the town of St. Mary’s was the 
capital of the province, and the most important 
place in the territory. At present only a few traces 
of the ancient buildings remain, and the name has 
disappeared completely from the maps. The set- 
tlement of David Jones on the site of Baltimore 
in 1682, and the subsequent development of that 
place, put an end to the growth of St. Mary’s, and 
restored that once busy centre to the fertile acres 
of farm land. 

Previous to 1637, Lord Baltimore had prepared 
a code of laws, liberal and just in scope and pur- 
pose; and believing that their adoption would be 
beneficial to the province, he forwarded them to 
his brother with the request that they be presented 
for the consideration of the Assembly. The gov- 
ernor accordingly convoked that body during the 
year mentioned, and laid the code of laws before 
the members. But while they expressed the utmost 
respect and affection for the proprietary, they did 
not hesitate to take issue with him regarding the 
initiative of the laws intended for their govern- 
ment. Without the least hesitation they rejected 
the code which had cost him so much time and 
effort; but they prepared in its stead a series of 
regulations highly creditable to their wisdom and 
sense of justice. Their action was approved by 
the proprietary, and there was no break in the 
cordial relations existing between them. 
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Under these regulations, the colony was divided 
into baronies and manors, and the privileges of 
each carefully defined. The liberties of the people 
were guarded by bills framed for that purpose; 
titles to landed property were defined, and the 
course of intestate succession regulated. The in- 
terests of the proprietary were provided for, and 
a bill of attainder enacted against Claiborne. Fol- 
lowing the example of Virginia, tobacco was made 
a legal tender, but no limit was placed upon its 
production. Tobacco was already the leading sta- 
ple of the colony, commanding a certain price in 
the markets of Europe; and as neither of the 
precious metals had been discovered in the prov- 
ince, this product constituted the most convenient 
medium of exchange. ! 

The third Assembly of Maryland, which con- 
vened in 1639, was rendered memorable by the in- 
troduction of a representative body, due to the 
large increase of population. The representatives 
were to be termed ‘‘burgesses,’’ and with those 
ealled by special writs of the proprietary, the gov- 
ernor, and the secretary, were to constitute the As- 
sembly. But by a unique mixture of mass-meeting 
and representative systems, all freemen’ who re- 
frained from voting had the right to sit in person; 
which it would seem gave the capital an unfair 
preponderance. There was no division of houses, 
but all branches of the government met in the same 
chamber. This constitution continued in force 


1These were defined as all except indented servants and slaves. 
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until 1650; although, in the mean time, ineffectual 
efforts were made by the people to secure a demo- 
cratic representation by a separation of the houses. 

Various acts were passed by this Assembly of 
1639 to define and secure the liberties of the colo- 
nists, and to enforce the administration of justice. 
The great charter of England was declared to be 
the measure of liberty for the colonists, all whom 
were required to take the oath of allegiance to the 
King. As in Virginia, the shortness of food crops 
from the exclusive cultivation of tobacco was leg- 
islated against by requiring the planting of corn 
and other products; and a general assessment was 
levied to erect a public mill. 

Nothing further occurred to disturb the peace- 
ful flow of events in Maryland until 1642, when 
an Indian war grew out of the usual causes of such 
wars: the rapid increase of colonists, and conse- 
quent driving away of the game by the clearing 
of the forests, destroying the natives’ means of 
life; their thefts of the whites’ tools and live-stock, 
the whites’ reprisals; the purchase of large tracts 
of land without the interposition of the govern- 
ment, rarely without some species of fraud or de- 
ception, and always to the later regret of those 
who had parted with them for a trifle; and perhaps 
chief of all, kidnapping for slaves. Brooding over 
these things, at length their indignation burst forth 
into open hostilities. For nearly two years the 
contest raged. There were no great engagements: 
the Indians confined their operations to the most 
exposed settlements. Little hamlets and single 
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cabins were surprised and destroyed, their occu- 
pants being subjected to the familiar horrors of 
savage cruelty. The war gradually spent its fury 
and subsided. At length, toward the end of the 
year 1644, the Indian ambassadors came bearing 
the pipe of peace, and the white settlers were glad 
to be rid of the hideous nightmare and resume 
friendship again. 

But it was sensibly resolved to do away with the 
more fruitful sources of native rancor. Two stood 
above all others: fraudulent land purchases and 
kidnapping. As to the first, all such purchases 
thereafter without the consent of the proprietary 
were to be void. The second was an old and deep- 
rooted evil, sure to flourish in an age which be-. 
lieved in slavery. The Spaniards had introduced 
the custom of enslaving their prisoners of war. In 
the past, Indian habits making it impossible to 
exchange prisoners, it was deemed more humane 
to put them to work than torture or slaughter 
them ; but the profit to be made out of them had as 
much to do with it as humanity. The other colo- 
nists borrowed this custom from the Spaniards, 
until it became the universal rule to enslave the 
Indian prisoners. Avarice stepped in also, and 
made no scruple of kidnapping friendly Indians 
and selling them in America or Europe. No other 
outrage was more bitterly resented by the Indians. 
It was therefore enacted that in future, kidnap- 
ping friendly Indians should be a capital offense. 
For the whites’ protection, it was made a high 
misdemeanor to supply the Indians with liquor, 
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or with arms or ammunition. If these were less 
pleasing to the natives, they were quite as effective 
so far as they were enforced. 

These Indian troubles ended just as Opechan- 
kanough’s latest massacre and attempt to drive 
the whites from Virginia was set on foot. Nothing 
better shows the hopeless impossibility of com- 
bining the natives in any common action against 
the intruders,—or indeed their lack of any feeling 
of common interest,—and their childlike ungov- 
ernability. They struck, like children, when they 
felt angry, with no larger plan except when a great 
leader arose. 

This war coincides also with the Civil War in 
England. All the colonies were placed in a diffi- 
cult position,—exposed to the wrath of the victors 
if they espoused the side which failed, yet unable 
to hold entirely aloof. But the Baltimore govern- 
ment was in a peculiarly ticklish place. Its chiefs 
were royalists by conviction and policy, and if the 
royal cause failed they were obnoxious to the Puri- 
tans in a double degree, as such and as Catholics. 
Calvert knew not what to do; he left Giles Brent 
as deputy, and went to England to consult his 
brother. The latter was with the King at Oxford, 
the headquarters of the royal army. Charles com- 
missioned them to capture any London ships that 
appeared in their waters, as being presumptively 
under Parliament’s license. This commission was 
forwarded to Brent, who utilized it in January 
1644 by seizing an armed English ship, and pro- 
claiming the captain, Richard Ingle, a traitor 
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and pirate; but Ingle escaped by way of James- 
town. 

The successes of the Parliamentary army had 
now produced semi-anarchy in the colony: many 
believed that the proprietary government would 
be ousted, and were unwilling to obey it longer; 
and when Calvert arrived in September there was 
general confusion. 

Meantime Claiborne had come back to intensify 
it. He had never ceased importuning Charles to 
be indemnified for his loss of the islands; and 
Charles finally in 1642 made him treasurer of Vir- 
ginia for life—it is said, taking advantage of the 
Queen’s absence in Holland to raise an army for 
the subjection of Parliament by pawning the 
Crown jewels. But there was probably more than 
desire to be rid of importunity. Claiborne had 
really been the representative of Virginia, put for- 
ward to work for its good and draw the lightning; 
and quite probably there was private assurance 
that the colony would be pleased with the appoint- 
ment. He now, while the English authorities were 
paralyzed by a mutual struggle, resumed the old 
plans; and by the latter part of 1644 had reoccu- 
pied Kent Island,—beyond doubt by help of men 
and money from Virginia,—despite the decision 
of the final deciding power in England that he had 
no rights there. When the wreckage of battle was 
cleared up, actual possession would be a strong 
legal point; the King’s cause was fast losing 
ground, and it seemed probable that his allies the 
Baltimores would meet with no favors from the 
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victors. He kept the island for two years and a 
half. 

Shortly after his reoccupancy, the forecast 
seemed justified by the total overthrow of the Bal- 
timore government. He probably had nothing to 
do with it; but it being coincident with his own 
adventure, the twin illegality is usually known as 
**Claiborne and Ingle’s Rebellion.’’ Ingle had 
complained to Parliament, and received a priva- 
teer’s commission to operate in the Chesapeake 
Bay, with a war-ship called the Reformation; 
the name indicates his ostensible mission of a 
crusade against the Catholic colony. Returning 
thither in February 1645, he seems to have pro- 
claimed that he had come to the help of the Prot- 
estants against the Catholic interest, which had 
been empowered by the King to seize their ships 
and persecute them. At all events, some of the dis- 
affected rose and joined him, with some volunteers 
from Virginia; and he marched into St. Mary’s 
and overthrew the executive there without opposi- 
tion. 

No one dared or cared to risk himself for a 
lost cause, as Marston Moor had proved the King’s 
to be, and Calvert with Brent and a few devoted 
friends fled to Virginia. That colony was strongly 
royalist, and was governed by the ardent royalist 
Sir William Berkeley; but the latter had gone to 
England in June, and did not return for a year. 
The acting governor, Kemp, and the Council, were 
full of sympathy, but informed Calvert that they 
‘‘could give him no help’’; inded, they did not 
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dare, in the then posture of affairs. They could 
hardly have the face publicly to uphold their own 
official Claiborne, however; and gravely notified 
him to ‘‘surcease for the present all intermeddling 
with the Island of Kent.’’ He paid no attention, 
of course; whereupon they offered to act as um- 
pires with the Baltimore government. This too 
was refused, and the matter rested. 

Ingle does not seem to have pretended, or at 
least shown, any Parliamentary commission to 
form a government. Legally, he was a mere pirate 
and outlaw in thus extending his rights of war; nor 
had the executive he set up, with Colonel Edward 
Hill at the head,—probably himself as admiral 
and commander, but we do not know,—any better 
sanction. Its power rested on the fact that the 
supporters of the legal government were cowed by 
the events in England, that the new one repre- 
sented at least an aggressive minority in sympathy 
with Parliament,—the current notion that it was 
a mere pirates’ camp is nonsense,—and that, for 
a time at least, it confined its oppressions and 
plunder to the Catholics. The Thirty Years’ War 
had now gone on twenty-seven years, Germany 
was largely a desert and a graveyard, and passion 
against the Catholics was very hot. An oath of 
submission to Parliament was tendered to all the 
inhabitants; the Catholics refused to take it, and 
this was made the pretext for all sorts of harry- 
ing and extortion. The chief supporters of the 
Baltimores were banished and their property con- 
fiscated; others were heavily fined. Several of 
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the more influential priests or ‘‘malignants”’ were 
arrested and taken to England in chains; one ac- 
count says Ingle went with them to testify against 
them. 

Such an illegal administration, resting on force 
and the coherence of plunder and passion, was 
bound before long to wear itself out and fall in 
pieces. It must have committed much depreda- 
tion on its own side, and quarreled over the spoils. 
Even the Protestants grew sick of their persecu- 
ting and freebooting government, always hunting 
for some one to rob; and Calvert after a year or 
so was informed that they were ready to help him 
turn it out and restore a legal and decent one. 
Berkeley was now back, and gladly enabled Cal- 
vert to raise, equip, and drill a force of Virginia 
volunteers. With these, in August 1646 Calvert 
marched to St. Mary’s; the population rallied to 
him, and Ingle in turn had to leave hastily, the 
people denouncing his ‘‘heinous rebellion.’”’ We 
have better cause than they, as in the course of it 
most of the records were destroyed. 

To oust Claiborne was the next step, and with 
Virginia supporting him might be embarrassing ; 
but he had made a misstep. Charles, it was true, 
had been finally beaten, become a fugitive in his 
own kingdom, and been surrendered by the Scots 
to the commissioners of Parliament; and the Cava- 
liers of Virginia, even Berkeley, realized that they 
must submit to facts. But they would not go far- 
ther, and throw off their allegiance either to him 
or his acts of rightful authority in the past. 
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Berkeley’s loyalty outweighed his interest in the 
colony’s boundary struggles. Claiborne was a 
rebel against the King’s government; and Calvert 
was helped to raise a new force, which in April 
1647, under his personal command, bore down on 
Kent Island and drove out Claiborne and his fol- 
lowers once more. 

But: Calvert realized that it would be no longer 
possible to conduct a royal Catholic province 
within the domain of the triumphant Parliament. 
Any such effort would lead to his speedy undoing 
and the loss of all he had gained by his victory 
over Claiborne. Therefore, with the co-operation 
of his brother the Lord of Baltimore, he reorgan- 
ized the government on the basis of a Protestant 
colony, acknowledged the supremacy of Parlia- 
ment, and appointed Robert Vaughn, a Protestant, 
deputy-governor and commander of Kent Island. 

While these matters were in course of adjust- 
ment, Leonard Calvert died, on the 9th of June, 
1647, only two months after his return to his 
province. With his death at the early age of 
forty-one, there passed from the stage of colonial 
politics the ablest member—and equal to any in 
honor and loyalty—of a family eminently distin- 
guished for those qualities. Fourteen of the 
forty-one years of his life had been spent in 
America, with the exception of a brief visit to 
England in 1648 to consult his brother regarding 
the future of Maryland. 

On his death-bed, he appointed as his successor 
Thomas Green, a Catholic, and an ardent Cavalier. 
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This was a palpable error of judgment; for Par- 
liament was now in the full flower of its triumph, 
and both Catholics and Cavaliers were regarded 
as natural enemies of the Commonwealth. Green, 
however, proved to be a faithful officer. He 
served as deputy-governor during the remainder 
of 1647 and the greater part of the following year. 

The Assembly of 1647, after declaring that 
“‘the province had been wasted by a miserable dis- 
sension and unhappy war, which had been closed 
by the joyful restitution of a blessed peace,’’ pro- 
ceeded to extend a general pardon and oblivion 
for all past offenses. A universal amnesty was 
proclaimed, and pardon for all refugees except 
Ingle; Maryland now enjoyed a short season of 
quiet. Claiborne had returned to England, where 
he assumed the character of a persecuted friend 
of Parliament; and in course of time he appeared 
once more to trouble the waters of the Chesapeake. 

There was now a period of two years when 
the colonies were left to their own resources, while 
England was rent by the closing events of the 
revolution. The King was a prisoner, and Parlia- 
ment and the army contended for the supremacy, 
the final victory being in favor of the latter under 
the leadership of the indomitable Cromwell. The 
eolonies north and east of Maryland rejoiced in 
the ascendency of the Commonwealth; but Vir- 
ginia and the British islands of the West Indies— 
rapidly filling up with royalist emigrants—openly 
proclaimed their sympathy for the imprisoned 
King, while Maryland was regarded with a goodly 
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amount of suspicion by Parliament and the friends 
of the popular cause. 

Not alone to retain his province, but to keep 
his fellow Catholics from passing under the har- 
row, Lord Baltimore felt it needful at once to 
acknowledge frankly the Protestant, Puritan, and 
Parliamentary ascendency; at the same time that, 
so far as he was able, he put it out of their power 
to persecute his sect. Otherwise the direction of 
affairs was almost sure to be taken out of his hands. 
In August 1648 he removed Green and appointed 
the Puritan William Stone, of Northampton 
County, Virginia, governor; and formed a new 
Council of five, three of them Protestants, with 
a Protestant secretary. But these must take oaths 
not to molest on religious grounds any one pro- 
fessing belief in Jesus Christ, ‘‘and in particular 
no Roman Catholic.’’ Stone’s commission also 
forbade him to repeal any law concerning religion, 
existent or future, without the consent of the 
proprietary. The meaning of this was quickly 
made apparent. 

Baltimore had drafted a number of laws for 
the Assembly to consider; and it was probably 
one of these which the Assembly of 1649 enacted, 
of the foremost note in American history, extend- 
ing religious toleration to all the inhabitants of 
the province. This shows that the provisions 
in the charter were considered much too vague. 
Indeed, the practical tolerance before Ingle’s time 
had resulted from circumstances, not from colony 
law. 
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The measure was entitled An Act concern- 
ing Religion, and commenced with a preamble 
declaring that the forcing of the conscience had 
been of dangerous consequence in those coun- 
tries wherein it had been practiced; wherefore it 
was enacted that no persons professing to believe 
in Jesus Christ should ever be molested in respect 
of their religion, or in the free exercise thereof, 
or be compelled to the belief or exercise of any 
other religion against their consent, so that they 
were not unfaithful to the proprietary or con- 
spired against the civil government. It was fur- 
ther provided that persons molesting any other 
in respect of his religious tenets should pay each 
treble damages to the party aggrieved, and twenty 
shillings to the proprietary; that those who should 
apply to their neighbors opprobrious epithets of 
religious distinction should forfeit ten shillings; 
that any one speaking reproachfully against the 
blessed Virgin or the apostles should forfeit five 
pounds; but that blasphemy against God should 
be punished with death. 

This was the first instance in the history of 
the world where toleration even within the broad 
lines of a great religion was established by law; 
and it is no discredit to the Catholics that they 
were primarily consulting their own interests— 
most good institutions in the world originate no 
otherwise. At that period intolerance prevailed 
among all denominations, and this Maryland in- 
stance stands out as the only exception to the rule. 
Rhode Island was the only one of the English 
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colonies where the principle of toleration then pre- 
vailed; and even there, Catholics were excluded 
from participation in the political privileges that 
were enjoyed by the rest of the inhabitants. 

In Virginia, where the Church of England pre- 
dominated, Nonconformist Puritans and Quakers 
were being driven out at the point of the sword, 
while they in turn contended among themselves for 
precedence and combined against the Catholics. 
It was a general upheaval of militant Christianity, 
in which each of the restless factions struggled 
for the mastery. Politics entered also into the 
bitterness of the contest in Virginia, intensifying 
the animosity of the warring sectaries. The An- 
glicans, uniting with the refugee Cavaliers, upheld 
the banner of the King; while the Nonconform- 
ists, with scarcely a dissenting voice, favored Par- 
liament and the Commonwealth. 

Puritans, Presbyterians, and Quakers were 
compelled to flee for their lives from Virginia; 
and finding refuge in Catholic Maryland, soon 
gained the ascendency there, whereupon they pro- 
ceeded to place their benefactors under the ban of 
the law. They not only sought the abrogation of 
the Catholic worship, but, as we shall presently 
see, they attempted to undo every feature of that 
very system of toleration which had afforded them 
protection from the fury of the Cavaliers. 

Baltimore had contracted with Stone to find five 
hundred settlers to take land grants in Maryland; 
and doubtless had an idea that the sectarian fights 
in Virginia would furnish abundant material. He 
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can hardly have anticipated that those whom he 
benefited would turn and rend him, though he pru- 
dently provided against it in the act above. The 
first body obtained by Stone were about one hun- 
dred Puritans converted by a mission from New 
England, who had been banished by Berkeley for 
refusal to conform; Stone offered them grants and 
full religious and civil liberty, which they accepted. 
Delayed by this business, Stone unfortunately did 
not go to Maryland for some months after his 
appointment. 

Meanwhile Green continued to act as governor; 
and when the King was beheaded on January 27, 
1649, he proclaimed Charles II. as his successor. 
About the same time the Virginia House of Bur- 
gesses announced its adherence to the Stuart dy- 
nasty; and thus the two provinces were placed 
in open hostility to the triumphant Parliament- 
arians. It was an unwise and indiscreet policy, 
and brought swift action from the dominant pow- 
ers in England. Green’s proclamation provoked 
the hostility of the entire Protestant element 
against Maryland, and proved to be the beginning 
of the downfall of Catholic supremacy in that 
provinee. Lord Baltimore, who was then striving 
in England to retain the friendship of the ruling 
powers, by no means approved Green’s course; but 
he was held responsible for the acts of his gov- 
ernor, and suffered accordingly. 

Stone and his colony reached Maryland not 
long after, and were greatly incensed at Green’s 
action. It was a slap in the face of the entire 
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Parliamentary party, and stung the Puritans all 
the more on account of their persecution by the 
royalists of Virginia. -A bitter feud at once sprung 
up between the two hostile elements in Maryland. 
Stone landed his colony on the west shore opposite 
the Isle of Kent, and established them at a place 
on the Severn River which they called Providence. 
This was a grievous injury to the inhabitants of 
St. Mary’s, for, Stone being governor of the prov- 
ince, his action in settling on the Severn naturally 
transferred the capital to that place. A commer- 
cial rivalry came now into existence, and added 
to the sectarian hostility which had almost reached 
the explosive point. 

The name of Providence was changed to Anne 
Arundel Town, in honor of the beautiful and ami- 
able Lady Baltimore; but at a later period it was 
changed again to Annapolis, for Queen Anne, who 
gave the town a number of valuable presents. It 
was in this manner that the present capital of 
Marvland had its beginning. The place grew and 
prospered, and soon surpassed St. Mary’s both 
politically and commercially. 

The Catholics retained the supremacy in Mary- 
land until 1654, enlarging always the liberties of 
the people in conformity with the religious tolera- 
tion which they had previously enacted by law. 
A constitution was formed in 1650, which, with a 
few interruptions, continued in force for more 


- than a century, and proved to be a bulwark of 


safety under which the province flourished and 
grew rich. 
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From the very beginning of the settlements 
there had been an expressed desire for a division 
in the House of Burgesses, in order that the people 
might have a more direct and potent voice in leg- 
islation. As early as 1642 their elected representa- 
tives had appealed for the rights of separation, 
and to ‘‘sit by themselves and have a negative.”’ 
Their appeal was not heeded at the time, but in 
1650 it was provided by law that members called 
to the Assembly by special writ should form the 
upper house; that those who were chosen by the 
hundreds should constitute the lower house; and 
that only such bills as should be assented to by 
both houses and ratified by ‘the governor should 
become laws. This act brought the government 
up to the high standard which now prevails in the 
States of the Republic, and guaranteed the free- 
dom and equality of the citizens. 

An act recognizing and confirming the pro- 
prietary rights of Lord Baltimore was passed by 
the same Assembly, which also declared itself 
bound by the laws of both God and man to recog- 
nize these rights as established by the charter of 
the late King Charles. But at the same time they 
enacted a law prohibiting the imposition of taxes 
without the consent of the freemen, and declaring 
in the preamble ‘‘that as the Proprietary’s 
strength doth consist in the affections of his peo- 
ple, on them doth he rely for his supplies, not 
doubting their duty and assistance on all just occa- 
sions.’’ Before the end of the session, laws were 
also enacted for the relief of the poor and the 
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encouragement of agriculture and commerce. This 
was the last peaceful session of the Assembly for 
a long period of years; but the good which it 
accomplished remained and extended on down 
through the years that followed. 

During the same year, Parliament passed an 
ordinance declaring Virginia, the islands of Ber- 
muda, Barbadoes, and Antigua, in a state of 
rebellion. The Assembly of the first-named prov- 
ince had openly denounced the execution of the 
King, and had enacted a law making it a treason 
to asperse his memory or question the lawful suc- 
cession of his son. Maryland was also regarded 
with suspicion and distrust; but owing to the 
efforts of Lord Baltimore, it escaped the anathema 
of rebellion which was hurled against the other 
recalcitrant jurisdictions. It was, however, in- 
cluded in the declaration that the American plant- 
ations were of right and ought to be dependent 
on England and subject to her laws. 

From this ground Parliament never receded 
until compelled to do so by the results of the 
American Revolution; and the declaration was 
regarded as affording ample justification for in- 
cluding Maryland in the efforts that were soon put 
forth to subdue the rebellious colonies. In the 
end that province suffered more than Virginia; 
but this was due to the malignancy of Claiborne. 
Parliament appointed five commissioners— Den- 
nis, Stagg, Curtis, Claiborne, and Richard Bennett, 
who was afterward chosen governor of Virginia— 
to reduce and govern the colonies within the Bay 
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of the Chesapeake. At the same time it prohibited 
all trade intercourse with those uncompliant sec- 
tions, until they should humble themselves and 
acknowledge the supremacy of the home govern- 
ment. On Baltimore’s representations, Maryland 
was excluded from this order, leaving it to apply 
to Virginia only; unluckily the wording of the 
commission was left vague. 

For the enforcement of these measures a fleet 
and a regiment of soldiers were despatched to 
America, under command of Sir George Ayscue 
and Captain Robert Dennis, the latter being also 
one of the commissioners. A portion of the force 
consisted of one hundred and fifty Scotch prisoners 
of war who had been captured in the battle of 
Worcester ; and, strange to relate, they were to be 
sold to the Virginia planters as servants. How 
Parliament expected to sell royalist prisoners to 
the Cavaliers of that rampant and rebellious prov- 
ince is one of the mysteries that history does not 
attempt to solve. Neither does it inform us what 
disposition was finally made of the prisoners. By 
some means they were induced or compelled to join 
the Parliamentary regiment in several actions 
against the colonial rebels; after which no mention 
is made of them. These glimpses and side-lights 
afford some interesting revelations of the peculiar 
manners and customs of the times. 

The expedition sailed in September of 1651, 
but it did not reach James River until the fol- 
lowing March, having stopped on the way to sub- 
due Barbadoes. One of the ships—the John—was 
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lost at sea, carrying down with her two of the 
commissioners, Dennis and Stagg. It seems that 
Curtis returned soon afterward to England, and 
the whole power and responsibility devolved upon 
Bennett and Claiborne. 

It was the policy of Parliament to conciliate 
rather than to coerce the refractory colonists; but 
whenever it became necessary, the strong arm of 
the military was employed. Jamestown surren- 
dered on demand; and by due exercise of firmness 
and conciliation, Virginia was soon restored to 
amicable relations with the mother country. We 
have already related the compromise by which 
this was effected. 

But matters did not flow so smoothly in Mary- 
land. Order having been restored in Virginia, 
and the Guinea, a large man-of-war, having ar- 
rived from England, Bennett and Claiborne sailed 
in this vessel to St. Mary’s about the last of March. 
Their instructions were precise. All official docu- 
ments thereafter must be issued in the name of 
the ‘‘ Keepers of the Liberties of England”’ instead 
of Baltimore’s; and every inhabitant must take 
an oath of allegiance to Parliament, called ‘The 
Engagement.’’ Stone and his Council agreed to 
the oath; but the dropping of the proprietary’s 
name was a breach of their engagement with him, 
and they refused. Moreover, even the King had 
never insisted that writs should run in his name, 
and they had not done so, but in Baltimore’s. 
Why should Parliament be more exacting? The 
commissioners had a still more effective rejoinder: 
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they removed Stone and replaced the executive by 
a Council of six, ignoring Baltimore. This done, 
they returned to Virginia and divided the govern- 
ment between them: Bennett was made governor 
and Claiborne secretary of state. 

These events amounted to a virtual transfer- 
ence of Maryland from the proprietary to Parlia- 
ment. Stone now realized that he had made a 
mistake in attempting to resist an overwhelming 
force, and had harmed his superior instead of 
conserving his interests; and before the new gov- 
ernment had assumed full control, he announced 
- his readiness to comply with the demands of the 
commissioners, on condition that he might still 
‘reserve and save to himself’’ his oath to Lord 
Baltimore as proprietor of the province till ‘‘the 
pleasure of the state of England be further 
known.’’ They could not well dispense with his 
popularity, accepted the compromise, and restored 
him to office. But as usual with compromises, 
this did not satisfy either side. It was a mere 
temporary expedient, soon to be brushed aside in 
the scramble of contending interests. 

Claiborne was now in a position to settle the 
Kent Island business in his own way. He and 
his fellow-commissioners were the official rulers of 
Virginia and masters of Maryland, by Parliament- 
ary commission; and a double knot should be tied 
on the Chesapeake property, by grant to Virginia 
and by personal grant to himself. 

For the former, they sent in Virginia’s name 
a petition to Parliament in August 1652, praying 
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for a new charter restoring its old limits under 
former kings, as against all intruders. The peti- 
tion was referred to a committee of the navy, which 
reported that Kent Island was settled three years 
before Maryland was, that Baltimore had acted 
contrary to his allegiance in exacting an oath of 
fealty to himself, that the Maryland toleration 
law and others were contrary to English law, that 
the governor and Council had refused to issue 
statutes: in the name of the ‘‘ Keepers of the Lib- 
erties of England,’’ etc. Baltimore, however, as 
soon as he was informed of the state of affairs 
in his colony, had petitioned the Long Parliament 
for redress. He humbly represented that while 
Virginia had gone to the extremity of rebellion 
in her adherence to the cause of the King, Mary- 
land had not denied the authority of Parliament; 
and gave several good reasons why it was better 
policy to have two colonies than one. No action 
was taken on either. , 

But the personal side was in Claiborne’s own 
hands; and he invoked the instrument which all 
parties liked to use for their own side and all dis- 
missed contemptuously when employed by the 
other—an Indian conveyance. He had claimed 
Kent and Palmer’s Islands by right of purchase 
from the Susquehannock Indians; he now pro- 
posed to have this ratified by his puppet Maryland. 
That there might be no subsequent dispute on plea 
of ignorance, the commission was made up of citi- 
zens of Maryland, save Governor Bennett of Vir- 
ginia, whose reputation for probity and dignity 
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of character would add weight to the proceedings. 
A treaty was concluded with the tribe, the first 
article of which conveyed to the province of Mary- 
land all the country on the west side of the Chesa- 
peake Bay from the Patuxent to the Susquehanna 
River, and on the east side from the Choptank to 
the Elk, with the islands, rivers, creeks, etc., there- 
unto pertaining, ‘‘and whatsoever else to the same 
belonging, excepting the Isle of Kent and Palmer’s 
Island, which belong to Captain Claiborne.”’ 

It is hard to see just what Claiborne expected 
to gain by this. A chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link. The Indian title was of value only 
as an item of equity, to strengthen a case with 
some standing in law; and it was perfectly certain 
that Maryland would and could never consent to 
have Virginia exercise jurisdiction over these im- 
portant islands in the very heart of the province, 
and would repudiate the understanding as unau- 
thorized the moment it was possible. He probably 
hoped to be able, in case the two provinces were 
not finally consolidated, to force Maryland to pay 
well for a release. | 

Baltimore again appealed to the ‘‘ Barebones 
Parliament,’’ which came into existence by order 
of Cromwell in April of 1653, and finally to the 
Protector himself, but without any satisfactory 
result. Cromwell caused it to be given out that 
he had taken upon himself the settlement of the 
differences between Lord Baltimore and Virginia; 
but his occupation with larger matters prevented 
his doing so. 
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Baltimore, at last finding that nothing came of 
his efforts at home, decided to go to the heart of 
the trouble; and about the end of 1653 he wrote 
to Governor Stone, accusing him of cowardice, 
reproaching him for having submitted to the en- 
croachments of the Parliamentary commissioners, 
and ordering him to restore immediately the pro- 
prietary government. He demanded also that all 
public papers should be issued in his name, and 
an oath of fidelity to his personal government re- 
quired of the landholders of the province. This 
was a bold movement, amounting to rebellion 
against the authority of the Protector; and it pre- 
cipitated a conflict the results of which were dis- 
astrous to the proprietary’s interests. Stone 
promptly obeyed the commands of his superior; 
and in January 1654 he issued a proclamation 
embodying his instructions. The governor now 
embarked in troubled waters, and assumed the 
difficult task of sailing under two flags hostile to 
each other. Scarcely had he cut loose from his 
moorings under the new order of things, when 
news came from over the sea that Cromwell had 
dismissed his second Parliament, and was the 
actual and sole head of the government. He was 
indeed king in everything but name. 

Dismayed at his own indiscretion, Stone now 
endeavored to neutralize the effects of his recent 
proclamation; and four months after the first had 
been issued, he published another proclaiming 
Cromwell as ‘‘the Lord Protector of the Common- 
wealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and the 
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dominions thereunto belonging,’’ and declaring 
the proprietary government of Maryland to be 
“subordinate unto and dependent upon”’ the Com- 
monwealth. Although he was himself a Puritan 
and a Roundhead, he had already incurred the ill- 
will of his own followers by attempting to carry 
out the commands of Lord Baltimore, and espe- 
cially by removing the Puritan sheriff of Calvert 
County and appointing a Catholic in his place, 
under the express commands of the proprietary. 


It is not known whether the element of religious ' 


prejudice influenced this transaction or not; but 
it had the same effect on the public mind as if 
such had really been the case. 

Stone now proceeded to place himself in direct 
opposition to the Parliamentary commissioners, 
by issuing another proclamation in which he 
charged them with leading the public into “‘ faction, 
sedition, and rebellion,’’ against the authority of 
the proprietary. This document carried him clear 
over the line into the Catholic camp, and opened 
the way for decisive action on the part of Bennett 
and Claiborne. They were not the kind of men 
to be frightened by official proclamations. In their 
turn they sent forth a manifesto, announcing that 
they were acting under recent orders from Crom- 
well, and by virtue of these commands they pro- 
ceeded to overturn the whole proprietary gov- 
ernment. They dismissed all Catholic officers 
and appointed Protestants in their stead. They 
organized a board of commissioners to govern the 
province in the name of the Lord Protector, and 
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demanded Stone’s resignation as governor. He 
yielded without opposition, but solaced his 
wounded feelings by the use of ‘‘opprobrious and 
uncivil language.” 

It is difficult to account for Stone’s peculiar 
actions in these various transactions, except on the 
ground that he lacked the firmness necessary to 
cope with the exigencies of each occasion as it 
arose. There can be no question as to his sincerity 
and honesty of purpose; but the pressure brought 
to bear upon him seemed to render him incapable, 
in many instances, of doing the proper thing at 
the proper time. 

The Puritans, coming now into full control of 
the government of Maryland, proceeded to enact 
measures which were not in the least creditable 
to their sense of gratitude or spirit of forbearance. 
While they did not feel themselves at liberty 
wholly to ignore the rights of the proprietary, they 
did not hesitate to abolish its institutions. 

Fuller and Preston, the commissioners who had 
been appointed by Bennett and Claiborne to 
regulate the affairs of the province, convoked an 
Assembly, the first act of which was to pass a bill 
recognizing Cromwell’s title and authority. The 
Parliamentary commissioners had received a letter 
from the Protector, in which he expressed a desire 
that they would not ‘‘busy themselves about relig- 
ion, but settle the civil affairs of the government.”’ 
This letter was placed in the hands of Fuller and 
Preston; but its general terms were so ambiguous 
as to admit of various constructions, and on that 
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account they chose to disregard its evident pur- 
pose. The commissioners as well as the members 
of the Assembly pursued the course most in accord 
with their personal interests and inclinations, rely- 
ing upon the outcome of the future to sustain them 
in the good graces of the Protector. 

The Assembly accordingly enacted that no per- 
son professing the faith of the Church of Rome 
should be entitled to protection in the province, 
under the laws of England enacted during mon- 
archy and not yet repealed, or under those of the 
Commonwealth. By this act, the Catholics were 
placed outside the pale of both English and Ameri- 
can law, and subjected to the unbridled will of 
those in authority. 

It was enacted also that such as professed faith 
in God by Jesus Christ, though differing in judg- 
ment from the doctrine and discipline publicly 
held forth, should not be restrained from the exer- 
cise of their religion, ‘‘provided such liberty be 
not extended to popery or prelacy, or to such as, 
under the profession of Christianity, practice 
licentiousness.’’ This latter clause was aimed di- 
rectly at the Quakers, who in due time suffered 
under its provisions. A number of them who 
resorted to the province about this time, and began 
to preach against judicial oaths and military pur- 
suits, were denounced as heretical vagabonds, and 
subjected to the ignominious punishment of flog- 
ging and imprisonment. The Episcopalians were 
placed in the same category as the Catholics, and 
were excluded from protection under the laws. 
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These and other acts of similar character, which 
disgraced the colonial period of our history, afford 
a sufficient explanation of the determined oppo- 
sition of the American people to every measure 
bearing the least resemblance to ecclesiastical 
legislation. 

These proseriptive measures concluded the leg- 
islation for the session of 1654. The commissioners 
were active in fomenting disturbances, and en- 
deavored with pernicious industry to poison the 
mind of the Protector against Lord Baltimore, 
with a view to depriving him of his proprietary 
rights in the province. They transmitted elab- 
orate representations of his tyranny, bigotry, and 
royalist predilections; none of which, however, 
made the least impression on the mind of Eng- 
land’s great ruler. He fully appreciated the situ- 
ation in the colonies, and disregarded the intrig- 
uers who were using their opportunities to gratify 
their narrow prejudices and hatreds. Baltimore 
remained undisturbed in his rights, although he 
was allowed no opportunity at present to enjoy 
his privileges. The Protector had all he could 
attend to across the water, and was compelled to 
leave the control of colonial affairs in the hands . 
of agents, who often proved themselves both in- 
competent and malicious. 

Lord Baltimore was aroused to a high pitch 
of indignation on receipt of the intelligence re- 
garding the action of the Puritan Assembly of 
his colony. He and his predecessors had honestly 
endeavored to establish a code of laws which should 
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deal justly and liberally with all classes of the 
inhabitants; and naturally he resented the tyran- 
nical usurpation of his rights, and the proscriptive 
legislation of what he regarded as an illegal As- 
sembly. Again he appealed to the home govern- 
ment for redress; but failing to receive anything 
more than respectful attention and indefinite 
promises, he dispatched a special agent to America 
with a letter to Governor Stone, in which he bit- 
terly reproached that official with faithlessness 
and cowardice. 

Once more Stone was aroused to action. In 
January 1655 he rallied his forces, and issued 
orders and commissions in conformity with the 
commands of the proprietary. Fuller and Preston 
had removed the capital and public records from 
St. Mary’s to Preston’s house on the Patuxent, 
in Calvert County, where a quantity of arms and 
ammunition were also deposited. Stone’s first 
object was to recover the records and restore them 
to their proper place. He accordingly marched at 
the head of a considerable force to the house, which 
he surrounded and searched in true military style, 
without order or warrant. 

The province was now divided on territorial 
as well as religious lines. The Catholics occupied 
the Isle of Kent and maintained the capital at 
St. Mary’s, while the Protestants gathered on the 
Severn River with their headquarters at Annap- 
olis. The singular feature of this warlike array 
consisted in the fact that the Catholics obeyed the 
commands of Stone, the Puritan and Roundhead, 
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who was as sincerely devoted to their welfare and 
the interests of the proprietary as if he had been 
himself a member of the Church of Rome—a most 
unusual subordination of religion to duty. 

After the recovery of the records, Stone issued 
a proclamation to his opponents, declaring that he 
entertained no unfriendly purpose regarding them, 
but desired only to restore the rights of the pro- 
prietary. Meanwhile, however, he continued to 
search the houses of Protestants, and to seize arms 
intended for their use. When the commissioners 
sent men to demand the cause of these repressive 
acts, he threw them into prison and made no reply. 

By the following March (1655), Stone had 
collected and armed a force of more than two hun- 
dred men; whereupon he threw off all disguise, 
and boldly proclaimed his purpose to subdue the 
Puritans. His force was accordingly embarked 
on a fleet of boats prepared for the occasion, and 
sailed for the mouth of the Severn. Although the 
distance could not have exceeded ten miles, twelve 
days were consumed in the making of the passage. 
On the way the fleet was met by messengers sent 
by the Puritans to protest against the hostile ap- 
proach. They declared that ‘‘if no amicable settle- 
ment could be made, they and the men who sent 
them would die like men rather than like slaves.’’ 
Stone’s action in this matter was arbitrary and 
unwise. He seemed to have thrown discretion to 
the wind. Instead of treating the messengers 
courteously, and returning a civil answer, he seized 
them and’ their boat and proceeded on his way. 
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Some of the men escaped, however, and reported 
the strength and character of the expedition. 

Soon after this incident, a British ship flying 
the colors of the Commonwealth approached 
Stone’s fleet of boats, and was fired into by his 
orders. The ship escaped; but the incident caused 
Stone and his followers to be regarded as outlaws, 
who would not respect the flag of their country. 
It will be seen that some of the leaders, including 
the commander himself, were subsequently tried 
on this charge and condemned. 

As the expedition approached a small stream 
called Herring Creek, it encountered a force of 
Puritans under Captain Preston, one of the com- 
missioners; and after a sharp combat, Preston was 
captured and retained as a prisoner. This was a 
small affair, being but the first battle of the cam- 
paign; but its results infused new courage into 
Stone and his followers, and the commander fan- 
cied that it was a propitious opportunity to make 
another effort to secure peace without additional 
bloodshed. He accordingly dispatched a certain 
Dr. Barber into Anne Arundel County, to demand 
the surrender of the Puritans, and to publish a 
second proclamation declaring his peaceful in- 
tentions. Barber was a friend of Cromwell, had 
served in the Parliamentary army, and was de- 
-voted to the cause of the Commonwealth. He 
possessed, however, a warm personal attachment 
for Governor Stone, and served his interests ac- 
cordingly. He labored earnestly to restore har- 
mony between the contending factions; but without 
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avail, for there were principles at stake which 
could not be compromised. 

At length the fleet. of boats approached the 
mouth of the Severn; but their slow passage 
across the Bay had given the Puritans time to 
prepare for their coming, and a warm reception 
awaited them. The Puritans had chosen William 
Durand, a brave, zealous, and competent man, as 
their leader. In the Severn near Annapolis lay 
a large. merchant ship, bearing the appropriate 
name Golden Lion. This vessel carried one or 
more cannon, as was the custom in those days; 
and before Stone’s fleet drew near, Durand 
boarded the ship and ordered the captain, in the 
name of the Lord Protector, to fire upon the boats 
as soon as they came within range of his guns. 
To make his order the more emphatic, he caused 
an order to be written out and nailed to the main- 
mast of the Golden Lion, with an injunction to 
the captain to disregard it at his peril. 

But this captain, whose name was Heamans, 
needed no special urging to a service of this kind. 
He was a Roundhead, and like most of his clan, 
he had seen active service, and rather liked the 
smell of powder and the inspiring crash of big 
guns. Therefore, no sooner had the boats come 
within range of his guns, than he sent a round-shot 
splashing into the water among them. This act 
seemed to strike the boatmen with dismay, and 
they steered away toward the shore, with the in- 
tention of landing on a projecting cape called 
Horn Point, now a part of the city of Annapolis. 
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But Heamans, observing their purpose, sent an- 
other shot into the midst of the fleet; whereupon 
the boats fled into a creek which emptied into the 
river at that place, and thus drew out of the range 
of the Golden Lion’s guns. 

Stone drew his boats inland some distance, and 
landed his men where they could march across 
the point without coming within the range of the 
ship’s cannon. He now sent a strong protest to her 
captain, demanding his reason for firing into the 
boats, and warning him not to repeat the offense. 
Heamans replied in defiant mood, and intimated 
that if the commander of the Catholic forces was 
anxious for a fight, he could have his wishes grati- 
fied by coming within reach of the ship’s guns. 
This diversion, however, was not embraced in the 
plans which Stone had mapped out; and accord- 
ingly he marched his men across the neck with 
flying colors, ‘‘with drum and shoutings,”’ calling 
out to the ‘‘Roundhead dogs and rogues,’’ and 
threatening them with ‘‘whole bagsful of chewed 
Bullets rolled in powder.’’ To these opprobrious 
epithets they added the battle-cry of ‘“‘The Devil 
take him that spares any.”’ 

Many of the refugee Cavaliers had joined the 
Catholics in this campaign, a fact which explains 
to a certain extent the bravado of Stone’s com- 
mand. They camped on the banks of the Severn, 
and spent the night in true Cavalier style; but 
with the dawn they were surprised to see the 
Golden Lion and several smaller vessels lying in the 
ereek where they had landed the day before, and 
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preparing to fire into them across the narrow neck 
of land. Captain Heamans had brought the vessels 
up the creek during the night, and his guns were 
now opened on the camp of the invaders with 
destructive results. 

Meanwhile a New England man named John 
Cutts, who commanded a small Yankee craft, had 
taken possession of Stone’s boats and ammunition, 
and thus cut off all chance of retreat. They could 
only march forward and meet whatever should lie 
in their way. Moreover, they were not cowards, 
and having a force superior to that of the Puritans, 
they made up their minds to fight. Prompt action 
in this respect was essential; for the Golden Lion 
and her auxiliary vessels had obtained the range 
of their camp and were transforming it into a 
dangerous and uncomfortable location. Secarcely 
had they left tie camp, however, when they were 
confronted by a force of one hundred and twenty 
Puritans under command of Captain Fuller, who 
had marched down from Annapolis to oppose their 
progress. He was exceedingly anxious to avoid 
open conflict with the Catholics if it were possible, 
hoping by friendly negotiations to bring about a 
peaceable settlement; and issued strict orders to 
his men not to strike the first blow. 

But the affair had already gone beyond his 
control. The first blow had been struck. When 
the Golden Lion fired on Stone’s boats the pre- 
vious day, she killed one man; and as they drew 
near to Fuller’s force, they raised a shout of 
‘‘Hey for St. Mary’s!’’ and rushed upon the 
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Puritans. But they met men of their own metal. 
Many of the Puritans had served in Cromwell’s 
iron legions, and they were not dismayed at this 
insignificant skirmish. They met blow for blow, 
and shouting ‘‘In the name of God we fall! God 
is our strength!’’ they made the woods resound 
with the crash of their firelocks and the rattle of 
pbroadswords. It was the old contest of the Com- 
monwealth against royalty, transferred on a small 
scale to the green banks of the Severn. 

For a few minutes the battle was hot and 
furious. The Puritans were inspired by an abid- 
ing faith in the justice of their cause, believing in 
‘‘the glorious presence of the Lord of Hosts, mani- 
fested in and toward his oppressed people.’’ The 
Catholics and Cavaliers on their part fought with 
equal stubbornness. They too were Englishmen, 
and drilled in the arts of war. But against such 
men as they now encountered, they ‘‘could not 
endure, but gave back.’? The Puritans then 
rushed upon them with such fury that in a mo- 
ment’s time fifty were slain or wounded, not more 
than four or five escaped by flight, and the rest 
were captured. The victory was complete and 
crushing. The whole field was ‘‘strewed with 
Papist heads,’’ while on the other side only two 
of the Puritans were killed in the battle, and two 
others died subsequently of their wounds. 

All the leaders were killed or captured, among 
them Stone himself. A court-martial was con- 
vened, and the commander and four of his prin- 
cipal men were put on trial as outlaws and traitors 
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to the Commonwealth. All were convicted, and 
all except Stone were immediately executed. He 
was saved by the intercession of Fuller and other 
prominent men on the Puritan side. But the fury 
of the Puritans was intense, and no one can pre- 
dict where the slaughter would have ended had 
not the women come out to the battle-field and 
interceded for the lives of the prisoners. 

After the battle of the Severn, which occurred 
on the 25th of March, 1655, Governor Stone does 
not appear to have taken any part in public affairs. 
Neither did he lose the respect of his fellow- 
citizens, but was permitted to retire to his estate 
in Charles County, where he spent the remainder 
of his life. In consideration of his faithful serv- 
ices, Lord Baltimore granted him as much land 
as he could ride around in a day, and the rapid 
increase in population soon gave a genuine value 
to this property. One of his grandsons, Thomas 
Stone, was a member of the Continental Congress 
and a signer of the Declaration of Independence. 

Immediately after the battle, the Parliament- 
ary commissioners received a letter from Crom- 
well, forbidding them to interfere in the affairs 
of Maryland until the dispute regarding the 
boundary between that province and Virginia had 
been adjusted in England. This communication 
was sufficiently explicit as to leave no doubt con- 
cerning its meaning. ‘We will and require you,”’ 
wrote the Protector, ‘‘to forbear disturbing the 
Lord Baltimore, or his officers or people in Mary- 
land, and to permit all things to remain as they 
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were before any disturbance or altercation made 
by you, or by any other on pretense of authority 
from you.”’ 

This tardy command had come in response to 
the persistent appeals of Lord Baltimore; and it 
was on the high seas, backed by the guns of a 
war-ship, while the battle on the Severn was being 
fought. All things in Maryland were not ‘‘as they 
were.’’ The laws of the province had been over- 
turned, and others, totally different in character, 
substituted in their place. A number of English- 
men had been killed without warrant of law, and 
others had been hanged as outlaws who bore com- 
missions under Lord Baltimore’s patent, sealed 
with the great seal of the Commonwealth. It is 
safe to assert that the battle of the Severn would 
not have been fought if all the parties had known 
that this letter was on the way to America. 

It was time for solemn thought and considera- 
tion. The Protector sometimes wrote things that 
he did not mean; but in the present instance he 
was undoubtedly in earnest. It was neither safe 
nor pleasant to cross the path of a man who had 
ordered the beheading of a king. It would avail 
but little to plead that the orders were unknown 
when the deeds were committed. The letter had 
been written in January, and the culmination of 
lawlessness had not taken place till the end of 
March. Every man is supposed to know the law, 
and ignorance of its provisions does not excuse 
the violation of its principles. In the case of the 
Parliamentary commissioners, they had not only 
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violated the law, but had disregarded their in- 
structions, and in so doing, had wrought havoc 
and confusion and civil war in the province. The 
situation was indeed ominous; and after a hasty 
consultation, Bennett and Claiborne decided that 
it would be wise for the former to go at once to 
England and lay their case before the great Pro- 
tector. Accordingly he resigned his office as gov- 
ernor of Virginia, and sailed by the next ship. 
The Council of that province, learning the cause 
of his sudden action, made haste also to set itself 
right, disavowing all responsibility for what: had 
been done in Maryland. 

Bennett’s visit, however, was successful. 
Cromwell heard his plea, and in September wrote 
another letter in explanation of the first one. 
The letter of January was only intended, he said, 
‘‘to prevent any force or violence to be offered 
by either of the plantations of Virginia or Mary- 
land from one to the other, upon the differences 
concerning their bounds,’’ and did not mean that 
a stop should be ‘‘put to the proceedings of the 
commissioners who were authorized to settle the 
civil government of Maryland.’’ This letter was 
strongly marked by the peculiarities of the Pro- 
tector, and is so ambiguous that it might have 
served his purpose under any circumstances what- 
soever. But it was a source of great relief to the 
trembling officials in Virginia and Maryland. It 
meant at least that they would not be held account- 
able for the unlawful deeds which had been com- 
mitted under their sanction. 
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For a period of two years no further authori- 
tative message came from England. Cromwell, 
engrossed with other matters, referred the ques- 
tions at issue to the Council of State, and that 
body passed them along to the Commissioners of 
Trade. Finally, in November 1657, an agreement 
was entered into in England and ratified by Lord 
Baltimore and the Virginia agents, Bennett and 
Matthews, whereby it was provided that all past 
offenses should be condoned; that there should 
never be, with his Lordship’s consent, any inter- 
ference with the liberty of conscience; that his 
authority should again be paramount, but that 
no oath of fealty to him should be exacted of those 
who were then residents of the province, they 
being required to promise only obedience to the 
laws; and finally, that all land warrants should be 
granted, and acts of past Assemblies verified, 
without prejudice on account of late disturbances. 

Meanwhile, matters of considerable importance 
had taken place in Maryland. Accompanying 
Stone’s expedition in 1655, there was a petty 
officer named Josias Fendall, who was destined 
to become prominent in the future history of the 
colony. Acting under orders from Stone, he had 
seized the arms and ammunition stored in Pres- 
ton’s house on the Patuxent, and brought away 
the colonial records. Fendall was not without 
ability, but was possessed of great personal am- 
bition, which in this case led him into betraying 
his trust and working his own ruin. He was par- 
ticularly zealous in the cause of the proprietary, 
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and in return for his service was made lieutenant- 
1656-7 governor in 1656. He now attempted to assert 
the rights of Lord Baltimore; but the opposition 
was too strong, and he was arrested and impris- 
oned, being released later upon agreement that he 
would not disturb the provincial peace again until 
matters should be decided in England. 
Lord Baltimore appointed his brother, Philip 
Calvert, as secretary of the province, with en- 
Fendail) .arged powers and partial control over the actions 
and of the governor. Philip Calvert was also a mem- 
aces ber of the provincial court, and principal officer 
for entering and recording land grants, and for 
the administration of probate matters. In the 
mean time, Lord Baltimore’s petition to the Pro- 
tector was meeting with favor; and encouraged by 
the prospect, he instructed Fendall to begin pro- 
ceedings to gain control of the province. Philip 
Calvert arrived in the spring of 1657; and Fendall 
went to England soon afterward, leaving the ad- 
ministration of his office to Dr. Luke Barber. 
The condition of the colony was deplorable. 
Each party was determined to enforce its own 
pretensions. During Fendall’s absence in Eng- 
land, the Providence party, under the leadership 
of Captain Fuller, called an Assembly which met 
in September 1657. The lower house consisted 
of but ten members. The only measure of import- 
ance was a bill for the leyv of a poll-tax. A stand- 
ing committee was appointed for the collection 
and disposition of the fines which had been laid 
upon the party loyal to the proprietary. 
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Meanwhile Bennett and Matthews for Vir- 
ginia, and Lord Baltimore for Maryland, had 
signed an agreement in London which terminated 
the long dispute between the colonies. Lord Balti- 
more was careful to provide for his loyal subjects 
by the enforcement of the Act concermng religion, 
by conferring land grants upon those who had 
served him most faithfully, and by reserving for 
them the posts of honor and profit. Governor 
Fendall took with him to Maryland the articles 
of agreement which had been signed in London; 
and upon his arrival in the province, he summoned 
the leaders of the Puritan party to a conference. 
Some objections were made to the articles, but in 
the end a satisfactory compromise was reached. 

An act of indemnity benefiting both parties 
was passed, and the clause requiring an oath of 
fidelity to the proprietor was modified by substi- 
tuting an engagement or promise of submission 
for the oath, and applying it only to those who 
should come subsequently to the province. The 
governor’s commission was read publicly, and 
writs issued for the election of members of the 
Assembly. 

One of the first acts of the new government 
was the reorganization of the militia. The prov- 
ince was divided into districts, and an enumeration 
made of all persons between the ages of sixteen 
and sixty capable of military service. Musters 
were to be held every month, and absentees were 
to be fined a hundred pounds of tobacco for the 
first offence. The proceeds of the fines were to 
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be used for the purchase of drums and colors, 
and any surplus was to be expended for drink 
for the soldiers on muster days. 

The engagement to the proprietor and the 
military regulations were equally distasteful to the 
Quakers, of whom there were many in Anne 
Arundel County. Here one Josias Cole was said 
to be dissuading the people from taking the en- 
gagement; and of the newly appointed commis- 
sioners from that county, two refused to bind 
themselves to the proprietor. They were fined 
and others appointed in their places. Warrants 
were issued for the arrest of Cole and another 
Quaker named Thomas Thurston. Later an act 
was passed which provided that the Quakers were 
to be whipped from constable to constable, until 
they were sent out of the province. There is no 
instance of the enforcement of this act, and it is 
certain that the government acted with all leniency 
toward Thurston. 

Meanwhile Governor Fendall was building up 
a political party of his own upon the shattered 
foundation of the Puritan faction. It would seem 
that he had visions of another Commonwealth, in 
which he should play the part of Lord Protector. 
In this scheme he had the assistance of three mem- 
bers of the Council. The plan came to the surface 
in the meeting of the Assembly in 1659, in the form 
of the declaration of the Burgesses to the effect 
that they were a lawful Assembly, without depend- 
ence upon any other power in the province. Sec- 
retary Calvert objected strongly to this principle; 
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but evidently the governor was acting with the 
“‘leveling’’ burgesses, and the secretary’s protest 
availed nothing. Fendall and part of the Council 
united with the burgesses, while Calvert and 
others of the Council withdrew from the Assembly. 
The governor presided over the single house, and 
soon afterward resigned his commission to accept 
a new one from the Assembly. 

This miniature Long Parliament passed an act 
making it a felony to disturb the government as 
then established, and Fendall issued a proclama- 
tion commanding the people to pay no attention 
to any authority except that of Charles II. or the 
Assembly. Evidently the governor, who had pre- 
viously proclaimed Richard Cromwell, did not 
measure accurately the influence of Lord Balti- 
more at the court of Charles II. He did not be- 
lieve that one who had been so favored by the 
Protector would so soon be established in the good 
graces of King Charles. Such however was the 
ease, and the new commonwealth’s life was brief. 
Lord Baltimore was restored to his rights by the 
King; and acting upon royal instructions, the 
government of Virginia offered its services to put 
down the Fendall government. 

Virginia’s assistance was not needed, however. 
Philip Calvert was appointed governor, and war- 
rants were issued for Fendall and Hatch, the 
leaders of the usurping party. At first Lord 
Baltimore insisted that Fendali should pay the 
extreme penalty for his treachery; but mercy pre- 
vailed over justice, and Fendall was pardoned, 
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although deprived of the franchise and the power 
to hold office, and lived to trouble the peace of 
Maryland again. 

For a few years the Lords of Baltimore enjoyed 
in peace the results of their efforts; but their en- 
joyment was not in proportion to their merits. 
Their record stands clean and pure through a long 
stretch of time that reeked with moral and official 
corruption. They were Catholics, and so liberal 
were their principles that their faith seemed uni- 
versal. They did as much as any men of their 
age for religious freedom. Charles, the last of 
the line who had anything to do with America, 
was a friend of William Penn, and resembled him 
in character. He was perhaps more polished in 
manner, a better courtier and shrewder politician, 
but he entertained the same high ideas of justice 
and liberty. It was the ambition of both these 
men, as it had been of Baltimore’s two prede- 
cessors, to establish religious toleration in Amer- 
ica. The one was a devout Catholic, the other an 
uncompromising Quaker. Hach succeeded in his 
main purpose, the Quaker perhaps in a larger 
degree than the Catholic, but neither secured much 
in material benefits for his descendants. 


CHAPTER XXITI. 
THE DUTCH PROVINCE OF NEW NETHERLAND 


The history of New Netherland to the inauspi- 
cious beginnings of Wouter Van Twiller’s term 
as governor (1633-7) have been already related. 
He was a relative by marriage of the director and 
patroon Kiliaen Van Rensselaer. His memory is 
immortally embalmed by Irving in the ‘ Knick- 
erbocker History’’; but the delightful portrait 
there given is a pure fancy sketch, without the 
least resemblance to reality. So far from being a 
sleepy lout who could never make up his mind, 
he was so decisively awake to his own interests 
that though he made his first appearance in 
America in charge of a shipment of cattle belong- 
ing to Van Rensselaer, he returned to his ances- 
tral home four years later a wealthy moneyed 
prince. 

He was a good clerk and shrewd trader, but 
with neither the experience, judgment, nor firm- 
ness to make him a fit colonial governor; indeed, 
his purposes were directly incompatible with his 
being such. He saw the opportunities of the pa- 
troon system and gave it his official sanction, 
vastly to his own profit and that of the directorial 
ring which had seized the patroonships. He pur- 
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Island and Blackwell’s Island, and stocked them 
1633-7 with cattle. He built a handsome house for him- 
self, and had others erected for the principal 
_van subordinate officers. He took shares in or sold 
SiN cons his permit for the various monopolies about him, 
and saw that his own toll never failed. He spent 
large sums of the public (the West India Com- 
pany’s) money ostensibly in internal improve- 
ments; he laid out a cemetery, and gave the town 
the name of New Amsterdam. 
Not he, but the Dutch energy on which he 
levied, extended the lines of the colony east and 
west; but in doing this it came in contact with 
Rival the sturdy English settlers. How they defied his 
necticut Connecticut River ‘‘Fort Good Hope”’ at Hart- 
ford in 1633, and settled in Windsor; how, soon 
afterward, the younger John Winthrop’s party 
tore down the arms of the States-General at Say- 
brook and took possession of the settlement, and 
how Van Twiller vainly sent a sloop to dislodge 
them; and how the Massachusetts men flooded the 
valley beyond hope of Dutch occupation—have 
been told. 
Notwithstanding these losses, the Dutch con- 
trived to extend their trade with the Indians to 
aaa the east; and despite the warlike watchfulness 
trade between them and the Puritans, they traded to 
profit with each other, like sensible Teutons. 
Also, in 1634 Van Twiller made an advantageous 
treaty with the Raritan Indians. 
Meanwhile, he had the keen enjoyment of a 
complete triumph in the southwest. A party of 
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Virginia colonists under George Holmes sailed up 
along the coast to the Delaware in the summer 
of 1635, with intent to settle in that region. In 
attempting to pass the Dutch fort near the mouth 
of the river, they were brought to and compelled 
to surrender. They were sent as prisoners to New 
Amsterdam, where the governor had the satisfac- 
tion of shipping them back ‘‘pack and sack,”’’ to 
Point Comfort. 

But Van Twiller could grow rich so fast only 
at the expense of his employers’ interests as a 
whole, even if he favored the little ring of pa- 
troons; the rest of the directorate were incensed 
at his greed and his extravagance with the Com- 
pany’s funds. De Vries derided them for the 
‘*folly of promoting a fool from a clerkship to a 
governorship simply to act farces,’? and in Sep- 
tember 1637 Van Twiller was recalled. 

He was succeeded by William Kieft, who 
served from 1638 to 1647. In his first letter to 
Holland, he thus described the state of public 
affairs: ‘‘The fort is open at every side, except 
the stone point; the guns are dismounted; the 
houses and public buildings are out of repair; the 
magazine for merchandise has disappeared; every 
vessel in the harbor is falling to pieces; only one 
windmill is in operation; the farms of the Com- 
pany are without tenants and thrown into com- 
mons.’ 

Kieft was a man of enterprise and ability; 
but he had a furious temper, and was cordially 
hated by those whose illegitimate enterprises he 
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checked. The English flood pouring into Con- 
necticut, with the wretched condition of the Com- 
pany’s property intrusted to him, afforded Kieft 
ample incentive for his irascibility. According to 
his enemies, also, he had an unsavory reputation 
which preceded him to America. He had failed 
in business in Holland, with a stain on his char- 
acter. Subsequently, by official influence, he was 
made minister to Turkey; intrusted with money 
to ransom Dutch captives in slavery to the infi- 
dels, he pocketed the funds and left his unhappy 
countrymen to their fate. It is fair to say that 
every official who tried to check corruption was 
showered with abuse as bad-tempered and himself 
corrupt; and that even Dutch trading companies 
would hardly make notorious scamps and pecula- 
tors their agents. But that Kieft was a hysteri- 
cally nervous coward, of a base and savage nature, 
one foul deed brands upon his name ineffaceably ; 
and it almost deprives one of the power of judg- 
ing his other acts dispassionately. 

Kieft began by concentrating all the executive 
powers in his own hands. He appointed a single 
councillor, selected of course for willingness to 
do his bidding: we may fairly suppose, in despair 
of help from the burghers in stopping their own 
misconduct. He began at once to establish an 
autocracy which was contrary to all true principles 
of government, and could not be long maintained. 
One of his first acts was to issue a proclamation 
of forbidden and commanded acts, like many other 
colonial governors. Among others, no processes or 
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writings should be valid before any court unless 
written by the colonial secretary. The monopoly 
may have inured somewhat to the benefit of the 
governor. 7 

Pearl Street was merely a country road wind- 
ing along the bank of the river. Kieft ordered 
that in future all first-class residences should be 
erected on that street; and it soon became the 
aristocratic quarter. He repaired the fort and 
extended and strengthened its defenses. A wind- 
mill on State Street, a bakery near by, and the 
Company’s brewery near the windmill, were put 
in good condition to supply the people. He also 
erected a private brewery on Staten Island, where 
it is said he made the first beer brewed in America. 
His proclamation that no beer should be tapped 
during divine service, nor after nine o’clock at 
night, will be the subject of sneers or commend- 
ation according to the reader’s outlook. Like all 
colonial administrators, he prohibited the traffic 
in guns and ammunition with the Indians; lke 
all colonists, his subjects shamelessly violated 
the salutary ordinance, and reviled him for at- 
tempting to enforce it. He ordered the town bell 
rung every evening at nine o’clock, and those out 
after that hour must give a satisfactory reason. 
He established annual cattle fairs, and required 
orchards to be planted and gardens cultivated. 

A place of public entertainment was desir- 
able. Accordingly, in 1642, Kieft had a stone 
tavern built on the corner of Pearl Street and 
Coenties Slip, fronting on East River,—the first 
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public-house on Manhattan Island; later it was 
used as the Stadt Huys or city hall. Previously, 
strangers had been entertained either at private 
houses or by the colonial officials. 

About the same time a stone church was 
erected within the fort at Battery Point, and 
Governor Kieft placed a marble slab in the front 
wall bearing this inscription: ‘‘Anno Domini 1642. 
Wilhelm Kieft, Directeur General, Heeft de Ge- 
mente Desen Temple Doen Bouwen.’’* Subse- 
quently the governor was incensed at a sermon 
preached by Dominie Bogardus, in which his 
despotic administration was denounced; he ceased 
attendance, was wont to have his soldiers play 
noisy games under the church windows during 
service, and otherwise inflicted annoyance on his 
enemy. 

Kieft’s administration began as Van T'willer’s 
had ended, with protests against the encroach- 
ments of the English in Connecticut. At first the 
English inhabitants felt some alarm at the vigor 
of these proclamations; they strengthened their 
defenses and prepared to maintain their rights: 
but soon perceiving that Holland would not go 
to the length of war, they not only ignored his 
protests, but after a while compelled the Dutch 
garrison to evacuate the fort at Good Hope, and 
appropriated that plantation to their own use. 
The States-General always felt their legal claim 


1¢¢_had this temple built by the community.” Sarcastic inhab- 
itants thought this phrase over-true. The slab was preserved until 
1835, when it was destroyed in the burning of the old Dutch church 
in Garden Street, where it had been deposited for safe-keeping. 
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to be weak, and made no special effort to resent 
the encroachments of the English in that quarter. 

Finally, however, the Dutch succeeded in turn- 
ing the tables against the English on Long Island. 
They claimed the whole by right of discovery, as 
well as by purchase from the Indian tribes there; 
but in 1639 a company of New-Englanders made 
a settlement on the eastern end, where they re- 
mained unmolested until 1642. This was effected 
under the patronage of Lord Stirling, who had 
secured a grant of Long Island, without regard 
to the fact that the western sections were already 
occupied by the Dutch. Finally, having received 
a considerable accession, they secured a foothold 
in the midst of the Dutch settlements immediately 
opposite New Amsterdam. This aroused Kieft’s 
indignation to the highest pitch, and he immedi- 
ately proceeded to oust the intruders by force of 
arms. They returned to the southeastern coast 
of the island, where they founded Southampton. 
Here they remained until Long Island was at- 
tached to New York on the fall of the Dutch col- 
ony in America. 

Kieft’s success here emboldened him to under- 
take enterprises in a more distant field. During 
the same year (1642) he armed two sloops and 
sent them against some Marylanders who had in- 
truded into territory claimed by the Dutch on 
the Delaware River. The unexpected attack 
found the English wholly unprepared; they were 
driven back to Maryland, and admonished to abide 
on their side of the line. 
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knew the bullets would be fired back at them- 
selves. Kieft replied only with haughty re- 
proaches and angry recriminations; but when in 
16438 the New-Englanders entered into a federal 
union, to protect themselves against the Indians, 
the Dutch, and the French, he congratulated 
them upon their league and the same year applied 
to them for assistance against the Indians. This, 
however, they declined to furnish, except in the 
way of sending food and live-stock to make good 
such necessaries destroyed by the savages. They 
did not care to be drawn into Dutch quarrels, of 
whose justice they could not judge. 

The Indian war which Kieft provoked during 
the winter of 1642-3 was one of the most brutal 
and unjust that ever disgraced the annals of Amer- 
ica. It was an illustration of the fact that in the 
world’s economy, weakness and cowardice are the 
worst of crimes, and most heavily punished by 
Providence, the penalty as always falling chiefly on 
the innocent. It is the strong who can be cool 
and placable; Kieft was ferocious because he was 
environed with terrors, and his spirit infected 
those of his kind as panic always does. There was 
no occasion for them. There had been scattering 
mutual outrages and bad blood; but that there 
would be no great Indian war like that which had 
so closely threatened the life of Connecticut, was 
certain—not because the Algonquin tribes around 
the great New Amsterdam harbor, on Long and 
Staten Islands, along the Jersey shore, and north- 
ward on the banks of the Hudson, were of any 
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gentler disposition than others, but because they 
needed white assistance against their traditional 
enemies, the Iroquois confederates of the Five 
Nations. 

These tribes too had entered into a lasting 
peace with the Dutch; a peace unbroken by either 
side so long as the latter remained in the ascend- 
ency in New Netherland. The very life of the 
Dutch depended on keeping it so; for a single 
incursion of the Iroquois warriors in full strength 
could have annihilated the Dutch settlement at 
almost any period of its existence. The alliance 
rested partly on the hatred to the French of 
Canada started by Champlain, partly on mutual 
benefits. The Five Nations controlled the cream 
of the fur-trade, and in turn secured from the 
Dutch the arms and ammunition that made them 
irresistible against native tribes and long a match 
even for the whites. They nearly wiped out 
French Canada with firearms procured from the 
Dutch; and their prestige, though crippled by 
Frontenac, was not broken until late in the Ameri- 
ean Revolution. Again, the Dutch West India 
Company, which had to pay half its own war 
bills, strongly discouraged all hostilities. It was 
Dutch weakness and commercialism, not any su- 
perior Dutch equity or humanity, which gener- 
ally prevented Indian wars with them; and even 
so, their separate existence is as rich in Indian 
troubles as the corresponding term, at the outset 
of its existence, of any English colony north of 
Virginia. 
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But there remained in the same region a dif- 
ferent and much more numerous class of colonists, 
settled for some distance along the shores of Dela- 
ware Bay, and strong enough to maintain their 
claims. These were the Swedes, for whose pres- 
ence a previous chapter has accounted. It was 
the most picturesque settlement in America, for 
the people had brought the fatherland style of 
architecture with them across the sea. Crowning 
the bluffs and nestling in the glens along the 
Delaware, could be seen many of the same class 
of neat and comfortable cottages that still form 
one of the most pleasing characteristics of every 
Swedish landscape. Their stronghold was Fort 
Christina, built in 1638 by Peter Minuit, ex- 
governor of New Netherland. 

Governor Kieft had no sooner heard of Min- 
uit’s landing than he wrote an angry letter and 
sent it to him by special messenger, declaring 
that all the land bordering on the Delaware ‘‘has 
been our property for many years, occupied with 
forts and sealed by our blood, which also was 
done when thou wast in the service of New Nether- 
land, and is therefore well known to thee.”’ 
Minuit did not even reply to this protest; and 
the place remained in possession of the Swedes 
until it was captured by the Dutch seventeen years 
afterward. 

Minuit died in 1641, the third year after his 
arrival in New Sweden; but when Governor 
Kieft’s war-ships appeared in the river before 
Christina in 1642, and demanded the surrender 
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of the fort, another commander of equal firmness 
had taken his place. The Dutch accordingly re- 
tired without accomplishing their object. Each 
party to the controversy was satisfied to expend 
its martial force in protests and proclamations, 
and both continued to prosper and expand their 
material resources. The Dutch did not seem dis- 
posed to repurchase the Delaware territory with 
an expenditure of their blood, and the Swedes 
had no thirst for military glory. 

At the treaty of Stockholm, in 1650, Sweden 
and Holland made no reference to the disputes of 
their respective colonies in America, and the 
colonists were left to dispose of their troubles in 
their own way. They eventually settled down to 
a state of unfriendly peace, and remained in that 
condition until during Peter Stuyvesant’s admin- 
istration. Meanwhile the reader should not lose 
sight of the fact that a Swedish colony was grow- 
ing up on the banks of the Delaware, which by 
its stubborn individuality at last compelled its 
recognition as a separate province, and which 
produced some of the sturdiest soldiers of the 
Continental army. 

Kieft’s entire administration proved a stormy 
era for New Netherland. The English in Con- 
necticut charged the Dutch with disturbing, 
kidnapping, and plundering their traders, and 
selling arms and ammunition to the Indians. The 
latter charge was true: all colonists were bad 
enough in this respect, but the Dutch were the 
most wholesale and reckless, even though they 
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The selling of arms to the Iroqucis was one 
of the prime causes of Kieft’s war with the Al- 
gonquins. He had endeavored to stop the traffic; 
and he succeeded in a measure immediately about 
New Amsterdam, but with the Five Nations the 
trade went on as before. In 1640 the Mohawks 
alone possessed more than four hundred muskets, 
and their warriors knew perfectly well how to use 
them. The lower-river tribes complained bit- 
terly of this vantage to their old enemies while 
they were denied a similar privilege. Kieft’s 
one-sided efforts at reform, therefore, only added 
fuel to the fiames. In addition to this, he at- 
tempted in 1640 to exact from the tribes near 
Manhattan a tribute of corn, wampum, and furs. 
This aroused the savages to the highest pitch of 
resentment. No Indians ever paid a tax for their 
own government, and in their view it was an ac- 
knowledgment of weakness and subjection. Kieft 
could not have invented a measure better calcu- 
lated tc arouse their ferocity. 

While this grudge was smoldering, Kieft or- 
dered an attack on the Raritan tribe of Staten 
Tsland for an alleged theft, which it ultimately 
transpired was committed by white men. This 
fanned the embers into a flame. The Raritans 
revenged themselves by the destruction of a settle- 
ment established by De Vries on their island 
some years before. Kieft retaliated like a savage, 
by offering a bounty for the head of every Raritan 
brought to him. War was now on in earnest, and 
the outlying Dutch settlements began to feel its 
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effects. White men, women, and children were 
killed and scalped, and Indian men were shot 
without mercy. 

There was dread of a general Indian war; a 
result, as the burghers felt, of the unwise policy 
of their incompetent governor. His personal 
courage was also seriously questioned; and when 
he called on the “Twelve Select Men”’ to aid him 
in coming to ‘‘a wise conclusion,’’ they suggested 
that ‘‘inasmuch as the Honorable Director is as 
well the ruler as he is the commander of the sol- 
diery,’’ he ought, in order to prevent confusion, 
“to lead the van,’’ their place being to ‘‘follow 
his steps and obey his commands.”’ 

The grim humor of the wise men so impressed 
the governor that he did not recover until some 
days afterward, when he issued a formal procla- 
mation thanking them for their advice, but ex- 
plicitly stating that in future he would not 
require their assistance. He thought it tended 
toward dangerous consequences and the weaken- 
ing of his official influence. 

The southern tribes now became a prey both to 
the Dutch and their terrible enemies of the north. 
During the winter, while the river was filled with 
ice and they were housed in their huts, a strong 
party of Dutch-armed Mohawks burst into their 
midst. The Algonquins, ill-armed, cowed, and 
taken by surprise, made no effort to resist. Many 
fell victims to the Mohawks, others fled into the 
woods and swamps, while hundreds sought refuge 
among the whites with whom they were also at 
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war, knowing that certain death—and for many, 
awful torture—awaited them if they fell into the 
power of the Mohawks. Their miserable plight 
excited only cowardly exultation, not pity, in 
the stony heart of Kieft. ‘‘Now is the time to at- 
tack them,’’ he said, ‘‘while they are defenseless. 
We can destroy them without loss to ourselves.”’ 

Yet after the manner of his kind, he wished 
to shirk the responsibility on others. Only his 
own species would share it; but of the dismissed 
Council of Twelve, two or three were such, and 
the provincial secretary Van Tienhoven was of 
his exact stripe and egged him on. A meeting 
and feast were arranged (February 22, 1643) at 
the house of Jan Jansen Dam, one of their num- 
ber. There they concocted the details of this 
slaughter of unarmed men, women, and children; 
and presented a formal petition to Kieft in the 
name of the community, urging it as necessary 
retaliation for certain murders committed by the 
savages, to prevent the Dutch power and courage 
from being despised by them! Kieft heartily ap- 
proved this courageous scheme, and at once began 
preparations for carrying it out. 

Two days earlier De Vries had come to him 
on an errand of just self-protection. He had be- 
gun a settlement, ‘‘ Vriesendael,’’ on Tappen Zee, 
where the Hudson expands into the proportions 
of a majestic lake. Hither came some hundreds of 
refugee Indians, begging him for Dutch protection 
against the Iroquois. He was obliged to tell them 
that the Mohawks were allies of the Dutch; and 
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fearing that in despair they would seize his block- 
house, defended by only half a dozen men, he pad- 
dled his way through the floating ice to New 
Amsterdam and asked Kieft for a small rein- 
forcement. 

Kieft wanted all his soldiers for his own plan, 
and would lend none. Shortly the decision of the 
Rump Council was announced, as ‘‘solicited by 
the community.’’ De Vries protested hotly against 
its iniquity, folly, and illegality. It was not ad- 
vised by the Council of Twelve, of which himself 
was president, and was not the sense of the com- 
munity. It would result as the Raritan expedition 
had done, in the destruction of settlements and 
outlying unprotected farms, in widespread murder 
and ravage. Now was just the time to secure 
peace and friendship for good, on the best terms 
from the savages. He was talking to the deafest 
of deaf ears, those of a dastard; nothing could 
move Kieft from his purpose. As to the com- 
munity, Kieft held the whip hand by the power 
of his commission and by dominating the official 
organs of action. ‘‘I am going,”’ said the goy- 
ernor, ‘‘to make these savages wipe their chops.”’ 

Immediately across the North River, the terri- 
fied Indians had gathered in large numbers in the 
friendly camp of the Hackensack tribe. In the 
afternoon the soldiers were paraded on the espla- 
nade of the battery, and instructed regarding the 
bloody work set for them during the night of the 
next day; this would be safer, as a night surprise 
would paralyze any possible resistance to which 
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desperation might nerve them—a consideration 
the valiant Kieft did not overlook. De Vries said 
to them before dismissal, ‘‘You think you are 
going to break the Indians’ heads; but it is our 
nation you are going to murder.’’ He was joined 
in his remonstrances by Dominie Bogardus and 
other good men, but all to no purpose. De Vries 
would have warned the Indians himself, but he 
could only do so at the sacrifice of his own life, 


’ and martyrs are few. 


That night he sat warming himself in the 
kitchen of the government house, hoping against 
hope that the plot might fall through or the victims 
have warning. Just as the town clock struck 
twelve, there came from over the river sounds that 
froze his blood: the crash of musketry and the 
wild shrieks of women and children. ‘‘I saw noth- 
ing,’’ said De Vries in his journal, written soon 
afterwards, ‘‘but the flash of guns, and heard 
nothing but the yells and clamor of the Indians, 
who were butchered in their sleep.’”’ One hun- . 
dred and twenty Indians were slaughtered that 
night, mostly women and children; for the men, 
being stronger, ran away and hid in the darkness. 
The horror was increased by the fact that the 
Indians did not know who their murderers were 
until daylight told the tale. They supposed that 
the Mohawks had come upon them, and that the 
white men would protect them. 

As De Vries sat by the fire, a terrified man and 
woman who had managed to escape and cross the 
river ran into the room, saying that ‘‘the Indians 
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of Fort Orange had surprised them, and they had 
come there for shelter.’’ ‘‘It is not the savages 
of Fort Orange who are murdering those of Pa- 
vonia,’’ said De Vries, ‘‘it is the Swannikins—the 
Dutch themselves.’’ Then he took them out by a 
way where there was no guard, and hid them in 
the darkness until they could escape. Afterwards 
one of these savages saved his life in turn, and 
prevented the tribesmen from burning his house, 
by pointing him out as the ‘‘good Swannikin 
chief,”’ 

This massacre of Pavonia, as it is known in 
the history of New York, very nearly resulted in 
the total destruction of the Dutch settlements. It 
removed the best guarantees of safety that the 
white people had ever possessed,—the confidence 
and friendship of the neighboring Indians them- 
selves. News of the event spread quickly over all 
the Algonquin country, and they rose as one man 
to wreak vengeance on the treacherous whites. 
Their fury knew no bounds. Every swamp and 
lurking-place seemed to swarm with armed and 
painted savages. The plantations were attacked 
and destroyed. The men were murdered in the 
fields or shot down in their homes, and their bodies 
left to be consumed by the flames. 

People from the plantations crowded into the 
fort at New Amsterdam, until the country was 
almost depopulated. But now that the terror of 
impending destruction hung over them, De Vries 
succeeded in bringing the people to a realization 
of their governor’s criminal folly; he brought the 
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old men of the natives together in the spring and 
patched up (as he supposed) peace. But it was 
only because the natives must wait till their corn 
ripened for new stores of food; and in midsummer 
they took the war-path again. There was but little 
fuel left for the flames of their fury to feed upon; 
but the tribes along the Hudson attacked the trad- 
ers’ boats and shot the crews, until the commerce 
of the up-river stations was destroyed, and the 
former prosperity of New Amsterdam utterly dis- 
appeared. The occupation of the merchants was 
gone, and the time soon came when starvation 
stared the miserable people in the face. At the 
very outposts of the fort on Manhattan Island the 
guards were shot by lurking Indians, who, if they 
had known their power and appreciated the oppor- 
tunity, might perhaps have wiped the town and 
its people from the face of the earth. 

One of the most lamentable incidents of this 
savage eruption was the murder of Anne Hutch- 
inson, who it will be remembered had been banished 
from Boston on account of her unorthodox views. 
She brought her family to a place near the present 
site of New Rochelle, and built there for them and 
herself a comfortable home. The place was known 
among her Dutch neighbors as ‘‘Annie’s Hoeck,”’ 
and hither many of them came to hear her dis- 
courses on the theme of that universal love which 
ought to dwell in every heart. Her abounding 
charity and human kindness gained for her many 
friends also among the red people; but there were 
others of that race who knew not the white woman 
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of the good heart, and when the war of vengeance 
came, some of these fell upon Annie’s Hoeck and 
murdered her and her family, saving only a little 
girl grandchild, whom they carried away to become 
one of their people. 

While these deplorable events were taking 
place, Kieft, the cause and promoter of them all, 
showed himself the miserable poltroon that he was. 
He remained cowering within the walls of the fort, 
doing nothing to save any of the lives he had 
brought to destruction, thinking only of his own 
worthless skin. As was to be expected, he tried 
to shift the responsibility to the shoulders of the 
dismissed Council of Twelve; but this was too im- 
pudent. He and his three tools of course exchanged 
recriminations; each side laying the blame on the 
other. One of them, Johan Adriaensen, stalked 
into the governor’s private office and threatened 
to kill him if he did not stop his ‘‘devilish lies.”’ 
Adriaensen’s servant attempted to carry out the 
threat by firing at Kieft; but he was promptly 
shot down by a sentinel, and his head exposed on 
the public gibbet. At length Kieft attempted to 
mollify the public resentment by proclaiming a 
solemn fast, and suggesting that these things were 
doubtless ‘‘owing to their sins.’’ This final effort 
to cast the blame on the Almighty succeeded as 
little as the rest. 

Finally the situation: became so desperate, and 
the indignation of the people so overwhelming, 
that toward the end of the summer of 1643, Kieft 
called them together and requested that they would 
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select a new Council of Hight to assist him in 
supporting the burdens of government. They 
promptly complied with his request, and chese 
eight men of bold and determined character, who 
immediately seized the reins of government and 
brought order and safety out of chaos. Captain 
John Underhill, an Englishman who had gained 
a great reputation in the war with the Pequots, 
was selected to organize an army and lead it 
against the Indians of New Netherland. Under- 
hill quickly organized and drilled a mixed force 
of Dutch and refugee English, and led them against 
the savages. Every man of his force knew that he 
had to obey orders on pain of death, and their 
leader soon reduced them to as perfect a fighting 
machine as ever went forth to battle. Underhill 
had taken his part in the religious wars of Hol- 
land. He appreciated the advantages of discipline 
in an army, and he now organized in the wilds of 
America a diminutive counterpart of the famous 
Tronsides. Within the course of a few months he 
restored order and comparative safety to the dis- 
tracted settlements. He put a stop to the burnings 
and killings, and forced the Indians to seek se- 
eurity in fortified villages. 

Several families of English had formed a settle- 
ment at Heemstede (Englished into Hempstead) 
in the western part of Long Island. They were 
apprehensive of an attack from the Canarsee Ind- 
ians, who dwelt near them; and although there 
was no great friendship between the English set- 
tlers and the Dutch, they applied to the authorities 
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of New Amsterdam for protection. Underhill 
responded to this call at the head of one hundred 
and twenty men. Two Indian villages were sur- 
prised and reduced to ashes, and more than one 
hundred warriors were killed. Two warriors and 
some women were taken back to New Amsterdam 
and delivered as prisoners to the Dutch. 

Underhill’s crowning victory was still to be 
won. The principal stronghold of the hostile sav- 
ages was in a fortified village near Stamford, 
Connecticut. Against this position Underhill led 
one hundred and fifty of his men by a rapid night 
march, hoping to effect a surprise like that at the 
Pequot fort. But they discovered his approach, 
and about seven hundred warriors had collected 
behind their rude breastwork to receive him. 
Without a moment’s hesitation the advance was 
sounded, and the men charged over the obstruction. 
More than two hundred warriors were killed in the 
first rush, and many others were slaughtered after- 
ward. The village was set on fire, and men, women, 
and children were shot as they ran out of their 
burning huts. On the return of the victorious 
army to New Amsterdam a grand thanksgiving 
was ordered, and it was celebrated in the truly 
lavish style of the Dutch. 

This decisive blow broke the spirit of the hostile 
savages. There were no other battles of any con- 
sequence, but a few of the most intrepid warriors 
still lurked in the swamps and woods and picked 
off stragglers as opportunity offered. Some of the 
boldest came to the very confines of the Manhattan 
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fortifications, and shot the sentries on duty. So 
bitter was their hatred of the whites that they 
seemed reckless of their own lives in seeking its 
gratification. The Dutch had built a stockade en- 
tirely across the island, nearly on a line with the 
present Wall Street. Beyond this were thick 
woods and underbrush and almost impenetrable 
swamps, that offered security to the lurking sav- 
ages. In this manner several sentinels lost their 
lives, and the sound of hostile muskets was heard 
by the Dutch at intervals all through the summer 
of 1644. 

Great suifering had been experienced by the 
people during the previous winter. The destruc- 
tion of the farms and crops left them with inade- 
quate supplies of food; and the loss of trade had 
bankrupted the home company. Kieft’s drafts 
had returned dishonored, and as a last resort he 
tried the expedient of local taxation. This pro- 
duced a storm. 

In October 1644 the Council of Hight took hold 
of matters with a strong hand, and wrote very 
emphatic letters to the States-General. They pic- 
tured the trials and hardships of the people in 
pathetic terms, and represented truly that all their 
sorrows were due to the arrogance and incompe- 
tency of the governor. They begged for a more 
popular form of government, with permission for 
the people to elect local officers who might confer 
with the governor and council on terms of equal 
authority. ‘If your High Mightinesses will only 
do this,” they pleaded, ‘‘and send us a ruler to 
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encourage such a system,—a governor with a be- 
loved peace,—all will be well.”’ 

The letter had the desired effect. The States- 
General ordered the recall of Governor Kieft, and 
directed that his place should be filled by the brave 
and distinguished Peter Stuyvesant, who until 
within a recent period had been commandant of 
the Dutch West Indies. More than a year elapsed 
before the happy change could be carried into 
effect; but meanwhile Kieft sank to his proper 
level of insignificance. The people, no longer fear- 
ing his power, treated him and his measures with 
indifference and contempt. 

The Indians began once more to show signs 
of friendliness, and in the spring of 1645 a deputa- 
tion of their chiefs came to New Amsterdam to 
solicit terms of peace. Kieft, who had not yet 
been replaced; was only too glad of this oppor- 
tunity to do something that would entitle him, on 
his return to Holland, to the favor of the company 
that he had bankrupted. He accordingly entered 
into the negotiations with an eagerness that re- 
vealed his anxious apprehensions for the future, 
and without daring any further treachery. A 
peace was entered into with the Indians on Long 
Island and along the Sound, which was never after 
violated by either party. Many of these Indians 
were subsequently civilized and incorporated into 
the white population, disappearing entirely as 
separate tribes. 

A treaty was also made with the Mohawks and 
other tribes of the Five Nations, by which they 
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bound themselves to discontinue their warlike ad- 
ventures against their southern brethren. This 
proved to be a happy ending of the bloody feuds 
which had prevailed between these tribes. No 
trouble was experienced in reaching a satisfactory 
understanding with the tribes on Staten Island 
and along the southern banks of the Hudson, for 
peace had always been their desire. They were 
driven to war only in resentment of Kieft’s atro- 
cious outrage. 

By midsummer all these treaties had been con- 
cluded, and peace once more smiled over the whole 
face of the happy land. On the 30th of August, 
1645, the entire population of New Amsterdam 
and the near-by towns assembled, with a vast con- 
course of red people and their chiefs, in Battery 
Park, to witness the solemn rite of the smoking of 
the pipe of peace; and one week later the Dutch 
inhabitants held a grand thanksgiving in commem- 
oration of this happy event. 

Tne war had been disastrous both to whites 
and Indians. More than sixteen hundred of the 
latter had been killed, while the land near the 
Dutch towns was dotted with the graves of the 
victims of Kieft’s stupid barbarity. Scarcely a 
hundred settlers were left on Manhattan Island, 
and it is claimed that the entire colony could not 
have mustered three hundred men able to bear 
arms. Years of patient toil were required to 
bring the colony back to the point it had reached 
when Kieft made up his mind to exterminate the 
savages. When he sailed out of the harbor on his 
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way to Holland, three months after the arrival of 
Stuyvesant, the people celebrated his departure 
with shouts of joy and salutes of cannon. He took 
with him more than $100,000 as the ill-gotten 
profits of his ten years’ administration; but the 
ship was wrecked on the coast of Wales, and Kieft, 
Dominie Bogardus, and eighty-one others who 
were on their way to Holland, were lost. Thus 
perished miserably the most incompetent and cruel 
of all the Dutch governors of New Netherland. 

The coming of Peter Stuyvesant was an event 
long remembered in the history of New Amster- 
dam. He sailed into the harbor on the 11th day 
of May, 1647, and was welcomed with the most 
extravagant demonstrations of joy by the entire 
populace. The people were just beginning to re- 
cover from the long and disastrous Indian war. 
They had lost their trade and nearly everything 
they possessed, but they retained life and a gen- 
erous hope for the future. So overjoyed were 
they with the advent of their new and distin- 
guished governor, that they spent nearly the 
whole of their remaining stock of powder in 
firing salutes. Upon landing, Governor Stuyve- 
sant made a short speech to the assembled mul- 
titude, declaring that every one should have justice 
done him. ‘‘T will govern you,’’ continued Stuy- 
vesant, ‘‘as a father his children.’’ This touched 
the hearts of the people, and they renewed their 
shouts of welcome. 

While governcr of Curacoa in the West Ind- 
ies, Stuyvesant had lost a leg in an unsuccessful 
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attack on the Portuguese island of St. Martin. The 
wooden one which replaced it was encircled with 
silver bands, which gave currency to a report 
that he wore a silver leg. This gained for him 
no little renown, as to be presumed enormously 
wealthy; and the doughty warrior’s reputation, 
both as a fighter and a man of means, spread 
abroad over the colony. T'o the English colonists 
he was a subject of constant marvel and apprehen- 
sion. No enterprise was regarded as impossible 
with him. Grave historians solemnly descanted 
upon the leg of silver, and described in admiring 
but fearsome language the ardent spirit and un- 
conquerable valor of its wearer. For some months 
following the advent of the new Dutch governor, 
the Puritans wondered why he did not swoop 
down upon and destroy them. The old boundary 
disputes were fresh in their minds, and many 
believed that the day of reckoning had arrived. 
This was the beginning also of the era of Van 
Tromp and De Ruyter, and the lustre of their 
names shed a part of its glory upon Stuyvesant’s 
fame. Only five years later, the fleets of Holland 
ruled the seas, and Van Tromp sailed through 
the English Channel with a broom nailed to his 
mast-head as an emblem of his ability to sweep 
the ocean, 

No wonder, therefore, that the New England 
colonists were filled with apprehension; and the 
wily Dutch governor made no effort to relieve 
their fears or change their opinion regarding 
his might and magnificence. He realized the 
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weakness of his own garrison and the paucity of 
his resources, and he wisely concluded for the 
time being to let his reputation do his fighting 
for him. 

In person, Governor Stuyvesant is described 
as above medium height, with a noble countenance 
and fine physique. His presence was impressive. 
He dressed with care, and was punetilious in his 
observance and exaction of all the courtesies due 
to his official and military dignity. He ‘‘usually 
wore slashed hose fastened at the knee with a 
knotted scarf, a velvet jacket with slashed sleeves 
over a full puffed shirt, and rosettes upon his 
shoes.’’ His long hair, plastered close over his 
high forehead and falling in ringlets down upon 
his broad Puritan collar, gave him a decided min- 
isterial aspect, until he donned his cavalier’s hat 
and ostrich plume, when he was instantly trans- 
formed into a figure of heroic mien. 

His manner was nervous and abrupt; he was 
eold and haughty in the presence of strangers, 
and full of passion and strange prejudices: and 
yet he possessed a tender affection, and his sym- 
pathies were liberal and expansive. He had a 
clear judgment and quick perception, and his 
intelligence was decidedly above the average of 
his day. Taking him altogether, he was the most 
picturesque and interesting character that ever sat 
in the executive chair of New York. He was also 
the most honest Dutchman, and by consequence is 
denounced as having a furious temper, boundless 
arrogance and arbitrariness, and no judgment in 
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dealing with men. No one could have ruled the 
defiant smugglers of New Amsterdam with an 
honest sense of duty, and come away with any 
reputation. Judged by what the ones he repressed 
say of him, he was a failure; judged by his re- 
corded acts, he was a man of strong sense, honor, 
and public spirit. It must be acknowledged, how- 
ever, that his official appointments seem to have 
been pretty bad; yet again we are bound to ac- 
knowledge that this is always and necessarily so 
with the ruler of a bitterly hostile community— 
he must use disreputable instruments because all 
the best citizens make common cause against him 
out of partisanship. 

The new governor was inaugurated on the 
27th of May, 1647. One of his first acts was to 
organize a council and establish a court of justice. 
In recognition of the popular will, he ordered a 
general election of eighteen delegates, half of 
whom were selected by the governor and his coun- 
cil as an advisory board. Their duties were con- 
fined strictly to the objects of their appointment, 
and in no instance were they permitted to exercise 


_ legislative or executive functions. While these 


measures were assuming shape, the governor issued 
a proclamation enforcing a rigid observance of 
the Sabbath, and (as always and properly) pro- 
hibiting the sale of firearms or liquors to the Ind- 
ians. He was very pronounced in his religious 
convictions; in which respect, if in nothing else, 
he closely resembled the leaders of New England 
thought. 


Ow this day, the date underwritten, appeared before the noble lords the Director Genera] and the Coun- 
eil Megtegichkama, Oteyochgue and Wegtakockken, the right owners of land lying on the North River of 
Netherland on the east shore called Ubiequaeshook, in the breadth through the woods, till a certain Kil called 
Seweyrut, diverging at the East River; from thence Northward and Southward to a certain Kill named 
Rechawes, the same Jand lying betwixt two Kills, one-half woods, and betwixt the North and East Rivers ; 
so that the Western half to the aforesaid ts still remaining; and the other Easterly half, with a South and 
North direction, middle through the woods, the aforesaid owners acknowledged, that with the consent of 
the Chief Sachem, they have sold the parcel of land, and all their oystering, fishing, &c., unto the noble 
Lord Petrus Stuyvesant, Director General of New Netherland, for and in consideration of certain parcels of 
merchandize, which they acknowledge to their satisfaction to have received into their hands and power, 
before the passing of these presents, viz: 


6 Fathom cloth for jackets, 6 Addices, 10 Bells, 

6 do  seawant, (wampum) 10 Knives, 2 Ibs. lead, 

6 Kettles, 10 Harrow teeth, 2 Ibs. powder, 

6 Axes, | 10 Corals or Beads, 2 Cloth coats, 
1 Gun. 


In consideration of which the before-mentioned owners do hereby the said Jand convey, transport, and 
give over to the aforesaid noble Lords, the Director General, and his successors, in full, true and free owner- 
ship. Cae A eno - 

Witness these presents, by them respectively signed in the Fort Amsterdam, in 
~ New Netherland, this 14th day of July, a. p. 1649. 
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Governor Stuyvesant was scarcely settled in 
the duties of his office when he was visited by a 
delegation from the New England colonists, with a 
lengthy address of congratulation. This was fol- 
lowed by a statement of the grievances they had 
endured under his predecessor, and an earnest 
prayer that he would redress them. One of their 
chief complaints was the frequent seizure and 
confiscation of English trading vessels, on pre- 
tended infractions of the Dutch custom-house 
regulations. The old boundary disputes were also 
brought up and set forth at length. It did not 
take the new governor long to realize that his new 
office was by no means a sinecure. His predecessor 
had left trouble enough to last him through half a 
generation; and much of it would have existed no 
matter who his predecessor was, and constantly 
grew afresh. 

Stuyvesant replied very diplomatically to the 
address. He made no effort to excuse past errors. 
These were freely admitted, and he assured the 
commissioners that he would do all in his power 
to make proper amends. But he suggested at the 
same time that the provocations were not all on 
ene side. He reminded the commissioners of the 
habit their people had fallen into of trespassing 
upon Dutch ground, and suggested that one of 
the first steps toward reconciliation should be the 
restoration to New Netherland of the territories 
of Connecticut and New Haven. This, however, 
was a hopeless demand; for the English claimed 
all the territory between the Spanish possessions 
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in the south and those of the French in the north- 
east. In their estimation, the Dutch were them- 
selves interlopers. England, France, and Spain 
had closed the colonial doors to all the rest of 
Europe, and the French claim was not quite al- 
lowed; and if that question were forced to an issue, 
the Dutch would have to get out, acknowledge 
British supremacy, or fight for their pretensions. 
These conditions were plainly stated by the com- 
missioners.. 

Stuyvesant soon perceived that the boundary 
question was a dangerous topic, and early mani- 
fested a disposition to avoid it. He desired peace 
above everything else, to repair the damages which 
resuited from his predecessor’s cruelty and folly. 
The English therefore did not find him unamen- 
able to reason; and after various negotiations, a 
treaty was concluded in 1650 by which it was 
agreed that the respective Long Island settlements 
should be secured to the colonists, and arrange- 
ments made to determine the disputed Connecticut 
and New Haven boundaries. 

This was a virtual surrender of the Dutch 
right to Long Island, and a postponement of 
trouble on the north shore to a more convenient 
season. The English were now secure in the set- 
tlements already made on the island, and were 
perfectly willing to let the existing status in Con- 
necticut remain, well assured that they could easily 
hold their own; while for the Dutch, the new ar- 
rangement averted the danger of immediate war, 
and gave Stuyvesant time to collect his scattered 
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resources. It was merely a truce between con- 
tending parties, neither of which was quite ready 
to force the issue. 

A conflict was very nearly precipitated in the 
latter part of 1653, through the alleged ‘‘confes- 
sion’’ by some Indians of a projected massacre of 
the English, instigated by the governor of New 
Netherland. Their tribes had but recently ob- 
tained new supplies of arms and ammunition from 
the Dutch, to be used, so they said, against the 
English. Stuyvesant indignantly denied it, and 
demanded a committee of investigation from the 
New England Confederacy ; it was sent, and he dis- 
proved the charge effectively, if it needed any 
disproving. The English colonists clung to a doubt 
over the matter, but no one now believes a word 
of it. If the sale of firearms was to be made a 
ground of probability, it would be an equally good 
presumption of the Dutch having plotted with the 
Indians to massacre themselves; for they had 
always carried on this sale, and brought a terrible 
punishment on themselves already. The object of 
the Indians was probably to set the two white 
races by the ears. 

By the beginning of 1654, the controversy had 
reached a point where the English colonists ap- 
pealed to Cromwell for reinforcements to aid 
them in their expected conflict with the Dutch. 
England and Holland were then at war; and 
Cromwell, believing that it would be a good 
stroke of policy to weaken his antagonist in the 
west, promptly dispatched a squadron of war-ships 
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to America. But peace was soon afterward de- 
clared, and the impending colonial struggle was 
thereby postponed. The treaty between England 
and Holland did not, however, settle the questions 
at issue between their respective foreign colonies. 
These matters were not even referred to; and the 
colonists were accordingly left to fight their own 
battles, or arrange their own peace, between them- 
selves. After all they were only pawns, whose 
moves were merged in the mightier game outside. 

The Dutch were now practically shut out from 
expansion toward the east; but there was an in- 
viting field to the southwestward, obstructed only 
by the comparatively weak claims of the Swedes 
along the banks of the Delaware. While the Dutch 
had been reduced almost to the last extremity by 
their foolish and wicked outrages on the Indians, 
the Swedes had courted the friendship of the 
savages in their field, extending and strengthening 
their occupation. They had now become a menace 
to the Dutch settlements; and no sooner had Stuy- 
vesant patched up a temporary peace with the 
Puritans, than he turned to the southwest. With 
an eye to the future, he had, shortly after arriv- 
ing, established a fort at a place then called New 
Amstel, later and now New Castle, on the Dela- 
ware. 

The Swedes sent a protest against the erec- 
tion of a fort within the limits of their territory ; 
but the Dutch governor made no reply. Other 
protests shared a similar fate; until, about a year 
after the delivery of the first one, the Swedish 
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governor Risingh took matters into his own hands. 
Arming and manning one of his strongest ships, 
he came before the Dutch fort at New Amstel 
and fired two cannon as a friendly salute. The 
commandant returned the courtesy, and invited 
the Swedish governor and his attendants to a 
banquet within the fort. Risingh, who had desired 
just this, accepted the invitation, and put in his 
appearance with thirty armed men. The size of 
his retinue does not seem to have alarmed the 
Dutch commandant, who set forth a bountiful 
repast. Risingh’s men, as privately ordered, ate 
and drank sparingly, while the Dutchmen filled 
themselves full. When the latter were in a proper 
condition, the Swedes made themselves masters 
of the fort. The garrison were treated as prisoners 
of war, while the people of the settlement were 
compelled to swear allegiance to the Queen of 
Sweden. Risingh now proceeded to expel the other 
Dutch garrisons from his territory, and took pos- 
session of the whole region in the name of his 
sovereign. 

It was some months before Stuyvesant felt 
himself strong enough to retaliate; but in 1655, 
having received a small reinforcement from the 
Dutch West India Company, he marched into 
Delaware at the head of several hundred trained 
warriors. Resistance to such an overwhelming 
force was simply suicide; and the Swedes surren- 
dered all their forts and settlements to the Dutch 
without firing a gun. Many of the people were 
so bitterly opposed to Dutch sovereignty that they 
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refused to swear allegiance to the States-General, 
and giving up all their possessions, returned with 
their families to Sweden. The larger number, 
however, remained in America, became Dutch 
subjects, and were ruled by a lieutenant-governor 
appointed by Stuyvesant until the whole country 
came under the dominion of the English. 
Important paper reforms had been instituted 
at New Amsterdam during the years just previ- 
ous. A new constitution was framed by the West 
India Company, and being approved by the bur- 
gomasters and States-General, went into operation 
in 1653. This instrument was a long step toward 
popular government. It provided that the col- 
cnists of New Netherland, while still ruled by a 
governor nominated by the deputies of Amster- 
dam, should have burgomasters and a town council 
elected by the people themselves. But the scheme 
was nullified by Stuyvesant’s insisting on nomi- 
nating the town officials. The colony was slow in 
regaining the prosperity it had lost, but still it 
would have paid the Company had that body re- 
ceived the profits; but smuggling prevented that. 
Captain John Underhill, whose valor in con- 
nection with Kieft’s Indian war will be remem- 
bered, now declared openly that the Dutch were 
in league with the Indians against the English; 
probably on no better warrant than the Indian 
statements aforesaid. For this he was thrown 
into jail at New Amsterdam; but Stuyvesant, re- 
membering his former services to the colony, and 
probably fearing a broil with New England, soon 
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released him. So fiery a spirit, however, could 
not long brook inactivity; and he was scarcely 
out of jail before he hoisted the Parliamentary 
flag at Hempstead and Flushing, Long Island. 
This overt act of rebellion was followed by a 
manifesto accusing the Dutch governor of numer- 
ous crimes and misdemeanors, such as the unlawful 
imposition of taxes, the appointment of magis- 
trates without the sanction of the people, the 
violation of conscience in religious matters, con- 
spiring with the Indians to murder the English, 
and even the striking of an old man in the council 
with a cane. Both the English and Dutch settlers 
were urged to unite in throwing off the ‘“‘yoke of 
tyranny.’’ But neither of the races manifested 
any special inclination to join the standard of 
revolt, and the fiery-tempered Underhill was ar- 
rested the second time. Instead of hanging him 
as a rebel and traitor, according to the custom of 
the times, Stuyvesant showed his good sense and 
moderation by merely banishing the English cap- 
tain and warning him to remain beyond the limits 
of New Netherland, on pain of a worse fate should 
he again cause trouble. 

The little colony of Rhode Island now took 
up the gauntlet, and the General Assembly of that 
diminutive corporation actually made a formal 
declaration of war against the Dutch. Their 
ground of complaint was the ‘‘servile condition”’ 
to which the English on Long Island were sub- 
jected by the “‘cruel tirannie of the Dutch power 
at the Manathoes,’’ and the danger that would 
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result to the Providence plantations should they 
be “cut off and murdered’’ by the common enemy. 
Captain John Underhill was appointed the com- 
mander of the land forces, while Captains William 
Dyer and Edward Hull were placed in charge of 
the navy. It is difficult now to read of these por- 
tentous undertakings without a smile; but they 
had the danger that a small match may set off a 
large powder magazine. 

Commander-in-chief Underhill had no sooner 
received his commission than he proceeded to or- 
ganize and drill his army of twenty bold volun- 
teers, while the state placed at his disposal two or 
three old cannon, A Court of Admiralty was like- 
wise appointed for the trial of such prizes as the 
‘“‘navy’’ might capture and bring into Newport! 
Little Rhode Island was going forth to war with 
New Netherland, and if necessary with the com- 
bined army and navy of Holland; and her General 
Assembly was careful to see that nothing was left 
undone. 

Commander Underhill took the field. Un- 
furling the flag of the British Commonwealth, he 
marched to Fort Good Hope, on the Connecticut 
River, which had been abandoned by the Dutch. 
But the buildings were still there, and on his ar- 
rival Underhill posted a notice on the door of 
the fort to the effect that he, ‘‘Ilo. Underhill, did 
seaze upon this hous and lands hereunto belonging, 
as Dutch goods claymed by the West India Com- 
pany in Amsterdam, enemies of the Common- 
weal of England.’’ Thereupon the commander- 
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in-chief of the land forces of Rhode Island, having 
gained so complete a victory, disbanded his army 
and ordered its constituent elements to return to 
their homes. As for himself, he remained in pos- 
session of the conquered territory, aggregating 
- about thirty acres, which he sold a few days later 
to one man for £20 sterling, and about two months 
afterward to another for a similar amount, giving 
a warranty deed to each purchaser. No further 
history of these transactions remains. 

The subsequent career of Captain Underhill is 
enlivened by no stirring events. He continued to 
reside on Long Island, and in 1665 was a delegate 
from Oyster Bay, where he then lived, to some 
kind of an assembly at Hempstead. The Manti- 
nenoe Indians seem to have entertained an affec- 
tion for him, to which they gave expression in a 
gift of one hundred and fifty acres of land; and 
it is said that this tract still remains in the pos- 
session of Underhill’s descendants. 

Meanwhile the ‘‘naval’’ operations of Rhode 
Island had been even more exciting than the cam- 
paign which had taken place on land. Captain 
Hull boldly sailed forth upon the ocean main and 
captured a French merchantman, against whose 
country there had been no declaration of war. 
This act led to a lengthy dispute between Rhode 
Tsland and Massachusetts, whence it eventually 
found its way into Parliament; but the records 
do not enable us to trace its course. Another 
bold rover of the sea, one Thomas Baxter, sailed 
under a letter of marque from Rhode Island, and 
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actually captured several Dutch vessels. Unfor- 
tunately, he construed his commission too liber- 
ally, and seized a New England ship which had 
cleared at New Amsterdam in violation of colo- 
nial navigation laws; for which he got into trouble 
as a pirate. 

Rhode Island’s war with the Dutch went out 
in a blaze of glory. Her army and her navy lost 
not a single battle. In fact, so great was the 
renown of her warriors that no nation rose up 
to measure arms with them. 

Meanwhile Governor Stuyvesant’s troubles 
continued to increase. The fortifications that he 
had planned at New Amsterdam were not half 
finished when, the fear of an attack from the 
English having subsided, the people refused any 
longer to be taxed for that work. To tell the 
truth, they were not alarmed at the prospect of 
being captured by the English. The idea had 
spread abroad that the New-Englanders, as well 
as the Virginians, were better governed than 
themselves. 

The English settlers on Long Island had 
hitherto remained faithful in their allegiance to 
the New Netherland government. But the loss of 
their old prosperity, and the threatened danger 


‘of a new Indian war, now brought them together 


on an independent basis for mutual protection. 
The leaders in this movement were James Hub- 
bard and George Baxter—the latter formerly 
English interpreter and secretary. They organ- 
ized a convention of delegates from the English 
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colonists on the island, and in November 1653 
assembled in the Stadt-Huys in New Amsterdam, 
to provide means for the common defense. Stuy- 
vesant had been consulted in advance, and ap- 
pointed two of his council, La Montague and Van 
Werckhoven, to represent him and the Dutch 
settlers. The other delegates, however, objected 
to Van Werckhoven, and ended by refusing to 
permit any representative of the governor to take 
part. They would co-operate with the municipal 
authorities of New Amsterdam, who formed a 
popular body; but they would not submit to. the 
governor and his council, who had demonstrated 
their inability to protect them. ‘‘We are com- 
pelled,’’ the convention declared, ‘‘to provide 
against our own ruin and destruction; and there- 
fore we will not pay any more taxes.”’ 

This seems curiously bold action in Stuyve- 
sant’s own citadel; but he took it fairly well. He 
did not object to the alliance of the towns for 
mutual protection, but he thought they should all 
be represented,—the Dutch as well as English. 
This action of the convention, in his own expres- 
sive language, ‘‘smelt of rebellion, of contempt 
of his high authority and commission,’’ which 
was true. The delegates, however, admitted the 
justice of his contention, and adjourned until the 
tenth of the following month, to give the Dutch 
inhabitants time to select delegates. 

When the convention assembled again there 
was a fairly equal representation, ten Dutch dele- 
gates and nine English. The slight inferiority in 
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numbers of the latter was more than made up in 
experience and ability. Baxter was selected to 
draft a memorial. ‘Is. there no one among the 
Netherland nation,’’ exclaimed the choleric Stuy- 
vesant, ‘‘expert enough to draw up a remonstrance 
to the Director and Council, that a foreigner or 
an Englishman is required to dictate what you 
have to say?’’? He hoped to play upon the feeling 
of national pride, but matters had advanced be- 
yond his influence. The delegates not only per- 
sisted in demanding their rights, but appointed a 
representative to proceed to Holland and lay their 
complaints before the West India Company and 
the States-General. 

The mission, however, was a practical failure. 
The only concession that could be secured from 
the Amsterdam authorities was an order separat- 
ing the offices of city schout and provincial fiscal, 
which had until then been held by one person. 
This was virtually no concession to the wishes of 
the people, and accident enabled Stuyvesant to 
render it wholly inoperative. A commission as 
schout was made out and forwarded to one Kuy- 
ter, but before its arrival he was murdered by the 
Indians on Long Island. The governor thereupon 
declined to make another appointment, and his 
old friend Van Tienhoven was permitted to retain 
both offices. This action still further inflamed the 
people against the home government, and made 
them all the more desirous of securing independ- 
ence, or becoming partners with the English col- 
onists in that larger liberty which they enjoyed. 
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This feeling was intensified by a foolish act 
of resentment on the part of the States-General. 
They suggested to Stuyvesant that he was too 
lenient, and ought to punish severely the ring- 
leaders in the late rebellious movement. This 
being in accord with his own sentiments, he pro- 
ceeded immediately to Gravesend to oust the 
Englishmen, Baxter and Hubbard, from the mag- 
istracy. The former, hearing in advance of the 
governor’s purpose, and apprehending arrest, fled 
to Connecticut for safety. But he soon returned; 
and not long afterward both he and Hubbard 
were arrested at Gravesend, while in the act of 
hoisting the English flag and reading a procla- 
mation declaring the people of that locality sub- 
jects of the British commonwealth. Both were 
thrown into prison at New Amsterdam, where they 
remained for some months, but were eventually 
released. 

During all these events the New-Englanders 
held steadfastly to the belief that the Dutchmen 
were endeavoring to inflame the savages against 
them, and systematically supplying them with 
tools of murder to be used against the English, 
whose settlements had extended rapidly westward, 
both along the north shore and on Long Island. 
Numerous hardy pioneers had established unpro- 
tected plantations in the woods beyond the limits 
of safety. There were also many villages and 
hamlets that would fall easy victims in case of 
another outbreak of savage ferocity. The new 
families must have land, and they took the risk in 
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these advanced situations; but they were uneasy. 
They believed that all danger would be removed 
if the New Netherland government were out of 
the way, and the British flag floated over the whole 
extent of country. 

Partly from this, and partly from a belief that 
war must come and the advantage lay in the first 
blow, Stamford, Fairfield, and other border towns 
of Connecticut actively prepared for war. Mili- 
tary companies were formed and drilled, and all 
the colonies were urged to act in concert for their 
mutual protection. They also entertained a strong 
hope that the home government would share and 
act on their belief that the Dutch were interlopers. 
Cromwell had done so; his son Richard now sat 
in his place, and like his father, was favorably im- 
pressed with the representations of the New-Eng- 
landers. He issued instructions to the commanders 
of the English fleets to prepare for an invasion of 
New Netherland; but it came to naught by his 
abdication soon afterward. But events were rap- 
idly shaping themselves to accomplish the desire 
of the New England colonists in a way wholly 
unexpected to them, and not entirely to their liking. 

Meanwhile a new trouble was coming to the 
Dutch from the southwest. After his conquest of 
the Swedes on the Delaware, Stuyvesant had 
greatly strengthened his power in that quarter by 
purchasing additional territory from the Indians, 
and inducing emigrants from Holland to settle 
there. He had likewise cemented a permanent 
friendship between the remaining Swedes and 
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the Dutch, and in other respects laid the founda- 
tions for an abiding prosperity on the banks of 
the great South River. But his success in that 
region was now drawing to a close. The lines were 
beginning to tighten on all sides of the Dutch pos- 
sessions. Holland’s empire in America was rap- 
idly nearing its end. 

Governor Fendall of Maryland laid claim to 
all the territory occupied by the Dutch and Swedes 
along the Delaware, as included in the grant to 
Lord Baltimore. ‘ Finding that Stuyvesant was 
preparing to maintain his pretensions by force of 
arms, Fendall sent a strong remonstrance to the 
States-General at Amsterdam. This body in reply 
publicly denied the English pretensions; but pri- 
vately instructed Stuyvesant that in case the 
Marylanders pressed their claim, he should avoid 
hostilities by withdrawing beyond their alleged 
lines. Stuyvesant, while deploring the feeble 
policy of his masters, reluctantly complied, but 
not to the full extent demanded by the Maryland- 
ers. A few Dutch forts remained on the Delaware 
_for years, and nearly all the Swedish and Dutch 
inhabitants continued in that region. Many fam- 
ilies still residing in Delaware, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, trace their lineage back to these 
sturdy old pioneers. 

This withdrawal was a bitter experience in 
Stuyvesant’s life. He fought against it to the 
last; and complied with his instructions only be- 
cause he dared not involve his country in a possible 
war in defiance of direct orders. He even went to 
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the extent of seeking an alliance with Governor 
Berkeley of Virginia, hoping that the jealousy be- 
tween that colony and Maryland might strengthen 
Dutch claims. But while Berkeley received his 
overtures with the utmost courtesy, and cordially 
entered into a commercial treaty with him, he was 
careful not to employ any expression that might 
be construed into an acknowledgment of Dutch 
territorial pretensions, 

The restoration of the Stuart dynasty in 1660, 
and the entry of Charles II. into London on May 
29 of that year, was a complete revolution of par- 
ties and political forces in America as well as 
England. The New-Englanders had been in hearty 
sympathy with the Revolution, and after the Res- 
toration they harbored and protected three of the 
regicides, Goffe, Whalley, and Dixwell. One of 
Charles IT.’s first acts after ascending the throne 
was to have his Parliament outlaw every person 
directly concerned in his father’s execution; all 
the regicide judges were by name excepted from 
indemnity and hunted down like wild animals, and 
none escaped his vengeance except those who hid 
themselves closely in other countries. 

Stuyvesant imagined he could turn this hunt 
for the king-killers to his own advantage. The 
Crown officers, baffled in their search for the regi- 
cides, besought the Dutch governor to deny them 
an asylum in New Netherland. To ingratiate 
himself with the English court,—quite probably 
also from a real feudal horror of their act,—Stuy- 
vesant not only undertook to give instant notice 
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of their arrival within his jurisdiction, but also to 
prohibit all Dutch subjects and vessels from car- 
rying them beyond pursuit. This compliance did 
not change the fate assigned for New Netherland; 
nor would any action of Stuyvesant’s. Charles 
during his exile had received more friendship and 
civility from the Dutch than from any other for- 
eign power; but the English nation had old scores 
to settle with the Netherlands, and Charles was 
not the man to balk them. His brother the Duke 
of York, the future James II., had also a grand 
colonial ambition, to form the old North Virginia 
territory into a strong military province to check 
the French; and the Dutch possessions were neces- 
sary to the scheme. 

There was a private motive also. Since the 
time of the early Stuarts, four English companies 
had been chartered to carry on the African slave 
trade. Charles II. and his brother were members 
of the fourth company, James being the head of 
the corporation and the principal beneficiary of 
its enormous profits. America was the principal 
slave market, and all sections of the country were 
equally guilty as participants in the infamous 


traffic. Owing to their commercial activity, the 


Dutch were the Duke of York’s principal com- 
petitors, and his new colonial combination would 
at the same time destroy their competition and 
annex whatever general profit there might be in 
the Dutch colonial venture. 

The Dutch had been slow to engage generally 
in the slave trade; not, however, from any moral 
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repugnance, which on this matter was unknown to 
the age, but simply that the West India Company 
held their monopoly in their own hands, and slave- 
trading could not be prosecuted as secretly as ordi- 
nary smuggling. But the colonists persisted in 
demanding free trade in slaves, and in 1652 they 
carried their point. That year permission was 
granted to import negroes directly from the Af- 
rican coast, and two ship-loads were brought over. 
Within two years the trade had become general; 
but most of the cargoes were obtained second-hand 
from wholesale importers in Curacoa,—a more 
profitable and less dangerous venture, as well as 
requiring less capital, than to hunt down the vic- 
tims in the African wilds. 

Large importations continued to be made also 
by the Company and the municipality of New 
Amsterdam. These were sold at public auction, 
in exchange for beaver-skin currency and prod- 
uce; and to prevent a shortage in domestic service, 
it was always stipulated in the purchase contract 
that none of these official consignments should be 
removed beyond the limits of the colony. Stuy- 
vesant enjoyed and repeatedly utilized the special 
privilege of importing slaves for his own use. 

From these beginnings the trade grew rapidly, 
until within a few years the slave-ships annually 
discharged hundreds of their miserable victims at 
the wharves of New Amsterdam. The income 
from this source amounted to a princely revenue, 
when it caught the attention and excited the ava- 
rice of the Duke of York. 
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Governor Stuyvesant was not long in realizing 
the futility of his effort to secure the favor of the 
English court, and his mistake in alienating the 
friendship of the New-Englanders, whose cool- 
ness toward their new sovereign was patent to the 
world: jeopardizing a possible alliance at home 
for an impossible one abroad. He had an inkling 
of the Stuart purpose regarding the Dutch pos- 
sessions, ahd like a sensible politician, decided to 
waste no time before making an effort to recover 
the ground he had lost. 

He accordingly set out on a visit of state to 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. On arriving at 
Boston, he was entertained by Governor Endicott 
and the magistrates with great formality and ap- 
parent good-will. Their former rivalry seemed 
to be forgotten in the apprehension of a common 
danger. No doubt Endicott and Stuyvesant rec- 
ognized, each in the other, an aged, valiant, and 
virtuous champion of his country’s cause, and felt 
a sincere mutual admiration. But so far as any 
alliance with the Dutch was concerned, the visit 
was a failure. The Puritans would do nothing 
more to irritate the King. Neither were they 
averse to a union of all the Atlantic colonies under 
the British flag, as it would give them better pro- 
tection against the Indians, and subserve their 
interests commercially. 

Stuyvesant was keenly disappointed at the 
failure of his mission in Massachusetts; but he 
hoped for something better in Connecticut. He 
was mistaken: he was received with the same 
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friendly spirit, but his negotiations were equally 
barren of results. Winthrop pursued the same 
diplomatic but uncompromising course as Endi- 
cott. Both were acting from the same motives. 
The Dutch diplomat had succeeded, however, in 
making some weighty friendships, which were of 
value to him in his subsequent career as a private 
citizen. While still in Connecticut, he was sud- 
denly recalled by the appearance of the English 
fleet in the harbor of New Amsterdam; and he 
hastened homeward, determined to fight for the 
rights which he had failed to strengthen by a 
visionary alliance. 

The downfall of Dutch colonial rule in Amer- 
ica could not by any possibility have been averted: 
a far stronger power wanted both the territory 
and the trade, and its overflow of population was 
washing over the Dutch landmarks like an ad- 
vancing tide. But the collapse was more sudden, 
and more bitter from the lack of any decent re- 
sistance, because the inhabitants were so ill-gov- 
erned that they were glad of the change, and home 
loyalty was swamped by personal interest. Know- 
ing as we do the Dutch racial tenacity, this is our 
strongest proof that the government was really 
intolerable: it is as if the Boers had surrendered 
without a blow. Indeed, the comparison has other 
elements of likeness: there too the Dutch strength 
was sapped by a very large proportion of the 
eolonial population being Englishmen, who dis- 
liked the Dutch rule and considered it both corrupt 
and capricious. But in the New Amsterdam case, 
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even the Dutch had no heart to fight. The chronic 
feud between them and the arbitrary governors,— 
even if the fault was largely their own,—the offen- 
sive officials, the illiberal commercial laws, and so 
on, had taken the heart out of them. It must not 
be forgotten, also, that they were governed not by 
Holland direct, but by the Dutch West India 
Company; it was not loyalty to their country they 
were throwing off, but allegiance to a corporation 
to which they owed no loyalty. 

Stuyvesant was also a religious persecutor ; 
but it would be impossible to tell now whether 
this weakened his general weight with the public. 
The Dutch Calvinists were among the harshest 
partisans of the world, far beyond the average 
English Puritans; and Stuyvesant’s heaviest hand 
was laid on their enemies the Lutherans. It dis- 
pleased his employers, for state and business rea- 
sons; we do not know whether it displeased his 
subjects so much. As to his Quaker persecution, 
it left Massachusetts completely in the shade so 
far as it went, but the chief protester was a French 
Huguenot relative, naturally sympathizing with a 
fellow-victim. 

As the Lutherans increased in numbers, they 
became bolder and besought a separate place of 
worship. This was denied, not only because their 
mode of baptism differed from the Reformed 
Church, but because it would open the door to 
other dangerous schismatics, as the English Puri- 
tans of Long Island. He bombarded them with 
printed proclamations pointing out their gross 
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errors; and when some of them met for service, 
he threw them into the common jail and fined 
them. When a Lutheran minister came over 
from Holland and attempted to preach, he was 
driven from the colony. The Lutherans now sent 
over a complaint to the Directors at Amsterdam, 
who reprimanded the governor sharply; referred 
to the fact that religious freedom had made Hol- 
land the asylum of Europe, vastly increasing her 
wealth and influence; suggested that there might 
be a ‘‘needless preciseness’’ in baptism; and plainly 
hinted that if he persisted in denying the Luther- 
ans a meeting-house, they would see that one was 
provided. This put an end to their persecution. 
At Flushing on Long Island were a few Ana- 
baptists. One of them, a poor shoemaker named 
Wickendam, recently come from Rhode Island, 
not only propounded the gospel, but rebaptized 
converts in the river; while the sheriff, William 
Hallet, permitted the meetings to be held in his 
house, and the sacrament to be administered by 
the shoemaker. Both sheriff and shoemaker were 
arrested, fined, and ordered to leave the country. 
Within less than a year afterward, a ship ar- 
rived having on board several Quakers, some of 
them banished from Boston the year before after 
being in a jail for a time, and now on their way to 
Rhode Island; ‘‘where all kinds of scum dwell,’’ 
as the dominies declared in their account of the 
event, ‘‘for it is nothing else than a sink of New 
England.’’ Among these were two women, Dor- 
othy Waugh and Mary Witherhead, come from 
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their exile in Barbadoes. No sooner were they 
landed than they went diligently about the streets 
proclaiming the word of God, and warning a 
wicked generation to flee from the wrath to come. 
Crowds of curious and more or less amused Dutch 
people followed them constantly: this free preach- 
ing was a great treat for the New-Amsterdamers, 
and gave them something to talk about. Finally 
the half-wild appearance and vehement utterances 
of the women began to make an impression on 
their simple-minded hearers. This irritated and 
alarmed the governor, and he ordered the women 
sent away; their hands were tied behind their 
backs, and they were driven on board the ship 
and sent on their journey to Rhode Island. But 
they preached to the gaping crowds as they walked 
from the prison to the ship, and glorified God in 
the belief that they were his honored instruments 
for advancing his work. 

Another member of this company fared much 
worse. His name was Robert Hodgson, or Hod- 
shone; he sought out the English town of Hemp- 
stead on Long Island, gathered a congregation, 
and preached to them earnestly. Stuyvesant 
ordered him apprehended and brought to New 
Amsterdam; he was tied to the tail of a cart on 
which rode two young Quaker women, and dragged 
to the city across the rough country in the night, 
so that he could not see to protect himself, and 
‘much torn and abused.’’ The women were set 
free, but Hodgson was not even permitted to offer a 
defense. His sentence was read to him in Low 
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Dutch, of which he understood not a word. He 
was to pay a fine of six hundred guilders ($600), 
spend his nights for two years in a dungeon, and 
labor during the daytime. 

This was worse than the Massachusetts sen- 
tences, because it was not an alternative to de- 
parture, and intended merely to be rid of the 
Quakers: it was to make him recant. For three 
days he was kept all the day in the heat of the 
sun, chained to a wheelbarrow, his body being 
much bruised and swelled with blows, and he 
kept without food. Then he was again taken 
before the governor; but he was still unrepentant 
and stubborn. ‘‘What law have I broken?’’ he 
asked in all humility. The only reply he received 
was, that he should work or be whipped every day; 
and he was threatened with still severer punish- 
ment if he dared to speak to any one. The threat 
only stimulated him in his resolution; he spoke 
tc whomever would listen. The threat was en- 
forced. With his feet tied to a heavy log, and 
cords around his hands, he was drawn up until 
every muscle was stretched to its utmost tension; 
and while in this position his body was beaten and 
gashed with rods until insensibility released him. 
Then he was taken down and thrust into his dun- 
geon, where a kind-hearted countrywoman was 
permitted to wash and dress his wounds and nurse 
him back to life. 

We have only his own story for this; but 
those who remember the massacre of Amboyna, 
and know how ready Dutch officials were with 
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tortures in those days, will find no difficulty in 
crediting it. Let us remember, to English credit, 
that even Massachusetts did not put Quakers to 
the ‘‘question.’’ But probably Stuyvesant himself 
was ashamed of his futile cruelty; and when his 
sister-in-law, Anna Bayard, daughter of a Hugue- 
not refugee, remonstrated with indignation and 
compassion, Stuyvesant had his victim released, 
and troubled the Quakers no more. In fact, they 
and other proscribed sects seem to have dissemi- 


nated their doctrines with freedom, and doubtless — 


made English though hardly many Dutch \con- 
verts. 

Perhaps the last case of religious persecution 
in New Netherland, at least of sufficient import- 
ance to secure a standing in history, was in 1663, 
the year before the advent of the British. John 
Browne of Flushing was an Englishman converted 
by the Quakers; he was arrested, fined, and im- 
prisoned, but refused to recant or pay his fine. 
Stuyvesant dared not resort again to barbarities, 
or thought them useless; and sent Browne a 
prisoner to Holland, with a letter to the Directors 
explaining his offense, and stating that other dis- 
turbers would be more severely dealt with. 
Browne defended himself before the high court 
at Amsterdam so ably as completely to win his 
ease. The Directors not only set him free and 
returned him to his American home, but wrote a 
scathing letter to Stuyvesant. They declared 
that while they preferred there should be neither 
Quakers nor other dissenters in New Netherland, 
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they did not consider it wise to attempt their 
suppression by force; and again reminded the 
governor that it was very poor business policy 
for a commercial colony to oppress enterprising 
citizens on account of their religious opinion. ‘Let 
every one remain free,’’ they said, ‘‘as long as he 
does not offend others or oppose the government. 
... This maxim of moderation has been the rule 
of the magistrates of Amsterdam. Tread thus in 
their steps, and we doubt not you will be blessed.” 
When Browne was returned to New Amsterdam, 
he met Governor Stuyvesant, and he records the 
fact that the governor ‘‘seemed ashamed of what 
he had done.”’ 

To return to the larger issues, not affected by 
these things. The new Board of Trade and Plant- 
ations, which under Charles II. ¢arried on a vast 
and skillful scheme of colonial policy,—usually 
lost sight of in the picturesque frivolities or de- 
grading iniquities of Charles himself,—wished to 
enforce the Navigation Acts to turn the colonial 
commerce their own way; and New Netherland 
was the chief obstacle to doing it. This opening 
in the gates made an effective cordon impossible. 
It was this more than anything else which made 
the government determined to absorb the Dutch 
colony, and leave no loophole for evading its re- 
strictive system. 

For a pretext, Charles caused insulting me- 
morials to be forwarded to the States-General, 
urging the most groundless complaints, and ac- 
cusing them of wrongs they had never thought of 
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committing. But the Hollanders were a commer- 
cial people, conscious of inferior resources and 
desirous of peace. It is very difficult to quarrel 
with a rival determined to remain in a good 
humor, and Charles found it so in the present 
instance. Rather strangely, the Dutch themselves 
furnished the occasion for bringing the difficulty 
to an end. The Treaty of Hartford, as far back 
as 1650, had made a provisional settlement of the 
boundary, which is still substantially that of the 
line between Connecticut and New York; but it 
had never been ratified. With the spread of set- 
tlement, some conclusion grew ever more impera- 
tive; and in January 1664 the Dutch ambassador 
at London demanded its completion. It was com- 
pleted in March by granting all Connecticut west 
of its great river, with Long Island and every- 
thing east of the Delaware, to the Duke of York; 
thus abolishing New Netherland entirely, as well 
as doing much else that does not concern us 
here. 

Without waiting to take possession of his new 
empire, the Duke three months after the date of 
his charter ceded to Sir George Carteret and 
Lord Berkeley, for a ‘competent sum of money,”’ 
that portion of its southwestern limits which was 
subsequently erected into the province of New 
Jersey. These two courtiers were already pro- 
prietaries of Carolina, but it seems they were 
anxious to obtain a footing further northward. 

In April the Duke dispatched four war-ships 
and about four hundred men to North America to 
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establish his authority at New Netherland. There 

1664 was certain to be no serious fight, but to insure 

that fact the force must be strong. The com- 

mander was his personal friend, Sir Richard 

Nicholls; one of a remarkable group of subordi- 

nates sent over by James, so able and disinterested 

Nicholis’ as to suggest that general opinion is unfair to 

ain, ames II. Nicholls had served with distinction in 

against the Continental wars, and was peculiarly fitted 

Dutch for the duty now intrusted to him,—primarily 

civil rather than military,—not only on account 

of his courage and judgment, but from speaking 

both Dutch and French as fluently as his native 

tongue. In addition to this service under the 

Duke of York, he was commissioned by the King 

to hear and adjust the old disputes between the 

English colonies, and between them and the 

mother country. In this latter duty he was to 

have the assistance of a special commission con- 

sisting of Sir Robert Carr, Sir George Cartwright, 

and Samuel Maverick, who sailed with the expe- 
dition. 

Rumors of the object of the expedition had 
preceded it, and Stuyvesant put the city in as 
good a state of defense as possible, which was not 

English much; but he was informed from home that there 
ven, Was no danger. The States-General were warned 
of its purpose also, and made complaints to the 
English court; but they were assured that it was 
wholly for the purpose of adjusting disputes with 
the English colonies. Only a few weeks before 
the arrival of the hostile fleet, a vessel came over 
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from Holland bringing a new company of col- 
onists and a large supply of agricultural imple- 
ments. 

The squadron reached Boston late in July, 
where it remained nearly a month before sailing 
for New Amsterdam. This interval covered a 
portion of Governor Stuyvesant’s visit to Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut; but the British com- 
mander concealed his purpose from the Dutch 
governor, though making no secret of it to the 
authorities of Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
whom he informed that the King expected their 
co-operation. Connecticut responded readily, and 
furnished her quota of troops in time to sail with 
the squadron—she would gladly have done it far 
earlier; but the governor of Massachusetts delayed 
so long that the whole business was over before his 
troops were ready to march. 

Thus it happened that the British flag-ship 
was sailing up the bay at New Amsterdam before 
Stuyvesant was recalled to the scene of action by 
a hasty message. By the time he reached home 
the whole squadron was lying at anchor in the 
lower bay, next to Long Island. The British had 
also taken possession of a blockhouse on Staten 
Island, which commanded the channel from that 
side. he harbor was now effectually blockaded, 
and the country people within reach of the British 
ships were forbidden to convey any kind of food 
into the city. So adroitly had Colonel Nicholls 
carried out his plans that the Dutch were wholly 
unprepared for resistance, had such been seriously 
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contemplated. A proclamation was widely dis- 
tributed among the people, assuring them that no 
one should be molested who submitted quietly and 
took the oath of allegiance to England—the last 
thing, of course, that England wished to do; and 
Nicholls faithfully kept every promise he made. 
The effect of the proclamation was precisely what 
Nicholls intended. Even the Dutch inhabitants 
wished only a decent excuse for keeping quiet, and 
there was nothing in the state of the other English 
colonies to make them fear becoming one. Con- 
trasted with their own condition, the others must 
have seemed inviting. And of course the English 
population, a good share of the whole, wished 
nothing better. 

The gallant Stuyvesant acted with his usual 
energy and intrepidity; but his action came too 
late, and any action would have come too late. 
He at once indited a fiery letter to the English 


‘commander, demanding a reason for the presence 


of a hostile fleet in Dutch waters. He also began 
vigorous measures for defense; but he was sec- 
onded only by his officials and soldiers, and that 
without much heart. Nicholls replied in the polit- 
est terms possible, but with diplomatic shrewdness. 
He had been commanded by his royal master to 
take charge of British territory usurped by the 
Dutch; the King entertained a warm affection for 
that people, out of gratitude for their kindness 
to him while in exile, yet he could not in honor 
suffer them to retain possession of territory which 
of right belonged to the English nation. Nicholls 
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must therefore demand its instant surrender. The 
King was averse to shedding Christian blood, and 
had authorized him to guarantee security of life, 
liberty, and estate to all who submitted without 
resistance and took the oath of allegiance; but all 
who should resist his gracious Majesty’s purposes 
must prepare themselves for the miseries of re- 
lentless war. 

Governor Winthrop of Connecticut had ac- 
companied its contingent, and now added his 
earnest solicitations in a letter to Stuyvesant, 
urging him to accept the proffered terms and 
save his people the horrors of bombardment and 
assault. Winthrop was closely united to the Dutch 
governor and other prominent citizens of New 
Amsterdam through bonds of friendship and mu- 
tual esteem; and from his position, such mediation 
could be honorably accepted. 

Stuyvesant did not feel misgoverned by him- 
self, and could give rein to his rage at Nicholls’ 
demand without the considerations which mollified 
others. Hastily calling a meeting of the burgo- 
masters and council, he endeavored in an impas- 
sioned harangue to infuse his own spirit into their 
breasts. For answer, they coolly desired to see 
Nicholls’ letter. Both they and Stuyvesant knew 
perfectly well that its terms were only what were 
already published and notorious; but he did not 
care to give them a technical excuse for evading 
duty. He therefore declared that the English re- 
quired the surrender of their country’s sovereignty 
and their own independence. This was literally 
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true; but they were bent on knowing just what 
conditions were imposed, before involving them- 
selves and their people in a hopeless and ruinous 
fight to save the governor’s pride. They persisted 
in their request to see the letter, and the governor 
was just as persistent in his determination not to 
show it to them. 

At length, snatching it from his pocket, he 
tore it into fragments and scattered them broad- 
cast over the table and the floor—“dilacterated”’ 
it, as the burgomasters afterward explained. They 
were amazed and horrified: so gross an insult to 
the British commander gave him a right to resent 
it by an immediate bombardment of their town. 
Stuyvesant himself, after the first paroxysms of 
his rage had subsided, seems to have realized the 
gravity of his act; for he caused the fragments of 
the letter to be gathered up and carefully pasted 
together in their original form. Then, impressed 
by the futility of attempting to arouse his com- 
panions’ martial spirit, he dismissed the meeting, 
resolved to appeal to the generosity of the British 
commander. 

He accordingly forwarded to Nicholls a request 
for a conference, either in person or by authorized 
representatives. Nicholls immediately dispatched 
a delegation of officers to confer with him. Stuy- 
vesant stated his view of the case, exhibited the 
original grant of the States-General and his own 
commission, and in a long and able argument 
maintained that a colony thus formally incorpo- 
rated with .the Dutch dominion could not be 
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legally or justly attacked while peace prevailed 
between his country and England. He mentioned 
with special emphasis the Hartford Treaty of 
1650 between himself and the colonies, and offered 
this as evidence of the acknowledgment of the 
Dutch claim. Unfortunately, this was in the 
Cromwellian era, and legally invalid, besides being 
incomplete. The governor protested that the Eng- 
lish King could not have dispatched this expedition 
with a full knowledge of the facts; and offered a 
provisional arrangement depending on a refer- 
ence to the parent states. ‘‘As touching the threats 
in your conclusion,”’ he said, ‘‘we have nothing to 
answer, but what God (who is as just as merciful) 
shall lay upon us; all things being in his gracious 
disposal; and we may as well be preserved by him 
with small forces as by a great army; which makes 
us to wish you all happiness and prosperity, and 
recommend you to his protection.”’ 

But the argument was wasted breath, as he 
~' must have known. The: British officers could 
only carry out their orders: if their country 
receded afterwards, they could evacuate the place. 
Nicholls lost no further time in arranging to invest 
the city. Meantime he ‘issued another proclama- 
tion of like tenor to the first, and caused it to be 
circulated throughout New Netherland and among 
the Swedes along the Delaware. It repeated 
the former terms, and added that all who would 
“‘submit to his Majesty’s government as good sub- 
jects should be protected in his Majesty’s laws 
and justice, and peaceably enjoy whatsoever God’s 
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blessings and their own honest industry have fur- 

1664 wished them with.’’ The Swedish settlers were 

assured of the advantages that would accrue to 

them under the powerful English monarchy, where 

their interests would be guarded and promoted 

Dutch With affectionate solicitude by the King, while 

and they would be relieved from all the cares of state 

willing 20d protected against encroachments from foreign 

tosubmit powers. They were more than ready to be con- 

vineed: why should they fight for Dutch against 

English? Even the Dutch believed rightly that 

they would be much freer under England than they 

ever had been under the Company. Stuyvesant 

could hardly have driven them into battle for a 

nominal sovereignty they had never felt and that 

had done them no good. But as for himself, he 

contended to the last, and secured several conces- 

sions that were of value to his people. When he 

finally surrendered, it was only as a last resort, 

to keep the people from opening the gates and 
turning the keys over to the enemy. 

By the terms of the treaty, the Dutch garrison 
was to march out with all the honors of war; the 
States-General and the West India Company 

siuere should retain their ammunition and public stores, 
sant’s and be allowed six months to transport them to 
capit’* Holland; the inhabitants should be free to sell 
their estates and return to their native country, 

or retain them and reside in the settlements at 

their pleasures; all who chose to remain should en- 

joy their ancient customs with respect to inherit- 

ance of property, liberty of conscience in divine 
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worship, and perpetual exemption from military 
service. 

Never were there more liberal terms. Victors 
and vanquished were placed on perfectly equal 
terms, without any exasperating conditions to pro- 
duce friction in the future. The Dutch had in 
fact gained greatly in the assurance of religious 
freedom, exemption from military service, and an 
unshackled trade. The British authorities faith- 
fully carried out all the stipulations. With such 
fairness and justice was the whole matter consum- 
mated that it resulted in lasting friendship and 
concord between the two races. The Dutch became 
the most loyal of citizens. Even Stuyvesant was 
fully reconciled, and continued to wield a large 
influence as a private citizen in the future govern- 
ment of the colony. 

As a concession to the patriotic pride of the 
old governor, a special clause was inserted in 
the treaty. It provided that if at any time 
in the future the King of England and the 
States-General should mutually desire the resto- 
ration of the colony to Holland, it should be 
done! Another clause seems to have been accepted 
with some degree of insincerity, and was the only 
feature of the treaty subsequently disregarded. 
The Dutchmen who remained in the colony, or 
might subsequently resort thither, were to enjoy 
the privilege of free trade with Holland. This 
would have nullified the chief object of the seiz- 
ure, and overthrown the entire colonial policy of 
England. 
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These favorable provisions were all special con- 
cession to the merits of the old warrior-governor; 
but even after they had been agreed upon, he re- 
fused to ratify the treaty until the second day 
after it had been signed by the commissioners on 
both sides. He held out, hoping that something 
would occur to save him from this humiliation. 

Thus disappeared the only Dutch colony on 
the continent of North America. By the beginning 
of October 1664, the whole province acknowledged 
the sovereignty of the British King and came 
under his control. The name of the colony as well 
as that of the city was immediately changed to 
New York, in honor of the King’s brother, in 
whose behalf the expedition had been undertaken. 

Whatever the initial justice or injustice of the 
measure, it resulted in infinite good. It consoli- 
dated diverse territories, blended opposing races, 
and produced a new and mighty people for the 
dissemination of liberty and justice throughout the 
world. These results could not have been attained 
if the Dutch had continued in possession of New 
Netherland, and established there an alien nation 
between the eastern and the southern colonies of 
the English. Under such conditions the war for 
independence and the union of the States would 
have been impossible. 


PART VI. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE QUAKER COLONIES 


I.—TO THE FIRST SETTLEMENT IN PENNSYLVANIA 


There were several colonies of Quakers in 
America before Penn’s establishment. George 
Fox, the founder of the sect, visited the New 
~ World in 1672, not so much with a view to making 
new converts as to search out and commune with 
those already of his faith. He found many in 
Maryland, living in harmony with the Catholic 
inhabitants; many more in Virginia, finding even 
under Berkeley’s intolerant rule that peace which 
comes from non-resistance. But it was mainly in 
Rhode Island, Long Island, and along the eastern 
shores of New Jersey, that the Quaker refugees 
had sought abiding-places after withdrawing from 
New England. Fox remained a year in America, 
and carried back to England pleasant reports of 
the East Jersey region, which greatly stimulated 
Quaker emigration thither. This was the begin- 
ning of Penn’s active interest in the New World, 
and the genesis of the ‘‘ Holy Experiment”’ which 
jed to the establishment of Pennsylvania. 

William Penn belonged to an ancient Welsh 
family. His grandfather and father were cele- 
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in history where physical fighting blood has formed 
the most strenuous moral fighting blood. 

The father took part in the English Revolution 
upon its outbreak in 1642, and was in command of 
a vessel while a mere youth. In 1643 he married 
Margaret Jasper, daughter of a wealthy merchant 
of Rotterdam; and with his man-of-war Fellow- 
ship was proceeding down the Thames on his way 
to the Irish Sea when he received word of the 
birth of a son. He soon gained the position of 
Rear-Admiral and Vice-Admiral of Ireland, and 
became Vice-Admiral of England at thirty-one. 
In 1665 Cromwell gave him command of the fleet 
operating against the Spanish West Indies, with 
the army under General Venables. Jamaica was 
brilliantly conquered, but the attack on St. Do- 
mingo resulted in disaster. Cromwell held Penn 
responsible, lodged him in the Tower on his return, 
and never again intrusted him with any position; 
but he was elected to Parliament the same year by 
the opposition party. Like George Monk, he had 
fought for his country and public order, not as 
a party man; he excited no rancor in the Stuarts: 
and after the Restoration he was reinstated in 
office, and became very popular both with Charles 
II. and the Duke of York, under whom he was 
captain-commander in the Dutch war of 1655. 
For this service he was knighted, and as the war 
went on was made a leutenant-general, serving 
on land with equal distinction. 

The militance and the likable personality of 
the father both descended on the son. Both were 
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too stubborn to be always congenial; but the son 
did full justice to the father’s worth, and the father 
was forced to respect the son whom he loved. 
William Penn’s devoutness of temper was in- 
herited from and trained in by his mother, a high- 
spirited woman of a deeply religious nature, who 
in her husband’s long absences had the molding 
of the boy’s character wholly in her own hands. 
She had likewise a wonderful degree of gentleness 
and refinement, which were equally manifest in 
her son, 

She had also the solid sense that does not al- 
ways go with so pious a nature. At ten she sent 
him to school at Chiswell in Essex, to gain manli- 
ness by contact and conflict with other boys. He 
was no milksop or ascetic. Indeed, his strong 
physical constitution overflowed with animal spir- 
its; and no boy in his class more keenly relished 
a practical joke, or found greater enjoyment in 
the sports and exercises of the play-ground. He 
was a good scholar as well, and at fifteen was sent 
to Oxford. Here his father’s reputation secured 
him free association among the noblemen’s sons 
who attended the institution. Many of these 
youths were of dissolute and worthless character, 
but he seems to have escaped contamination—cer- 
tainly he showed none ever. 

Penn received his first lesson in religious per- 
secution at sixteen, when curiosity led him to hear 
an eminent Quaker preacher named Thomas Loe. 
It was his first introduction to Quaker doctrines, 
and they with the preacher’s eloquence made a 
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profound impression on him. He discontinued 
attendance at the Anglican church, and became a 
regular visitor at the unpretentious Quaker ‘‘meet- 
ing-house’’; for which he was first remonstrated 
with and then fined. His human pride and an- 
cestral stubbornness rose: he defied his father’s 
admonitions and the frowns of the faculty, and 
refused to attend any other services. This was 
Restoration time; and all Oxford students were 
shortly ordered to wear the surplice. Penn not 
only refused to obey the royal mandate, but with 
others united to mob the students who had donned 
the habit, and tore the garments over their heads. 
He was promptly expelled from the college and 
sent home; his father’s position doubtless saved 
him from worse. 

The father was beside himself with rage. He 
had but recently been restored to official favor, 
and this family black sheep was not conducive to 
keeping it; he hated religious irregularity, and the 
Quakers he especially detested. Moreover, it was 
reported to him that his son was even preaching 
Quakerism. To save him from ruin and himself 
from discredit, he called him home, and with fine 
clothes, a sword, and plenty of money, sent him 
away to Paris to be reformed into a man of the 
world. Penn was not beyond having a good time, 
and plunged into French pleasures with a zest 
highly gratifying to the admiral; but nature and 
his mother’s work prevented him from being 
harmed. The admiral was so well satisfied that 
he sent him to Dublin as manager of his Irish 
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estates. Ata later time it was charged that in the 
irish capital he led a wild and reckless life; but 
he denied it, and we may disbelieve it in the lack 
of evidence or likeness to his other conduct. 

At this period he had considerable military ex- 
perience, on board the flag-ship of the English 
fleet with his father, contending with the Dutch 
in the North Sea; and was afterward attached to 
the viceregal Court of the Duke of Ormond at 
Dublin. He joined as a volunteer under Lord 
Arran in suppressing a mutiny among the troops 
at Carrickfergus; and was given a commission as 
ensign of cavalry for bravery in that affair. While 
in this service he displayed a gallantry in keeping 
with his ancestry, and won his father’s unqualified 
admiration; but military life was not to his taste, 
and he soon gave it up and devoted his attention 
wholly to the duties of a landholder. The King 
appointed him an important customs official at 
Dublin. 

His life now seemed marked out in official 
routine; but a chance revival of old associations 
soon drew him into his heart’s chosen service, and 
fixed his destiny beyond recall. A street placard 
for a Quaker meeting having led him to attend, 
he found to his delight that the minister was the 
well-remembered Thomas Loe. The discourse re- 
vived all his former aspirations. He laid aside his 
uniform, assumed the demure garb of his sect, 
joined regularly in their devotional exercises, and 
speedily became one of their most eloquent preach- 
ers. Such an accession to Quakerism from high 
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officialdom and the steps of the court created a 
tremendous sensation. The evil news came quickly 
to his father, who wrote him a scathing remon- 
strance; and finding him obdurate, cut off his al- 
lowance and discharged him from the agency of 
his estates. Left thus without employment or an 
income, Penn began to write controversial tracts 
onthe Quaker belief; and his social prominence 
co-operated with his abilities as a writer to give 
his productions a wide circulation. 

One of his most sensational works of that pe- 
riod was ‘‘The Sandy Foundation Shaken’’: a 
bold denial of the doctrines of the Trinity, of ‘‘the 
impossibility of God’s pardoning sinners without 
a plenary satisfaction,’’ and of vicarious atone- 
ment. It was denounced as atheistic and infidel, 
and all the churches united in condemning it. 
Penn was arrested and confined in the Tower for 
nine months; and during this confinement he pro- 
duced his most popular theological work, entitled 
‘‘No Cross, no Crown.’’ At length, through the 
influence of the Duke of York, he was released 
and permitted to live in his father’s house; but 
the admiral would not admit his son to his pres- 
ence. 

Penn continued to write and preach in spite 
of all opposition; and finally, through the inter- 
cession of his mother, he was once more sent to 
Ireland as agent for the family estates. But he 
remained only for a short time; for his father was 
now in feeble health, and finding his affairs greatly 
embarrassed, earnestly sought a reconciliation with 
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his son. In fact, he may himself have become 
at heart a Quaker; for his last words to his son 
were to this effect: ‘‘Son William, I charge you, 
do nothing against your conscience. If you and 
your friends keep to your plain way of preach- 
ing, and keep to your plain way of living, you 
will make an end of the priests to the end of the 
world.”’ 

In 1671 Penn was again locked up in Newgate 
for six months, on the charge of being present at 
a Quaker meeting; but this was his last imprison- 
- ment. He had the graces though not the unscru- 
pulousness of a courtier, and his personality always 
inspired great liking as well as respect. After the 
death of the admiral, so far from being perse- 
euted, he became so powerful a factor at court 
that he was constantly applied to by those who were 
persecuted, or had claims against the government, 
for intercession; so that during the remainder of 
Charles II.’s reign and throughout James II.’s 
he was an almost daily visitor at court, except when 
absent from the country. This has been the basis 
of cruelly unjust aspersions on him. 

In 1672 Penn made a tour into Germany and 
Holland which had vast results later on; preaching 
the doctrines of Quakerism to willing ears, and 
paving the way for the great emigrations to Penn- 
sylvania in the next decade, based on knowledge 
and confidence in Penn as well as the prospectuses 
of the province. On his return he married the 
daughter of Sir William Springett, who bore him 
one son, but soon died. 
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Penn was a trustee for one of the Quaker pro- 
prietors of East Jersey, and it was doubtless this 
which led him to form the idea of a new Quaker 
state in America, for a free and progressive com- 
munity. ‘‘It is my purpose,’’ he said, ‘‘so to serve 
the truth and people of the Lord, that an example 
may be set to the nation ;’’ adding, ‘‘There may be 
room there, though not here, for such an holy 
experiment.’’ He therefore made application to 
Charles for a district in America, in lieu of his 
father’s claim for £16,000 which he had inherited. 
To enlarge the British Empire, augment its trade, 
and promote the glory of God by the civilization 
and conversion of the savages, were the ‘‘common 
form’’ chjects set forth by all colonizers; but his 
conception of a community better than any that 
the conditions in Europe would allow, is further 
glorified by its execution. 

Charles II. was heartily pleased with this op- 
portunity to settle an old debt, unquestionably 
sound, for moneys advanced by the admiral, with 
the donation of a piece of wilderness inhab- 
ited by savages and wild beasts. Accordingly, 
in consideration of two beaver-skins annually and 
the stock ‘‘fifth part of the gold and silver,’’ the 
King granted to Penn on March 4, 1681, a terri- 
tory of forty thousand square miles; an empire 
of more property value at the present time than 
all the realms of Great Britain at the date of the 
concession. The Lords of Trade objected to send- 
ing non-resisting Quakers among the savages of 
America, but the King united his influence to 
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Penn’s eloquence in overcoming their scruples. 
The King facetiously told Penn he must not take 
to scalping; and not facetiously, that he must 
practice entire toleration toward members of the 
Church of England. Penn accepted the condition, 
which accorded with his preference: the Oxford 
spirit was but youthful effervescence. He wished 
to call his dominions New Wales; but the under- 
secretary of state, himself a Welshman, objected 
to giving the name to a Quaker settlement. Penn 
then suggested Sylvania, ‘‘ Forest Land’’; but the 
King declared that the nomination belonged to 
him, and he would eall it Penn, in honor of his 
old friend the admiral. Penn protested that the 
name would be universally taken for his, since his 
father had never been connected with the under- 
taking. ‘‘Then,’’ said the King, ‘‘we will call it 
Penn’s Sylvania;’’ and thus the subject was dis- 
missed. 

The boundaries were only settled by a long 
struggle, as was usually the case with American 
grants, there being much ignorance of American 
geography and a good deal of carelessness. Penn’s 
province was to be bounded east by the Dela- 
ware, and extend five degrees westward; on the 
north it extended to the beginning of 43°, taken 
from the head of the Delaware or from a line run 
straight north from that head; on the south to the 
beginning of 40°. This would go on the north 
through the heart of the Duke of York’s province 
of New York, and come three miles north of the 
present city hall in Philadelphia. The Duke of 
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course would not give up his lands, and an in- 
genious solution of the conflict was devised: that 
to the beginning of a degree of latitude meant to 
the end of the last preceding degree! So Penn 
had 42° for a northern boundary; but that would 


‘give him 39° for the southern, take in the Dela- 


ware and upper Chesapeake Bays, and ruin Balti- 
more’s province. The latter was up in arms over 
this; and an eighty years’ fight ensued, ending in 
a compromise by which Pennsylvania gave up her 
claims in order to secure access to her great city. 
But even at the outset there was trouble with the 
Duke of York over this line also: he wished to 
keep the old Swedish territory on the Delaware 
as part of his province, and a line was struck on a 
radius twelve miles north from the court-house in 
New Castle. 

On the 2d of April, Charles signed a procla- 
mation announcing to the inhabitants of the ter- 
ritory that William Penn had become their abso- 
lute proprietary, and was invested with all the 
powers and pre-eminences necessary for the gov- 
ernment. This was accompanied by the following 
proclamation from Penn himself: 


‘‘My Frrenps: I wish you all happiness here 
and hereafter. These are to lett you know, that 
it hath pleased God in his Providence to cast you 
within my Lott and Care. It is a business, that 
though I never undertook before, yet God has 
given me an understanding of my duty and an 
honest minde to doe it uprightly. I hope you 
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will not be troubled at your chainge and the king’s 
choice; for you are now fixt, at the mercy of no 
Governour that comes to make his fortune great. 
You shall be governed by laws of your own make- 
ing, and live a free, and if you will, a sober and 
industreous People. I shall not usurp the right of 
any, or oppress his person. God has furnisht me 
with a better resolution, and has given me the 
grace to keep it. In short, whatever sober and 
free men can reasonably desire for the security 
and improvement of their own happiness, I shall 
heartily comply with. I beseech God to direct you 
in the way of righteousness, and therein prosper 
you and your children after you. I am your true 
Friend, Wo. PENN.” 


The charter of Pennsylvania was drawn by 
Penn himself, aided by the advice of Sir William 
Jones, the attorney-general, and Henry Sidney, 
brother of Penn’s friend Algernon; and after a 
study of other colonial charters, its variations 
from which must therefore be held intentional. 
Penn was absolute proprietary so long as the stipu- 
lated obligation was paid, and had the vast pala- 
tine powers of other colonial proprietaries, with 
a limitation like that imposed by Baltimore upon 
himself. He might make laws not contrary to 
English law (which ruled ad interim), ‘‘with the 
advice and consent of the free men of the territory 
assembled.’’ This was rather vague, as no provi- 
sion was made for the case of their refusing con- 
sent; legally, however, there is no doubt it would 
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have nullified the law so objected to. He had the 
usual military powers of levy and war against 
insurrection, pirates, and savages; could alienate 
the soil to colonists; and could erect civil divisions 
and create ports of entry, constitute courts, ap- 
point judges and other officers. He might pardon 
all crimes except murder and treason; for which 
reprieves might be granted until the King signified 
his pleasure, and appeals after conviction might 
be taken to the King. 

Provincial laws were to be transmitted to the 
Privy Council within five years, and were valid 
meanwhile and if not declared void by the Council 
within six months thereafter. Residence was free 
to all not specially prohibited by name. Colonists 
could export into England, but no other country, 
and re-export within one year, subject to English 
customs and Acts of Navigation. The freemen in 
assembly could assess reasonable port duties, which 
were granted to the proprietary, with a reservation 
to the Crown of customs imposed by the Parlia- 
ment. The proprietary must appoint a London 
agent to make satisfaction within a year for his 
principal’s violations of the trade laws, in default 
of which satisfaction the King might take posses- 
sion of the provincial government until it was 
made. 

One very important (and later troublesome) 
provision was that ‘‘no custom or other contri- 
bution shall be levied on the inhabitants or their 
estates, unless by consent of the proprietary, or 
governor or. Assembly, or by act of Parliament 
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in England,’’—the clearest possible admission 
and stipulation of the right of Parliament to tax 
the colony; the very thing denied in the Revolu- 
tion, and by James I. in abolishing the Virginia 
Company. 

If twenty inhabitants requested the bishop of 
London to send them a preacher, the latter should 
reside and minister there without molestation; 
as a fact, all Protestant ministers might do so. 

As always in case of doubt as to the true con- 
struction of the charter, the interpretation was to 
favor the proprietary, within lawful allegiance to 
the Crown. 

Penn now turned his attention to securing in- 
habitants for his territory. He published an 
address giving an account of its resources, the soil 
and its products, and other relevant matters. He 
especially impressed upon the settlers the import- 
ance of making sure of the will of God; and urged 
them to obtain the consent of their near relations, 
that natural affection might be preserved, and a 
friendly and profitable correspondence be main- 
tained between the two countries. The price of 
land was fixed at 40s. a hundred acres (about 40c. 
an acre now), with a perpetual quit-rent of a 
shilling. In clearing the land for cultivation, one 
acre of timber should be left for each five acres 
cleared; and oaks and mulberries carefully pre- 
served for ships and silk. No planter would be 
permitted to overreach or otherwise injure the 
Indians, or even avenge a wrong at his own in- 
stance. Any complaints must be brought before a 
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magistrate, whose duty it would be to confer with 
the Indian sachem; and the two should select six 
men each from his own race, as a jury of arbi- 
tration. This conception was original with Penn. 

His propositions met with a prompt response; 
there was a flood of applications for land, a ma- 
jority from Quakers anxious to escape from per- 
secution and seek freedom in the West. Penn 
himself was astonished at their eagerness. ‘‘Still,’’ 
he said, ‘‘let no one move rashly; but have an eye 
to the providence of God.’’ Better deliberate than 
regret. Doubtless their deliberation made the mass 
more permanent as colonists. 

But others also longed for liberty, for security, 
and the prosperity of a rich new land; and Penn 
received many applications from persons and colo- 
nies who were not Quakers. A single association 
in Bristol bought twenty thousand acres and colo- 
nized them with good citizens. Germany and Hol- 
land also heard of the new land of promise and 


contributed thousands to their number. One Ger- 


man company, under the guidance of Franz Pasto- 
rius, bought and occupied fifteen thousand acres. 

About this time also Penn was tempted of 
the Devil. A company of traders offered him, for 
a monopoly of trade with the Indians between the 
Susquehanna and the Delaware, £6000 (say $100,- 
000) and an annual revenue sufficient to maintain 
him and his family in luxury for the remainder of 
their lives. But Penn could have said like Lodo- 
wick Muggleton, ‘‘Loaves was never my aim.’”’ “TI 
will not abuse the love of God,”’ he declared, ‘‘nor 
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act unworthy of his Providence, by defiling what 
came to me clean.”’ 

In drafting the framework of his new govern- 
ment, he was equally disinterested. ‘‘I purpose,’’ 
he said, ‘‘that which is extraordinary, and leave 
myself and successors no power of doing mischief, 
that the will of one man may not hinder the good 
of a whole country.’’ But the eagerness of the 
intending settlers did not allow him time to draft 
the full scheme; he wrote the outline merely, and 
read it to the first company about to sail, under 
the leadership of William Markham his kinsman 
and secretary. 

Commissioners were appointed from its mem- 
bers to purchase the lands from the Indians, and 
make every effort to form a league of perpetual 
peace. Their instructions to treat the natives with 
justice and courtesy were substantially the same 
as those given to the Puritans of old; and they 
bore a letter from Penn to the Indians, accom- 
panied by suitable presents. It assured them 
that the great God who had created all men, and 
commanded them to love and do good to one an- 
other, had been pleased to bring Penn to America; 
that the King of the English had bestowed upon 
him a province there, but that he desired to enjoy 
it only with the good-will and consent of the Ind- 
ians; that many evil-disposed Huropeans had used 
the Indians very ill, but that he was a person of 
different disposition, and bore great love and re- 
gard to them; that the people he now sent among 
them were similarly disposed, and wished to live 
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among them as neighbors and friends. The in- 
structions were faithfully carried out. A large 
tract of forest land west of the Delaware, and 
next to Penn’s southern bound, was bought of the 
Indians; and here the first settlement was made, 
in August 1681. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


THE QUAKER SETTLEMENTS 


Il.—TO THE REVOLUTION 


Penn in England proceeded with his draft, 
and in the spring of 1682 printed it as ‘‘The Frame 
of Government of the Province of Pennsylvania.’’ 
It was preceded by a noble preface on the origin, 
nature, and objects of government: the latter being 
“‘first, to terrify evil-doers; secondly, to cherish 
those who do well.’’ ‘‘They weakly err,’’ he ob- 
serves, ‘‘who think there is no other use of govern- 
ment than correction, which is the coarser part 
of it.”’ As to its nature, ‘‘Any government is free 
to. the people under it, whatever be the frame, 
where the laws rule, and the people are a party 
to these laws.’’ He holds to the principles of Al- 
gernon Sidney before and Jefferson later: ‘‘Gov- 
ernments rather depend upon men, than men upon 
governments.’’ Hence, the government must nec- 
essarily reflect the character of the people who 
make it. ‘‘Let men be good, and the government 
cannot be bad. If it be ill, they will cure it. But 
if men be bad, let the government be never so good, 
they will endeavor to warp and spoil it to their 
turn.’’ Lastly, ‘‘Liberty without obedience is con- 


fusion, and obedience without liberty is slavery.”’ 
1201 
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The proprietary or his deputy was to act us 
governor, and the freemen of the province to be 
represented in a Council and a General Assembly. 
The Council was to consist of seventy-two mem- 
bers, twenty-four replaced annually; the General 
Assembly, elected annually, to consist the first year 
of all the freemen, the next of two hundred elected 
by the rest, and afterward to be augmented in 
proportion to population. This was sufficiently 
democratic; but there was a serious limitation in 
the fact that the General Assembly could not origi- 
nate laws, but only give or refuse assent to bills 
sent it by the Council and the governor. The peo- 
ple could block the government, like the Roman 
Tribunes, but not forward it. The Assembly was 
to present to the governor candidates for sheriffs 
and justices of the peace, naming double the requi- 
site number, fromm whom he was to select one-half. 
The Council both originated and executed all the © 
laws. Two-thirds made a quorum, and the assent 
of two-thirds of such quorum was necessary to 
valid action. The governor presided, with three 
votes but no veto. 

All elections were by ballot, a system of secrecy 
first introduced into America by Massachusetts for 
the purpose of dropping Governor Winthrop in 
1634. But the conservative Quakers objected to 
it as cowardly; and Penn, who did not care, allowed 
them the old viva voce system. We know now that 
they were mistaken: a community of martyrs never 
existed, and the open vote is the bulwark of moral 
intimidation. 
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To this general frame was appended a code of 
forty conditional laws, to be submitted to the first 
provincial Assembly for acceptance or modifica- 
tion. Among other things, the rights of freemen 
should belong to all purchasers or renters of a 
hundred acres of land; to all indented servants 
or workmen who at the end of their term of service 
should cultivate fifty acres; and to all inhabitants 
paying ‘‘seot and lot’’—a special tax on the prin- 
ciple of an income tax. No tax should be levied 
‘“‘but by a law for that purpose made,’ and who- 
ever collected or paid other taxes should be held 
a public enemy and betrayer of the colony’s liber- 
ties. An excellent provision was that ‘‘all prisons 
shall be workhouses’’—he did not forecast that 
work’s being necessarily of some kind would rouse 
jealousy in the honest doers of every particular 
kind. A thief should restore twice his theft, and 
in default of means work out the debt in prison. 
Though all a debtor’s property was liable, two- 
thirds of his landed estate was reserved for his 
children, if any. 

All children of twelve or over must be taught 
“‘some useful trade or skill,’’ as poverty may come 
to all. No one should hold office or exercise any 
function of a freeman, but ‘‘such as profess faith 
in Jesus Christ, and are not convicted of ill-fame, 
or unsober and dishonest conversation.’’ But all 
persons acknowledging the ‘‘one almighty and 
eternal God to be the creator, the upholder, and 
ruler of the world,’’ and engaging to live peace- 
ably and justly in society, were wholly exempt 
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from molestation ‘‘for their more particular 
opinions and practices,’? and were never to be 
compelled to ‘‘frequent or maintain any religious 
place, ministry, or worship whatever.”’ 

Murder and treason were the only crimes pun- 
ishable with death; and in fact no gallows was 
erected in Pennsylvania during Penn’s lifetime. 
Arbitration was favored in place of litigation; 
later it was made compulsory at the outset. Oaths 
were not exacted, as superfluous, since an honest 
man would tell the truth without it and a rascal 
would not stick at perjury; but the same end was 
attained by making lying a crime in or out of court. 
Drunkenness, cock-fighting, bull-baiting, card- 
playing, and theatrical performances were all mis- 
demeanors, and punished. The New England 
Puritans have gained much opprobrium for ban- 
ning the last two. 

Penn now applied to the Duke of York for a 
relinquishment of his claims to the strip along 
the west bank of the Delaware, extending to Lord 
Baltimore’s domain, in order to secure a free 
passage to the sea. It contained about three thou- 
sand inhabitants; mainly Swedes, who had three 
meeting-houses, with a number of Dutch, who had 
one; there were some English also, Baltimore 
claimed it, and several futile incursions had been 
made from Maryland to drive away the inhabit- 
ants. The Duke favored Penn, and transferred 
to him (August 24, 1682) the town of New Castle, 
with the district twelve miles around it, and a 
tract extending southward to Cape Henlopen. 
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For twenty years the territory of Delaware 
was governed as a part of Pennsylvania, each of 
the three counties sending six delegates to the 
General Assembly. But the old Swedish-Dutch 
population did not fuse with the new English 
arrivals. In 1703 the district was granted an in- 
dependent Assembly; the proprietaries, however, 
retained all their vested rights until the Revolu- 
tion, and the governor of Pennsylvania always 
presided over the Assembly of Delaware. In 
1776 they declared their independence, and set 
up a government for themselves. They furnished 
a regiment of Continental regulars, one of the best 
in that army of heroes; and when the Federal 
Constitution was submitted to the colonies, Dela- 
ware was the first to ratify it. 

Up to 1768 there was a perpetual boundary 
conflict between Maryland and Pennsylvania, and 
the entire line was the scene of contention, inva- 
sion, lawlessness, and riot. To end this disgrace- 
ful condition, in 1763 two distinguished English 
mathematicians and astronomers, Charles Mason 
and Jeremiah Dixon, were selected to run a perma- 
nent line. They were chosen not only as experts 
but umpires, being foreigners and of the highest 
standing; and it was agreed that their decision 
should be final. These gentlemen began their la- 
bors in December 1763. A large stone was planted 
at every fifth mile, with the Penn arms engraved 
on one side and the Baltimore on the other; the 
intermediate miles were marked with smaller 
stones, having ‘*‘P’’ on one side and ‘‘M”’ on the 
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other. Many of them are still standing in their 
original places. During the succeeding four years 
Mason and Dixon surveyed the line two hundred 
and forty-four miles west from the Delaware, and 
within thirty-six miles of the entire distance to be 
run, when Indian hostility compelled them to sus- 
pend operations and return to Philadelphia. The 
results of their work, with their plans and draw- 
ings, were accepted and they were discharged De- 
cember 26, 1767. 

The last thirty-six miles remained unfinished 
until November 1782, when Colonel Alexander Mc- 
Lean of Pennsylvania and Joseph Neville of Vir- 
ginia were engaged to complete the work. They 
accordingly went over the line from the start, test- 
ing and correcting the astronomical observations; 
and then finished the remainder of the survey, 
completing their work in 1784. In 1849 the old 
surveys were revised, and found to be correct in 
all essential particulars. 

Penn now prepared to visit his province in 
person. Before going, he called on the King for a 
farewell audience. Charles greeted him cordially. 
‘It will not be long,”’ he said, ‘‘before I hear that 
you have gone into the savages’ war-kettle: what 
is to prevent it?’’ ‘‘Their own inner light,’’ re- 
plied Penn; ‘‘moreover, as I intend equitably to 
buy their lands, I shall not be molested.’ ‘‘Buy 
their lands!’’ exclaimed the King: ‘‘why, is not 
the whole land mine?’’ ‘‘Well,’’ said Penn, ‘‘sup- 
pose a canoeful of savages should discover Great 
Britain: would you vacate or sell?’’ Charles had 
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no reply ready, it would seem, and he closed the 
audience with a characteristic jest. The doctrine 
of the civilizing mission of superior states had 
not been invented, and that of their Christian- 
izing one would have been held nauseous Puritan 
eant, 

On August 31, 1682, Penn set sail in the 
Welcome, with one hundred other passengers, most 
of them Quakers from his own county of Sussex, 
and a large retinue of servants; also horses, cattle, 
furniture, and provisions. 

The vessel anchored at New Castle October 27, 
in the mellow haze of an ideal ‘‘Indian Summer’’; 
the inmates were delighted with the glorious color 
and beauty of the landscape, and the sweet per- 
fume of fruits. They were enraptured, and Penn 
wrote to England: ‘‘As to outward things we are 
satisfied; the land good, the air clear and sweet, 
the springs plentiful, and provision good and easy 
to come at; an innumerable quantity of wild fowl 
and fish; in fine, here is what an Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob would be well contented with.’’ Penn’s 
welcome had gone before him: the draft consti- 
tution was a proclamation of freedom to perse- 
cuted exiles. His new code of laws was equally 
approved. The whole population flocked to the 
old Dutch court-house at Newcastle, the day after 
his arrival, to see and greet him. Penn exhibited 
his royal patent, the deeds, and the charter; then 
the resident agents of the Duke of York made a 
formal transfer of the dominion. In a short, 
straightforward speech the proprietary repeated 
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the substance of his letter, that he meant not to 
rule over them, but to plan and work for their 
good. Then, exhorting them to live sober and 
peaceful lives in amity with each other, he renewed 
the commissions of the magistrates and pro- 
ceded to Upland, where he met the Quakers who 
had come out with Markham. It was decided to 
call the first General Assembly here and give it 
an English name; the baptism was conceded to 
Penn’s Quaker friend Thomas Pearson, who sug- 
gested the name of his own native city of Chester. 
This thriving city is now almost a suburb of 
Philadelphia. 

Dividing his territory into six counties, or 
sections, Penn called the first Assembly. He 
would have preferred a mass-meeting at the 
start, but the freemen objected their inexperi- 
ence and domestic duties, and sent the seventy- 
two delegates instead. They requested that these 
should serve both as councillors and assembly- 
men, three from each county for the former and 
nine for the latter. The bodies were organized 
on this basis, and the Friends’ meeting-house set 
aside for their use. 

On meeting, a rule was adopted that ‘‘none 
speak but once before the question is put, nor 
after but once;’’ and that the Speaker could 
stop all personalities and superfiluities—a Ozar- 
like power we have not reached even yet. Under 
this rule a vast amount of legislation was per- 
formed within three days. An ‘‘act of settle- 
ment’’ was. passed, and the frame of government, 
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with a few modifications, formally accepted. 
Then followed an ‘‘act of union,’’ annexing the 
territory of Delaware to the province of Penn- 
sylvania; all the Dutch and Swedes and other 
foreigners in that district were made naturalized 
British subjects. 

All the laws already epitomized, with nineteen 
others, were proposed to the Assembly and ac- 
cepted; one of them was the usual and judicious 
forbidding of the sale of liquor to the Indians. 
The executive government went into immediate 
effect. 

Penn in December had paid a visit of state 
to Lord Baltimore, hoping to adjust the claim: 
dispute amicably. The meeting took place at West 
River, the home of Colonel Tailler, and was most 
cordial; but Penn thought that Baltimore’s osten- 
tatious display had an ulterior object, and wrote 
to a friend in England that he ‘‘took the occasion, 
by his civilities, to show me the greatness of his 
power.’’ Neither party, however, was willing to 
make any concessions on the subject-matter, and 
they parted without accomplishing anything. 
Indeed, the conflict was too radical to compro- 
mise: the 39° line would have taken the oyster 
from Baltimore, and left him the shell; and Penn 
would not give up the Swedish-Dutch colony he 
had already taken under his government. It was 
therefore referred to the King, who kept post- 
poning it until death supervened. James II., on 
his accession in 1685, put an end to the contro- 
versy by dividing the disputed possessions, giving 
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Penn the ‘‘lower counties,’’ as they desired, but 
leaving Baltimore the Chesapeake and the heart 
of his lands. 

Meanwhile Penn’s colony was increasing rap- 
idly. Local industries were thriving: there were 
potteries, brick-kilns, hatters, hand-looms, horse- 
mills, windmills, floating water-mills in the 
streams. Labor was highly paid; and there was 
a permanent market among the Indians and in 
the West Indies for all the supplies the planters 
could raise. More than two thousand permanent 
settlers, mainly Quakers, came over during 1683; 
many were persons of consequence. During 
1683-4, more than fifty ships landed emigrants 
from Ireland, Wales, Germany, and Holland, be- 
sides different parts of England, on the banks of 
the Delaware. There was a large emigration of 
persecuted German sectaries, and others who, 
had found their refuge from persecution in Hol- 
land too tame and prospectless; these were at- 
tracted by Penn’s pamphlets, and by knowledge 
resulting from his visit to those countries ten 
years before. They were people of noble mind 
and sterling qualities, still manifest in their de- 
scendants. 

Meantime Penn had met a large delegation of 
Indian sachems and warriors, to ratify the treaty 
and land purchase arranged by his commissioners. 
This memorable meeting took place probably on 
the 23d of June, 1683, under the branches of a 
venerable elm, at a spot on the Delaware called 
Shackamaxon, meaning ‘‘place of kings.’’ Nothing 
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remains to mark the site except the ‘‘ Treaty Monu- 
ment,’’ erected by a later generation. The tree 
was ever afterward regarded with veneration by 
the Indians as well as by the Quakers; and it 
remained standing until some years after the 
Revolution. 

The Indians came fully armed. The Quakers 
came without weapons, Penn marching at their 
head, distinguished from the rest only by a blue- 
silk sash of network under his coat. The treaty, 
engrossed on parchment, he carried in a roll in his 
hand. The chief sachem, Tamanend, stepped out 
from his people and greeted the Quakers; and 
thereupon the warriors all threw down their arms 
as an indication that the place was sacred. Tama- 
nend was dressed in his robes of state, and wore 
upon his head a chaplet of beads, above which 
projected a buffalo’s horn as a symbol of author- 
ity. The Indians were gay with flowing plumes 
of bright feathers, shells, and fur belts, and their 
almost naked bodies painted in red, blue, and 
yellow. 

Both parties seated themselves in a double 
half-circle facing one another, the chiefs and 
principal men occupying the centre. Tamanend 
deputed a sachem to address Penn. He assured 
the Quakers of the fidelity and love of the Indians, 
and declared that they would always remain true 
and faithful allies of their white brothers. This 
pledge was made in the name of the Delawares 
or Lenni Lenape, the Mingoes, and seventeen other 
great nations of the Susquehanna region. 
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Penn then arose and addressed the warriors 
through an interpreter. It was not the custom 
of his people, he said, to use hostile weapons 
against their fellow-creatures, and they had there- 
fore come to the Council unarmed. The Great 
Spirit, who created all men, and beheld the 
thoughts of every human heart, knew with what 
sincerity he and his people desired to live in 
friendship and a perpetual commerce of good 
offices with the Indians. Their object was not to 
do injury, and thus provoke the Great Spirit, but 
to do good; and in all transactions to consider the 
advantage of both people as inseparable, and to 
proceed with all openness, brotherhood, and love. 

At the close of his speech, Penn exhibited his 
parchment; and after it had made the circle of the 
chiefs, he read it to them. They were particularly 
pleased with the arbitration clause. He then 
paid them in goods the agreed price, and requested 
them to accept as a friendly gift the additional 
articles of merchandise now spread before them: 
bright-colored clothes, blankets, beads, bells, trin- 
kets, and other articles prized by the savages. 
The price paid for the lands was never recorded, 
and Penn himself nowhere states the amount; but 
there is no reason to suppose it differed greatly 
from that paid by other whites in similar trans- 
actions. The following year, in writing to his 
friends in England, he alleged that it was in ex- 
cess of the real value. To this he added: ‘‘He 
will deserve the name of wise that outwits them 
in any treaty about a thing they understand.”’ 
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Both by permissiou of the Pennsylvania Historical Society. 
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These transactions concluded, Penn invited 
the Indians to consider the lands he had pur- 
chased of them as common to the two races, and 
to use their resources freely. He would not com- 
pare their friendship to a chain, for the rain 
might rust it, or it might be broken by a falling 
tree; he should consider them as the same flesh 
and blood as Christians, or as two parts of the 
same body. In conclusion, he again presented 
the parchment to the sachems, and admonished 
them to preserve it carefully for three genera- 
tions. The Indians cordially acceded to all these 
propositions, and solemnly pledged themselves to 
live in amity with William Penn and his children 
so long as the sun and the moon should endure. 
They faithfully kept their pledge. For nearly 
seventy years the peace was maintained; and 
during all this time Quakers continued to push 
their settlements into the very heart of the Indian 
country, going fearlessly among them without 
arms of any kind. It will be seen later, however, 
that much else besides good-will tied the Indians’ 
hands. 

It was Penn’s original intention to locate his 
capital on some spot near Upland, and he in- 
structed his first company of emigrants to look 
for a suitable site thereabout. But when he went 
up the river in his barge, he was so favorably 
impressed with the location of the broad penin- 
sula between the Schuylkill and Delaware that he 
decided at once to build his town there. The main 
portion of the tract belonged to three Swedes, 
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who had bought the land from some Dutchmen ; 
who presumably acquired it thus from the Ind- 
jans; Penn bought it from the Swedes, but 
the price paid is not known. The area was a little 
more than one mile north and south by two east 
and west. The southern limit was at South Street, 
about three miles north of the river junction. 
Several small streams afforded a convenient and 
abundant water supply. The surface was gen- 
erally level, thirty to three hundred feet above 
tide-water. The immediate front of the Delaware 
was a gravel bluff thirty to fifty feet high. 

The Indian name of the peninsula was Wi- 
cocoa; but Penn ealled his foundation Philadel- 
phia, ‘‘Brother-Love Place.’’ The exact date 
when ground was first broken is not known; the 
first streets were laid out under Penn’s super- 
vision in the latter part of 1682. It is said that 
he derived the plan from a model of ancient 
Babylon, published as a frontispiece to Dean 
Prideaux’s Bible history. The streets were laid 
out at right angles, exactly to the points of the 
compass. Many were named for the forest trees 
or other plant growth cut down to make way for 
them. Penn desired each house to be surrounded 
by a large garden, so that the whole might be “‘a 
green country town’’; and this was done until 
crowding population made the space too valuable. 
The streets were first paved under Franklin’s 
advice, in 1757. 

Philadelphia grew rapidly. While the houses 
were building, the settlers lived in caves on the 
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river side, arched over with trees and sodded. 
Within less than a year, more than one hundred 
comfortable houses occupied the site, including 
a few already there when Penn fixed upon it. One 
of the latter, owned by Colonel Edward Hill of 
Virginia, stood near the confluence of Dock Creek 
with the Delaware, where Penn landed and where 
a wharf was built; on laying out the streets, it came 
in the middle of Front Street, whereupon the house 
was moved back to the street line, a lot just wide 
enough to afford access to it and extending back to 
the swamp on Dock Creek (16x36) was given to 
Hill, and it was transformed into the long-famous 
Blue Anchor Tavern. In 1684 Hill transferred it 
to one Griffith Jones. It was not palatial: ‘‘about 
twelve feet front on Front Street, and about 
twenty-two feet on Dock Street, having a ceiling 
of about eight and a half feet in height.’’ Just 
beyond was a row of ten houses known as ‘‘ Budd’s 
Long Row.’’ These and many others were built 
in the old English fashion, of wooden frames 
filled in with bricks burnt on the ground. Some 
of them stood for more than a century, and a 
large part of the bricks are ‘‘alive at this day,”’ 
like those of Cade’s father, built in the walls of 
some of the oldest structures of Philadelphia. 

By the end of 1684 more than six hundred 
substantial houses had been erected, occupied by 
upward of twenty-five hundred people. At the 
riverside was a solid quay, where vessels of five 
hundred tons unloaded two or three times a 


month. Out into the country, fifty townships had 
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been surveyed and settled, and numerous thriv- 
ing villages and plantations established. All this 
marvelous growth Penn witnessed in person. It 
is notable that no court-house was built till 1707: 
the Quakers were not litigious. 

The second session of the legislature was 
held at Philadelphia, in March 1683. Its num- 
bers had been reduced by the proprietary: the 
Council henceforth was to consist of eighteen per- 
sons, three from each county, and the Assembly 
of thirty-six, six from each county. As the 
governor retained his three votes, it doubled his 
proportional power; and he was given a veto in 
addition, which largely nullified the democratic 
character of the constitution. Ten votes in the 
Council, of which the governor had three, con- 
trolled the government, and he could block it singly 
whenever he could not secure the other seven. 
From this tightening of the reins, we may sus- 
pect some turbulence in the Assembly.’ The latter 
tried to secure the privilege of initiating laws, 
but was refused. A system of magistrates and 
constables was established; but to prevent litiga- 
tion, three ‘‘peacemakers’’ were appointed in 
each county, to whom disputes must first be 
referred before an appeal could be taken to the 
courts. Beyond question, the system must have 
lightened the court business very much. A court 


1A dozen years later Penn took the executive power away from 
the Council altogether. Like Roger Williams, he found that pure 
democracy, with the material then available, was a difficult machine 
to work except under special conditions. : 
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was established for the protection and relief of 
widows, and was required to meet in each oy 
twice a year. 

The legislature undertook to pass some social 
and sumptuary laws, as for instance that all 
young men should be compelled to marry by a 
certain age, and that no one should have more 
than two suits of clothes, one for summer and 
one for winter; but both were defeated. An im- 
portant measure, which was carried, provided that 
the eldest son should inherit only a double por- 
tion of his father’s lands—a midway provision 
between the English entail and the New England 
equal inheritance. In accordance with the char- 
ter, it was voted to pay the proprietary an impost 
on all imports and exports: Penn generously 
declined the offer. ‘‘I desire,’’ said he, ‘‘to show 
men as free and happy as they can be.’’ He also 
at this session secured the passage of an act 
authorizing every inhabitant to hunt in all unin- 
closed lands and fish in all waters. If aliens died 
before being naturalized, their lands should 
descend to their children as with citizens—a great 
encouragement to immigrants. 

His efforts to improve both the moral and 
material condition of the Indians were un- 
wearied; and he strove to understand them for 
this purpose. His descriptions of them are just 
and graphic; and his legislation against selling 
them liquor was as much to prevent their injury 
by intemperance, and by deception when drunk, 
as to protect the whites. 
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Matters in Europe now required his personal 

1684 attention. A fresh persecution of the Quakers 

had broken out in England; a sincere personal 

attachment existed between Penn and the Duke 

of York, and he felt that he could serve his peo- 

Pon, Ple best near the throne in England. Moreover, 

forcedto he had faithful lieutenants, and had established 

ium, republic able with their help to guide its own 

destiny. His absence, however, proved a calamity 

to the colony as well as himself. More than fif- 

teen years elapsed before Penn was able to return; 

and in England he encountered an opposition so 

powerful that at one time it threatened to deprive 

him of all his American interests. Meanwhile his 

infant colony grew to immense proportions, and 

experienced radical changes in many of its lead- 
ing features. . 

Before sailing, he transferred the executive 
powers to Nicholas More or Moore and four Qua- 
ker planters, whom he constituted supreme judges. 

_. Ad His proprietary interests he intrusted to the 
paves Councii; appointing his Quaker friend Thomas 
visions Jloyd president, and his kinsman William Mark- 

ham secretary. Markham had been in England a 

year as Penn’s representative in the controversy 

with Lord Baltimore; but he returned to Amer- 
ica at this appointment. 

Penn took his departure in August 1684. On 
the eve of his sailing, and after he bad gone on 
board the ship, he addressed to Lloyd, and others 
of his more intimate friends, an affecting valedic- 
tory letter, with a request that it be communicated 
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to all the colonists in Pennsylvania and Delaware. 
‘Dear friends,’’ he said, ‘‘my love and my life is 
to you and with you; and no water can quench 
it, nor distance wear it out, or bring it to an end. 
I have been with you, cared for you, and served 
you with unfeigned love; and you are beloved of 
me, and dear to me beyond utterance. I bless you 
in the name and power of the Lord; and may 
God bless you with his righteousness, peace, and 
plenty, all the land over. Oh, that you would eye 
him in all, through all, and above all the works 
of your hands.’’? He admonished those to whom 
he had committed the government to regard it as 
a sacred function and heavenly trust; apostro- 
phized his beloved city in the tenderest terms; and 
in conclusion exclaimed, ‘‘So says, so prays, your 
friend and lover in truth, William Penn.’’ 

Pennsylvania contained at that time a white 
population of more than six thousand, nearly half 
of whom lived in Philadelphia. When Penn re- 
turned, fifteen years afterward, the population 
of the province had increased more than fourfold, 
while Philadelphia had grown into a thriving 
city of ten thousand inhabitants. 

The colony had had no instance of religious 
persecution; and but one legal action inspired by 
superstition ever occurred within the province. 
In 1684, shortly before Penn’s return to Eng- 
land, a turbulent Swedish woman was arrested 
on the charge of being a witch, and brought to 
Philadelphia for trial. A jury, half Swedes and 
half Quakers, was selected to try her, and Penn 
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presided. 'The witnesses were examined, and the 
proprietary delivered his charge to the jury; 
whereupon it returned a verdict to this effect: 
“The prisoner is guilty of the common fame of 
ee being a witch; but not guilty as she stands in- 
acquitted icted.’? And thus did witchcraft disappear 
from the domains of William Penn. That his 
influence and spirit are to be credited with this, 
there can be little doubt. The headship of Theo- 
philus Eaton in the theocratic Puritan colony 
of New Haven had produced essentially the same 
results a generation before: the alleged witches 
went unharmed. One cool superior man was less 
likely to be carried away by panic superstition 

than the mass. 

In October 1683 a Quaker named Enoch 
Flower established in Philadelphia a school for 
girls and boys, in a house of cedar and pine, one 

ferent of the most commodious yet erected. This was 
Phila) the beginning of public education in Pennsyl- 
_ delphis vania. Brother Flower’s curriculum embraced 
none of the branches above reading and writing; 
but an influential teacher can put much into his 
scholars besides the curriculum. His terms were: 
“‘To learn to read, four shillings [say $3 now] a 
quarter; to write, six shillings, boarding scholars, 
to-wit: Diet, lodging, washing, and schooling, ten 
pounds the whole year.’’ 

A printing-press was set up in Philadelphia 
the year after Penn’s departure; the first south 
of New England, and the third in the colonies. 
The proprietor was William Bradford, a Quaker 
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printer of Leicester, England, who had come 
over with Penn the previous year. In 1690 
Bradford, in conjunction with two partners, 
built a paper-mill on the Schuylkill. The follow- 
ing year he was arrested on the charge of seditious 
libel, for publishing the polemic tracts of William 
Keith (who will be noticed later). The jury dis- 
agreed; but Bradford’s press and his printing 
materials and publications were confiscated. 
Disgusted with his treatment, he left there and 
settled in New York. When the excitement had 
abated, Bradford’s press was restored; and he 
continued to operate it in Philadelphia, under the 
management of a Dutch printer named Jansen, 
until his son Andrew Sowles Bradford became 
old enough to take charge of the business in 1712. 

The first books published in Philadelphia 
were written by James Claypoole, and printed, 
by Bradford in 1683. There were several of 
these in advocacy of the tenets of the Quaker 
faith. He was devoutly attached to Penn, whom 
he had accompanied to America; and was one of 
the friends to whom Penn addressed his farewell 
letter. He was a man of some distinction, and held 
several important offices and positions of trust 
under the Quaker government. His brother, Sir 
John Claypoole, married Elizabeth, Cromwell’s 
favorite daughter. 

Penn’s principal object, as we have said, was 
to intercede for his oppressed brethren. Since 
the accession of Charles II. fifteen thousand dis- 
senting families had been ruined, and over five 
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thousand victims had died in English prisons. 

1684-8 The Quakers were included in both these classes. 

Penn accomplished but little during the short 

remainder of the life of Charles, who died Feb- 

ruary 6, 1685; but the accession of James II. 

James’ Prought a sudden change. James’ one set pur- 

pro- pose was to restore the Catholics to power, the 

poe first step toward that was to remove their legal 

disabilities, and the one road to that was to relieve 

all sects impartially. This would not only give 

him the vantage-ground of being an apostle of 

justice and tolerance, but, as he believed, would 

bind all the immense dissenting interests to his 

side. To favor his old friend Penn exactly fell 

in with his political purpose, and through Penn’s 

intercession more than twelve hundred Quakers 

Quakers were released from their prisons. Penn also 

ss bene secured pardon for his banished friend John 

Locke, which the philosopher, conscious of inno- 

cence, refused to accept as a grace. Following 

close upon the release of the Quakers came the 

Declaration of Indulgence, granting liberty of 

conscience to all English subjects. To James’ 

fathomless surprise and disgust, the mass of 

Dissenters refused to accept, even to their own 

benefit, a dispensation overriding the authority 

ene of Parliament by that of the King; believing that 

the same lawless authority could and would later, 

if successful, impose a worse slavery on the whole 
nation. 

Penn remained a favorite courtier of the 

King, and was publicly accused of being a Jesuit 
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therefor; but he used his influence always for 
purposes of justice and mercy, so far as the hard 
cold nature of James would allow. He was in 
fact far more useful to the cause of righteousness 
and humanity at court than he could have been 
in opposition. When James’ attempt to achieve 
the impossible was making men look to the heir- 
ship of his daughter and William of Orange, Penn 
thought to secure from the latter the practical 
results of toleration which the Quakers had gained 
from James. He accordingly visited him in Hol- 
land; but his overtures met with no friendly re- 
sponse. William was a high-churchman, and 
Penn’s intimacy with James was no recommend- 
ation. Penn returned with the belief that the 
only hope of continued toleration was the con- 
tinued reign of James, and clung to him more 
outspokenly than ever. 

But the revolution came. William landed at 
Torbay on the 5th of November, 1688, with fifteen 
thousand soldiers, but a far stronger support in 
the fact that the English would not fight for 
James and were determined to be rid of him. 
Strange mutations of history! The flight of 
James Stuart the bigoted Catholic, the advent of 
William of Orange the equally bigoted Church- 
man, were the undoing of William Penn the toler- 
ant Quaker. He was summoned before the Council 
to answer the charge of treason. The only evi- 
dence against him was his friendship for James, 
but this was enough to cause two arrests at later 
times, each of which resulted in a triumphant 
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acquittal. In 1692, however, William went to the 
extreme of depriving him of his government and 
rights, and directing Governor Fletcher of New 
York to assume the administration of Pennsyl- 
vania. But Penn had friends too powerful and 
influential to be brushed aside. Among them 
were John Locke, Tillotson the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and the Duke of Buckingham. Af- 
ter a full hearing before the Council, in November 
1693, Penn was honorably acquitted. His gov- 
ernment was restored to him in 1694; but he did 
not return to America until five years afterward. 

These fifteen years of Penn’s absence in Eu- 
rope were in many respects years of turbulence 
and discord in the colony; but at the same time 
of solid gain and rapid growth in substance and 
population. 

In 1685 it was determined, at the annual 
meeting of the Quaker Society at Burlington, 
New Jersey, to make an effort to convert the 
Indians to the Quaker belief. The red men re- 
ceived the invitation to consider this subject 
with their usual stately politeness. They met the 
Quaker missionaries, and listened solemnly to 
their religious ‘‘talk,’’ which they pronounced 
very wise, very weighty, and very true; and pre- 
sumably never thereafter gave the subject another 
thought. 

No systematic effort was made by the other 
sects to convert the Pennsylvania tribes until 
near the middle of the eighteenth century, when 
David Brainerd, a Presbyterian divine, preached 
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tc them with some degree of success. His prin- 
cipal efforts, however, were put forth among the 
tribes of Delaware and New Jersey, where he 
succeeded in converting about one hundred of 
the natives, less than one-half of whom were 
adults. Brainerd was followed by the Moravians, 
who established a number of missions in the ter- 
ritory occupied by the Quakers, and beyond its 
limits in the wilderness that now constitutes the 
State of Ohio. In some essential features the 
faith of the Moravians and the Quakers was 
similar, but the two sects did not harmonize, 
The Quakers opposed the efforts of the Mora- 
vians among the Indians, on the ground that it 
was not wise to excite them on the subject of 
religion; and for this reason their efforts in 
Pennsylvania were not so fruitful as they were 
in other localities. 

The immigration into Pennsylvania continued 
in constantly increasing numbers. The older 
settlements and towns grew rapidly, while pros- 
perous new communities took root and flourished. 
A. large proportion of the immigrants continued 
to be Quakers, but all denominations and men of 
no denomination were represented. Quite nat- 
urally the Quakers demanded a controlling voice 
in their own colony; other denominations—par- 
ticularly the Episcopalians—were equally earnest 
in pressing their claims. Nicholas More the 
chief justice, and Robinson the clerk of the pro- 
vincial court, rendered themselves especially ob- 
noxious to the Quakers. More was impeached 
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by the Assembly of high crimes and misdemean- 
ors; and on refusing to answer the charges, was 
suspended by the Council. The accusations are 
not preserved; Penn thought them trivial, for he 
wrote to the authors to ‘‘restrain their tempers,”’ 
and ‘‘value themselves a little less and honor 
other men a little more.’’ ‘‘For the love of God, 
me, and the poor country,’’ he exclaimed in one 
of his letters, ‘‘be not so governmentish, so noisy 
and open in your dissatisfaction. Some folks 
love hunting in government itself.’’ In reply, the 
Assembly professed the highest reverence for 
Penn, and begged that he would return quickly 
and live among them, but that they thought fit 
‘‘to humble that corrupt and aspiring minister of 
state, Nicholas More.”’ 

Penn seems to have regarded More as a vic- 
tim of intolerance on the part of his own people. 
Later, in 1686, when the proprietary decided. to 
withdraw the executive power from the Council, 
he appointed More, in conjunction with Lloyd 
and three other Quakers, as a commission under 
the title of ‘‘commissioners of state,’’ to whom he 
assigned extensive powers. He instructed them 
to abrogate all acts passed in his absence; to re- 
press every tendency to disorder and collision of 
power among the departments of government; 
and to act with vigor in suppressing vice, without 
respect to persons or persuasions. ‘“‘Let no fool- 
ish pity,’’ he said, ‘‘rob justice of its due, and 
the people of proper examples;’’ which was sense 
and has a Puritan ring. He also recommended to 
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them a diligent attention to the proprietary’s 
interests, with a watchful care to the preservation 
of their own dignity. 

Penn found no rest from disturbance and 
vexation over the state of affairs in his province. 
He was especially disturbed on account of the 
increasing consumption of liquors, among both 
whites and Indians. His quit-rents were in ar- 
rears, and he was rapidly exhausting his private 
fortune. Two years after his return to England, 
he wrote a letter to his people complaining bit- 
terly of their neglect and ingratitude in this 
respect. He protested that the Council had neg- 
lected and slighted his communications; that the 
labor he had consecrated to his people’s good was 
neither valued nor understood by them; and that 
from their proceedings in other respects he might 
more than once have annulled the charter had he 
chosen. This was some time before the appoint- 
ment of the commissioners of state. 

The people were constantly urging him to 
come back and resume the government; but he 
replied that his affairs were so embarrassed by 
their default that he was unable to leave England. 
His quit-rents, he declared, amounted in 1685 
to not less than £500 a year, some $7,500 now; 
but he could not obtain payment of a single penny. 
~ “God is my witness,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘I lie not. I 
am above six thousand pounds [say $100,000] out 
cf pocket more than I ever saw by the province.”’ 
This was a large fortune for that period; and 
in addition to his other troubles, the weight of 
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intolerable debt began to press upon and worry 
him. 

The good results he anticipated from the ap- 
pointment of the commissioners of state were not 
fully realized. The quit-rents were still unpaid; 
and in spite of Penn’s repeated protests, the com- 
missioners began to neglect their duties. They 
did not reply to his letters, and his interests suf- 
fered. ‘‘I believe I may say,’’ he wrote, ‘‘I am 
one of the unhappiest proprietaries with one of 
the best people.”’ 

At length Lloyd and some of the other Quaker 
commissioners asked to be relieved of their duties; 
and Penn decided to institute a new reform, by 
appointing a single deputy-governor with full 
executive powers. He selected in 1688 Captain 
Jobn Blackwell, one of Cromwell’s officers, —who 
had married a daughter of the famous general 
John Lambert, and was at the time residing in 
England,—and turned over the management of 
his entire American interests to him. Blackwell 
seems to have been faithful, but he lacked judg- 
ment and discretion. ‘‘Rule the meek meekly,”’’ 
said Penn in his instructions, ‘‘and those that will 
not be ruled, rule with authority.’’ 

But Blackwell’s experience under Cromwell 
had given him respect only for stern discipline, 
and he attempted to apply the rules of the Iron- 
sides in the government of the Quaker colony. 
No man ever made a greater mistake; for with all 
their meekness, the Quakers were as firm as the 
Puritans in resisting whatever they conceived to 
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be wrong. Blackwell resorted to force and in- 
trigue. This only made matters worse. Rebel- 
lion began to manifest itself, in the form of a 
stubborn, non-resisting refusal to obey orders, 
which of all rebellions is the most difficult to 
subdue. Blackwell caused the arrest of an as- 
semblyman named White, who had made himself 
obnoxious to Penn by urging the impeachment of 
More. White was thrown into prison, and by 
trickery denied a habeas corpus. Other members 
were subjected to gross indignities, until the entire 
Assembly was heated to the boiling point. Black- 
well deferred opening the Assembly long after 
the appointed time; and when he deigned to con- 
vene it, addressed it in a haughty and insolent 
harangue. 

He now attempted, according to instructions, 
to force the abrogation of all laws enacted during 
Penn’s absence; but the only notice the Assembly 
took of it was to remonstrate against his arbitrary 
proceedings. He then persuaded some of the 
members to absent themselves so as to break the 
quorum; the remaining members unanimously 
passed a resolution denouncing this secession as a 
treacherous betrayal of the public interest. Mas- 
sachusetts itself had nothing to teach the Quakers 
in this line of action. The Assembly declared, 
in a series of resolutions, that not even the pro- 
prietary had any right to abrogate laws enacted 
in accordance with the charter. 

After a long and ineffectual struggle, Black- 
well acknowledged himself beaten, and left the 
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colony in disgust, turning the government over 
to the Council. Thomas Lloyd, the Quaker, there- 
upon resumed the presidency of that body, and 
matters once more fell back into the old forms. 
Penn apologized to the colonists for the Black- 
well troubles. He had acted for the best, he de- 
clared, and had only selected that gentleman 
because no Quaker would accept the office. But 
he qualified his apology by adding, ‘‘I must say, 
I fear his peevishness to some Friends has not 
risen out of the dust without occasion.”’ 

In 1689, a year of great fertility, large com- 
panies of new settlers passed up the Delaware to 
the new land of promise. Among other new- 
comers was George Keith, who had been stripped 
of his property and driven out of England for 
preaching Quaker doctrines. His people of his 
faith extended to him the warm hand of wel- 
come; but he proved to be one of those erratic 
reformers not well grounded in any of their views, 
and caused more trouble among the Quakers of 
Pennsylvania than any other man who ever came 
into their midst. At the beginning he proved to 
be a valuable acquisition to the community; for 
he established ‘‘The Friends’ Public School of 
Philadelphia,’’ and placed it on a firm foundation. 

Penn resented his ungracious treatment by 
William and Mary, and neglected to have their 
sovereignty proclaimed in Pennsylvania. It was 
an indiscreet act, which no doubt embittered his 
persecution in England. Like many thousands of 
other Englishmen, he felt that the reinstatement 
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of James was quite on the cards, and he sustained 
a correspondence with the ex-monarch some years. 
In a letter to his friends in Pennsylvania, written 
in 1689, he says, ‘‘Great revolutions have been of 
late in this land of your nativity, and where they 
may period the Lord knows.”’ 

In 1691 serious dissensions, racial and relig- 
jous, arose between the Swede-Dutch inhabitants 
of Delaware and the Quakers of Pennsylvania. 
The first through their representatives complained 
that they were not fairly treated in the distribu- 
tion of offices and public favors. At length the 
Delaware members met without official summons 
in the Council chamber, and proceeded without 
authority to remove certain officers and appoint 
others in their stead. Their action was declared 
illegal by the regular Council; but before Penn 
could be informed of the situation, the rupture 
had become too great to be mended. Hoping to 
restore the old relations of friendship, Penn now 
requested the people to select their own form of 
government. The Pennsylvanians declared in 
favor of a deputy-governor, and Lloyd was se- 
lected; the Delaware councillors objected and 
declared in favor of a board of commissioners, 
and their action was approved by their people. 
William Markham now came into prominence 
_ again. He believed that his kinsman’s interests 
would be served by a division of the province; 
under his leadership, the Delaware people de- 
manded a separate executive, and refused all of 
Lloyd’s overtures. Penn accused their leaders of 
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selfish and ambitious designs; but for peace’ sake, 
granted their request for a separate executive, 
and appointed Markham deputy-governor. The 
Council and Assembly remained common to the 
two provinces. The singular spectacle of a dual 
executive and a united legislature for two inde- 
pendent provinces was now seen for the first time 
—a device with a monarchical look; but it satisfied 
the people for the moment. 

Markham held his office until 1693, when Will- 
iam III. deprived Penn of his American rights, 
and placed Governor Fletcher of New York in 
charge of the two provinces. Markham was ap- 
pointed deputy-governor under Fletcher, and in 
his absence performed the executive functions. 
The following year Penn’s rights were restored; 
whereupon he appointed Markham lieutenant- 
governor of both provinces, a position which he 
filled until the proprietary’s return to Pennsyl- 
vania at the close of 1699. 

The Assembly of September 1695 assumed that 
the old constitution had been abrogated; and in 
imitation of what had already taken place in Dela- 
ware, it enacted fundamental laws on a_ broad 
democratic basis. The legislature of 1696 went a 
step further, and framed a constitution that made 
the people the source of all honor and power, and 
reduced the governor to a mere presiding officer 
in the Council. When the legislature met in 1697, 
Markham addressed the members in these words: 
‘““You are met, not by virtue of any writ of mine, 
but of a law made by yourselves.”’ 
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The year 1692 was marked throughout Penn’s 
Quaker settlements by violent dissensions among 
that brotherhood. They were rent into hostile 
factions, and indulged in personal vituperation 
which threatened the dissolution of the society. 
Penn’s hand was needed to quiet the raging fac- 
tions; but he was just passing through the crucial 
stage of his controversy with William III., and 
was in no position to exert his influence. 

George Keith, the Quaker preacher, was the 
disturbing element. He was a Scotchman of 
brilliant parts and a truly Scotch genius for con- 
troversy ; educated for the ministry in the Scotch 
Presbyterian church, in 1664 he was converted to 
the Quaker faith, which he espoused with such 
warmth that the authorities threw him into prison 
and confiscated his property. The contest raged 
in Scotland for twenty years, a large portion of 
which was spent by Keith in jail; in 1684 he 
abandoned the unequal struggle and came to 
America, his heart filled with hatred for everything 
in the nature of ecclesiastical authority. He was 
at first a surveyor in New Jersey, assisting to run 
the line between its eastern and western sections; 
but in 1689 he came to Philadelphia as before 
stated. The occupation of schoolmaster, however, 
proved too tame for his contentious disposition ; 
and remembering his people’s wrongs at the hands 
of the New England Puritans, he soon quitted 
Philadelphia and betook himself to that theological 
battleground. Here he found foemen worthy of 
his steel, in the distinguished persons of John 
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Cotton and Increase Mather. For a time Keith 
sustained himself admirably, and won the hearty 
applause of his brethren in all parts of the country. 
So long as his shafts were directed against the 
common enemy, his cutting wit and bitter satire 
were vastly appreciated by his admiring sectaries, 
and he soon made himself the most famous man 
in America as a defender of Quaker principles. 
His name was on every tongue, and his fame 
rivaled even that of William Penn. 

Keith.at length wearied of the controversy and 
returned to Philadelphia, where he once more 
assumed charge of the Quaker school. But his 
innate love of conflict soon launched him into 
fresh troubles. He began by complaining that the 
Pennsylvania Quakers were too lax in their dis- 
cipline, and that false doctrines were taught by 
many of the preachers. These strictures were at 
first received with becoming meekness; but Keith 
soon went beyond the limit of patient endurance. 
He became personal in his attacks, and declared 
that no true Quaker, whose heart was filled with 
brotherly love, could be concerned in the ‘‘com- 
pelling part of government,”’ since it required the 
assertion of power and the exercise of force. This 
shaft struck home to some of the most prominent 
Quakers in the province, like Lloyd and others, 
who had taken an active interest in the govern- 
ment from the beginning. Keith intended pre- 
cisely the effect that he had produced. 

At length he turned his guns against the 
prevalent system of slavery, which he denounced 
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as an outrage against humanity and inconsistent 
with the Christian character. Slavery was at that 
time a universal institution. Penn himself owned 
negro slaves, though he did not approve the 
system; so did nearly every prominent Quaker in 
the province. Indeed, where the system prevails 
at all, upper-class life is impossible without it, for 
free service cannot be obtained: the entire com- 
munity is compelled to share init. Keith attacked 
the institution with all the vehemence of his com- 
bative nature: no Quaker could love his fellow- 
men and at the same time retain a number of them 
in hopeless slavery. Keith’s polemics soon split 
the society into two warring factions. The Dela- 
ware Dutchmen, who were conscientiously opposed 
to slavery, took sides with Keith and his adher- 
ents, and were joined by most of their Swedish 
neighbors. The controversy thus took on a racial 
character, divided on territorial lines, and threat- 
ened the disruption of the provinces. 

Keith separated his adherents as ‘‘Christian 
Quakers,’’ all others being renegades and apos- 
tates. But his opponents were in the majority; 
all the conservative elements were against hin, 
and united in publishing a testimonial denouncing 
him. In this curious production they expressed 
deep regret for the ‘‘tedious exercise and vexatious 
perplexity’? which Keith had brought upon them. 
They accused him of uttering against themselves 
“‘such unsavory words and abusive language, as a 
person of common civility would loath’’; and in 
particular with having assured them on various 
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occasions, ‘‘and upon small provocations, if any, 
that they are fools, ignorant heathens, silly souls, 
rotten ranters, and Muggletonians, with other 
names of that infamous strain, thereby to our 
grief, foaming out his own shame.’’ They accused 
him of asserting that a more diabolical doctrine 
passed current among Quakers than any other 
Protestant denomination—which indicates that 
Keith was intending to withdraw from the society, 
as he did shortly after. As a climax, they asserted 
that when. they had ‘‘tenderly dealt’’ with him for 
his abusive language and disorderly behavior, he 
had insultingly answered ‘‘that he trampled their 
good judgment under his feet as dirt’’; and had 
since set up a separate organization, whose pro- 
ceedings had rendered the religious reputation of 
the bulk of the Quakers ‘‘a scorn to the profane, 
and the song of the drunkard.”’ 

Keith’s answer was worthy of his metal, and 
stirred the Quaker settlement to its foundations. 
He particularized the insinuated acts of apostasy, 
and drew a ludicrous contrast between the sec- 
tarian principles and the magisterial conduct of 
the prominent Quakers in the ‘‘compelling part 
of the government.’’ His opponents were con- 
vinced that what they had taken for a mere eccle- 
siastical dispute should be resented as a political 
outrage. It had a tendency to “‘lessen the lawful 
authority of the magistracy in view of the baser 
sort of people’; which was true, but when much 
more direct attacks on the magistrates’ authority 
by Quakers were repressed by the Puritans, the 
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latter were (and are) denounced as religious per- 
secutors. It was now the Quaker ox that was 
gored. The printer Bradford, who had published 
Keith’s effusions, was thrown into prison; we have 
told of his later career. Keith was brought to 
trial with another Quaker named Francis Budd; 
they had jointly issued a publication criticising a 
Quaker magistrate, and were fined £5 each, though 
the fine was not exacted. 

Keith soon afterward returned to England, 
where he published his side of the controversy, 
and gave an account of the trial and its results 
under the title of ‘‘New England Spirit of Perse- 
eution Transmitted to Pennsylvania, and the 
Pretended Quaker found Persecuting the True 
Quaker.’’ A copy fell into Penn’s hands, and he 
wrote to a friend in America that the report of 
the trial had excited much disgust in England, 
discrediting the fitness of Quakers to administer 
authority. This generation need not take sides; 
but it is useful to bear in mind when we judge 
the cases of Roger Williams and others versus the 
Puritans. 

A few years afterward Keith announced him- 
self a convert to the Church of England, where 
he bent his chief energies to the conversion of 
Quakers. He subsequently returned to America 
as a missionary to the Indians of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, and is said to have been highly 
successful. Keith is considered the most learned 
member of the eighteenth-century Friends, having 
been well versed in philosophy, mathematics, and 
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the Oriental tongues; he was highly esteemed by 
Penn, who remained his firm friend until his last 
conversion. He died in 1716. 

The controversy bore. evil fruit for Pennsyl- 
vania, aside from the dissensions it provoked 
among the Quakers. It afforded the King a pre- 
text for depriving Penn of the government, on 
the ground that such disorders were not consistent 
with the dignity of the British Crown. But the 
Pennsylvanians faced Fletcher boldly. They 
declared that ‘‘the laws of their province, which 
were in force and practice before the arrival of 
this present governor, are still in force.’’ Fletcher 
replied hotly, ‘‘If the laws made by virtue of Mr. 
Penn’s charter be of force to you, and can be 
brought into competition with the great seal which 
commands me hither, I have no business here.”’ 
Tt must be remembered that a large proportion of 
their laws had never been submitted for royal 
inspection according to the charter. 

John Crowden, the Speaker, reminded Colonel 
Fletcher that King Charles’ charter was itself 
under the great seal, and asked whether it had 
been legally annulled. Fletcher thereupon pro- 
posed re-enacting most of the former laws; but. 
the Pennsylvanians were not to be caught in such 
a trap, and replied that this would concede all 
the rest void. In the end the Assembly maintained 
its independence, and even gained the privilege of 
initiating laws, which Penn had never given it 
and which it never surrendered. The members 
then passed a resolution acknowledging that their 
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liberty of conscience was due to the grace of the 
King. 

In 1693 Fletcher applied to the Assembly for 
a contribution to aid in defraying the expenses 
of the war against the French and Indians of 
Canada. He was aware, he declared, that their 
religious principles forbade the carrying of arms 
even in self-defense, as well as the levying of 
money for warlike purposes; but they inculcated 
the duty of feeding the hungry and clothing the 
naked, and there were plenty of both among the 
Indian allies of New York. The Quakers had 
equally good reasoning where principles and 
pockets were at one. They were not unwilling to 
contribute to the needs of the suffering Indians, 
but must retain the privilege of directing how their 
alms should be distributed. This was rejected as 
an infringement of the prerogative; and Fletcher 
received no ‘‘charitable’’ contributions for war 
purposes. 

Two years later, however, after Penn’s resto- 
ration, the Assembly appropriated money to be 
remitted to the governor of New York (Fletcher), 
‘‘for the relief of the distressed Indians on the 
frontiers of his province.’’ Some time after the 
receipt of this, Fletcher wrote to Lieutenant- 
Governor Markham that the money had been faith- 
fully apphed to its intended purposes, and re- 
quésted another contribution for the same pur- 
pose. The Assembly thanked Governor Fletcher 
‘for his regard and candor to them,’’ but declared 
that for the present they must refrain from 
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imposing further burdens on the province, though 
they would be glad to observe the King’s further 
demands ‘‘according to their religious persuasion 
and abilities.”’ This formula was regularly used 
in future, though they never refused what they 
thought reasonable demands for war contributions. 
Their holding back in the Braddock campaign, 
largely responsible for that horrible disaster, was 
due to a political quarrel unfortunately allowed to 
paralyze needed action for the general good. 

We wrong them, however, in speaking of ‘‘The 
Quakers”? as a unit in feeling or action. The 
truth is that, as must be the case with rational 
men in the midst of human relations with their 
race, a large section had the current ideas of 
social duty; and without breaking with their relig-- 
ious fellowship, found means of reconciling both. 
An entertaining and creditable example was on 
occasion of the expected war with France in 17:46, 
when the colonists were requested to form and 
equip an army to co-operate with the English, and 
did so, though the English force never came. The 
Quakers of Pennsylvania would not bear arms, 
but some of them agreed to drive ammunition 
carts, and others sent flannel waistcoats to keep 
the soldiers warm and thus enable them to fight 
better! The Quaker members of the Pennsylvania 
Assembly also voted money ‘“‘for the King’s use,”’ 
knowing that it was to be employed in the defense 
of the colonies; and when it came to voting sup- 
plies for the army, they appropriated £3000 for 
the purchase of bread, flour, wheat, and other 
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grains. When questioned as to the meaning of 
the latter expression, they replied that it meant 
grains of gunpowder; and a large part of the 
appropriation was accordingly invested in that 
explosive cereal. It was in this way, according to 
Franklin, that the peaceful Quakers ‘‘whipped 
the devil around the stump’’ in supplying sinews 
of war. 

Franklin was then clerk of the Assembly, 
which was composed largely of Quakers. A fire 
company had been organized, and he secured the 
passage of a bill authorizing a lottery for the 
purpose of buying a ‘‘fire-engine.’’ Being in doubt 
as to whether they could raise the required amount, 
Franklin suggested to one of the influential mem- 
bers that he have himself and Franklin appointed 
as a committee to make the purchase; and then if 
they did not get enough money to buy a fire- 
engine, they would purchase a great gun, ‘‘which,”’ 
said the placid philosopher, ‘‘is certainly a fire- 
engine’’! He does not inform us whether this 
particular ‘‘fire-engine’’ was procured or not; but 
he does say that the Philadelphia company bought 
a number of old cannon from Boston, and the 
inference is plain that one of these ancient weapons 
was covered in the accounts as a fire-engine. In 
any event, Franklin’s conscience never pained 
him on account of the proposed deception. 

The action of the body in the Pontiac con- 
spiracy was a very sore subject then, and is not 
free from acrimonious judgment even yet. When 
the western Pennsylvania frontiers were desolated 
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with unspeakable Indian horrors, the Quakers 
(nearly all in the eastern section) denied or 
excused them, threw all the blame on the whites, 
refused to contribute to the defense of the settle- 
ments, and were bitter with wrath when a wagon- 
load of sealped and mutilated victims was paraded 
through the streets of Philadelphia, to shame them 
into sharing the burdens of a defensive war of 
which they reaped an equal benefit. This was a 
far worse exigency than the French war, but ran 


' athwart their hereditary tenet, of believing no 


wrong of the natives. They were, however, un- 
justly charged with selfishly throwing their own 
defense on others under the sereen of religious 
belief. At last a band known as the Paxton Boys, 
whose sole function was to massacre peaceful Ind- 
ians, and who had been proclaimed outlaws for it, 
camped at Germantown and it was feared would 
capture and revolutionize Philadelphia; and there 
was actual doubt whether the anti-war doctrine 
would extend thus far. It did not: the Quakers 
after some hesitation held this an exceptional case, 
as it would put the sect under the feet of its ene- 
mies; manned the walls, and maintained their own 
municipal self-government. 

Finally, at the outbreak of the Revolution, 
where mere supplies were not enough and per- 
sonal services must be had, the Quaker body split 
entirely in two on this issue: one party adhered 
strictly to non-resistance; the other alleged the 
rightfulness of defensive war, separated as ‘‘ Free 
Quakers,’’ and sent a considerable contingent of 
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heroic fighters to the Continental armies. Indeed, 
the ‘‘fighting Quaker,’’ who meekly smites his hec- 
toring enemy hip and thigh, has been a favorite 
figure in American literature ever since. 

Let us retrace our steps nearer the beginnings. 
Population and wealth steadily increased. In 1695 
the inhabitants were estimated at more than 20,000. 
Thousands who had landed in Pennsylvania with 
nothing, had established broad plantations and 
comfortable homes, and even become rich; there 
were some hundreds who counted their possessions 
by the hundred thousands. Even the lower ranks 
were comfortable: wages were high, and money 
circulated freely. 

In the latter part of 1699, having partially 
overcome his difficulties, Penn for the second time 
set sail for America, accompanied by his second 
wife Hannah Callowhill, and his family, with the 
purpose of making his permanent home in Penn- 
sylvania. 

On landing at Philadelphia, the proprietary 
was pained to learn that it had recently been vis- 
ited by an epidemic of yellow fever, which had 
earried off several hundred people; indeed, it had 
not entirely abated then, although it was nearly 
midwinter. But even so he was full of delight. 
Before leaving England he had referred to the 
journey as to ‘‘the American desert.’’ His aston- 
ishment on beholding the transformation was 
unbounded. ‘‘I have found a noble and beautiful 
city,’’ he wrote to friends in London, ‘‘of above 
two thousand houses, and most of them stately 
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and of Brick, generally three stories high, after 
the Mode in London.’’ ‘‘Curious wharfs’’ also 
lined the banks of the river, such as ‘‘Chestnut 
Street Wharf, Mulberry Street Wharf, Vine 
Street Wharf,’’ and others of less distinction. 
He noticed particularly that goods were carted 
from one of the wharves into the city ‘‘under an 
Arch over which part of the street is built,’’ whence 
Arch Street. He mentions also Walnut, Vine, 
Mulberry, Chestnut, and Sassafras Streets. 

Penn chose for his residence a three-story 
house on Second Street, at the corner of Norris’s 
Alley, which was known as the ‘‘slate-roof house.”’ 
It was built in the old English style, and remained 
standing until 1868, being then demolished to make 
room for a new structure. In this house was born 
his son John, on February 29, 1700. He was the 
only one of Penn’s children born in this coun- 
try, so that he was familiarly known as ‘‘the Amer- 
ican.’? He was likewise the only one of Penn’s 
descendants who remained a Quaker. 

Soon after the birth of his son, Penn removed 
to his country seat, ‘‘Pennsbury Manor,’’ on the 
Delaware, about twenty miles above Philadelphia, 
and near the present Bristol. Here, soon after his 
first arrival, he had built a spacious mansion, in 
the midst of a domain of nearly six thousand acres 
of land. Penn lived here during the two years of 
his second sojourn, surrounded by his family and 
dispensing a hospitality suited to his station. Pre- 
siding over a magnificent mansion was Hannah 


Penn, ‘‘a delicate, pretty woman, sitting beside 
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the cradle of her infant,’’ as she was described by 
one of the visitors to the Pennsylvania manor. 
The Indian sachems who came frequently to enjoy 
the governor’s hospitality, insisted that he should 
in like manner visit them; and it was therefore 
his custom to go frequently to their villages and 
make himself at home in their midst. 

In 1694 an event had occurred which led to 
the beginning of active opposition to slavery in 
America. A company of German immigrants set- 
tled near Philadelphia, at a place thence known 
as Germantown. They opposed slavery not only 
on religious grounds, but as an outrage against 
individual rights. They pressed their views so 
earnestly on their Quaker neighbors that the latter, 
at their annual meeting of 1698, adopted a resolu- 
tion declaring that slavery was inconsistent with 
the purity of the Quaker religion; but the members 
declined to pass judgment on the ‘‘unlawfulness 
of buying and keeping negroes.’”’ It is believed 
that this was the first anti-slavery resolution pub- 
licly acted upon in America; and mild and non- 
committal as it was, it proved to be the starting- 
point for momentous events in the future. 

Thus the matter rested until Penn’s return; 
when, both in the yearly meeting of 1700 and the 
Assembly of the same year, he took a bold and 
unequivocal stand against the unrighteous system. 
He caused two bills to be introduced into the As- 
sembly, for regulating the morals and marriages 
of negroes, and for regulating their trials and 
punishments. At the same time he introduced a 
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bill to prevent abuses and frauds upon the Indians. 
Greatly to his chagrin, the Assembly negatived the 
first and third. But its action served to emphasize 
the subject and intensify the public interest. 
Monthly meetings were instituted by the Quakers 
for the moral education and religious uplifting 
of the negroes; and regular conferences were ar- 
ranged with the Indians for information and 
religious instruction. Thus the Quaker anti- 
slavery movement was set in motion, and it never 
rested till its consummation. Steadily their yearly 
meetings proclaimed the doctrines of freedom, 
and ‘‘bore testimony”’ to the responsibility of the 
slaveholding members for the moral state of those 
they held in bondage. In 1755 a rule of discipline 
was adopted barring out all slave-trading mem- 
bers; three years later all were advised to free 
their slaves, and in 1776 they were forced to do so 
or quit the Society. Thus ended slavery among 
the American Quakers, who became the first aboli- 
tionists. Moreover, their agitation for three- 
quarters of a century had created so strong an 
anti-slavery sentiment among the non-Quaker 
population that in 1780, Pennsylvania passed an 
act for the gradual emancipation of its slaves. To 
the Quakers belongs a large share of the glory of 
universal freedom in America. 

Penn, however, had succeeded in carrying 
through a new treaty with the Indians, in which 
they acknowledged themselves subjects of Great 
Britain and amenable to provincial laws, in return 
for being admitted to the equal protection of the 
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laws with all other inhabitants. Also, they were 
asked not to give credence to any ill reports of 
the English till they had given a chance of reply 
to the Penn interests, who would ‘‘do the sarne 
by them.”’ 

This treaty likewise confirmed Penn’s title to 
the lands of the Susquehanna Indians, which he 
had bought from the Five Nations through Goy- 
ernor Dongan of New York. It seems odd that 
Penn, who would not acknowledge the right of the 
English king to grant away lands he did not own, 
was willing to take a grant from the Iroquois of 
lands belonging to another tribe, to which their 
own claim was merely the will and ability to scalp 
the occupants if they resisted; and those occupants 
had justly denied the right of the Five Nations to 
alienate their lands, to which the Iroquois had 
replied by sternly ordering them off. Nothing 
proves more decisively that the essential reason 
why the Quakers had no Indian troubles was not 
their superior good treatment of the natives,— 
though that may be conceded,—but their sagacity 
in buying up the Indian overlords of the neighbor- 
ing tribes. But the new treaty, and Penn’s mod- 
eration and equity, secured the good-will of the 
tribe, the Susquehannas or Conestogas. 

Rumors now became rife of the English gov- 
ernment’s intention to set aside the proprietary 
charters, and unite all the American colonies in 
one vast whole. Penn had meant to spend the 
rest of his years in America, but it was urgent 
that he return home to save his property. Before 
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departing, he summoned the Assembly in Sep- 
tember 1701, and gave the people a new charter, 
under which they continued to live until freed 
from British dominion altogether. Its principal 
object was to safeguard the same property against 
the colony itself, of. whose disposition to think 
first of its own interest he had had bitter experi- 
ence before. The session was nearly broken up 
by the violent animosity between the Delaware 
and Pennsylvania delegates; Delaware had finally 
to be promised the right to secede and set up a 
government of its own any time within three years 
thereafter, with the same privilege as when united 
with Pennsylvania,—a right incorporated in the 
charter,—to enable the work to go on. 

Like every new frame of government he had 
given them since the first, this enlarged the powers 
of the executive relatively to those of the Assem- 
bly. The latter should consist of four members 
from each county, or more if the governor and 
Assembly so agreed. As before, it chose its own 
officers and was the sole judge of the election and 
qualifications of its members; and could prepare 
bills and impeach criminals. But the governor 
could summon, prorogue, and dissolve it at will, 
appoint his own Council, and discharge singly the 
whole executive functions of the government; and 
retained his veto. Liberty of conscience, and equal 
right of all sects to vote and hold office, were re- 
affirmed; and could never be restricted without 
the consent of the governor and six-sevenths of 
the Assembly. 
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His interests in the sale and lease of vacant 
lands were his chief care at present, and they 
had become valuable enough for the Assembly to 
propose to control them; but he finally persuaded 
it to leave them in his hands. It would have 
done better for the general welfare to persist: the 
proprietaries did nothing for the province it could 
not have done better for itself; they brought some 
smirches on it which it would not have brought on 
itself, and their interests were long in direct con- 
tradiction with its own. ‘Two generations later, 
the long ‘‘Pennamite wars’’ over the Wyoming 
district were for years won by Connecticut, because 
the Penn heirs tried to keep the territory unsettled 
to lease out in great feudal ‘‘patroonships,’’ and 
the Pennsylvania people felt no interest in fight- 
ing their battles against bona fide settlers. Indeed, 
Pennsylvanians who wished to settle there were 
the strongest allies of Connecticut. 

The first post-office was now established. Its 
long neglect seems strange in this age; but there 
were no newspapers to circulate then, and the 
limited correspondence by letter was chiefly official 
and by the hands of messengers. The postmaster 
required no clerk, and for thirty-six years the 
department cost the government more than it 
returned. 

Penn at once appointed an advisory Council 
of State, which should perform the executive 
functions in case of the death or absence of both 
governor and deputy-governor; as the latter he 
appointed Colonel Andrew Hamilton, formerly 
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governor of New Jersey. Hamilton organized a 
militia force, and effected the first organization of 
the postal service; but died in April 1703. 

Philadelphia was also given a new charter; 
and Penn departed with his family for England, 
arriving December 1701. From that time until 
William IIT.’s death in March 1702, he was 
engaged in a strenuous controversy with the gov- 
ernment, which had fully decided upon consoli- 
dating the American provinces. But the breaking 
out of the War of the Spanish Succession, the 
league for which was organized just before Will- 
iam’s death, kept the English government too busy 
in Europe, and it never again had strength for the 
task till the colonies had grown far too strong. 

But other troubles pressed upon Penn. His 
private affairs were greatly embarrassed by his 
American outlays and the lack of remittances 
thence. He was forced to mortgage his pro- 
prietary interests; and being unable to redeem 
them, agreed on a sale to the government for 
£12,000, or less than $200,000 on present values, 
though the property was worth millions under 
good management. But a stroke of paralysis in 
1712 broke off the negotiations, and (perhaps 
unfortunately) saved his property for his heirs. 
Penn lived six years after this, but repeated 
strokes disqualified his mind and memory for 
business. 

He was scarcely out of sight of his ‘‘Holy 
Experiment’’ before contentions broke out afresh. 
The Delaware Assemblymen refused to sit with 
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the Pennsylvanians, and opened an independent 
session. After about a year they were induced 
by Hamilton to request admission again to the 
regular body, but the Pennsylvanians in retalia- 
tion refused to admit them. The breach was now 
irreparable, and in 1704 Delaware set up its own 
permanent government at New Castle. 

In 1704 Penn appointed John Evans in Ham- 
ilton’s stead. His previous record is unknown, 
and his subsequent one is unpleasant. He was 
accompanied to America by Penn’s eldest son 
William, then twenty-eight; they arrived on the 
2d of February, 1704, and were warmly welcomed. 
Six days later William Jr. was appointed a Coun- 
cillor. He at once joined the opposition in holding 
illegal his father’s order not to recognize laws 
until approved by the proprietary. This was not 
championship of provincial rights, but vanity of 
making the Council the final power. It turned 
his father’s party against him; and the good-will 
of the other he soon threw away, by appearing 
as a public-house brawler and a person altogether 
disagreeable to respectable citizens. 

His immoralities, despite his influential posi- 
tion, at length called forth remonstrances from 
his true friends—among others, James Logan, the 
colonial secretary. He resented these protests, and 
as natural to such a character, acted the worse to 
show his independence. He had an apt tutor in 
Evans. There were street broils, processions of 
lewd women dressed in men’s clothes, drunken 
routs in low taverns, midnight smashings of 
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doors and windows, and other like things which 
neither Quaker nor any other decent citizen could 
tolerate. So we are told: it is fair to remember 
that they were bitter political opponents of the 
Quaker recorders, and their performances may 
be exaggerated. 

Neither the junior Penn nor Evans were 
Quakers, and they were eager to assist the other 
colonies in their struggles with the French and 
Indians; a policy not to be blamed, but their per- 
sonal conduct loses them sympathy for statesman- 
ship, and the Quakers had a right to maintain 
their own system against those who took office 
expressly to overthrow it. Evans in Philadelphia 
was playing essentially the part of Lyford in 
Plymouth. Young Penn shortly after his arrival 
had organized a company of militia, with himself 
as captain. With this as a nucleus, Evans at- 
tempted to organize a general militia system 
throughout Pennsylvania and Delaware; which 
rendered him popular among the warlike Swede- 
Dutch in Delaware, but made him still more odious 
among the Quakers of Pennsylvania. 

In 1706 he resorted to a foolish trick in order 
to show them what might come if they remained 
defenseless. During the annual fair a messenger — 
rode into town, wildly announcing that the French 
had landed in Delaware and were marching on 
the capital. Consternation quickly spread, and 
for two days Evans rode through the streets with 
drawn sword, imploring the people to organize 
and arm. Many fled and hid in the forest; others 
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threw their valuables into wells or otherwise 
secreted them, and waited cowering. A few did 
as Evans hoped, procured arms and joined the 
hastily formed military force. But the majority 
remained quietly at their ‘‘weekly meetings,’’ and 
refused to be stampeded by the governor’s simu- 
lated frenzy. Of course the deception was soon 
discovered. Evans and James Logan—the latter 
of whom always upheld the Penn side, and had de- 
fended the ruse as expedient— were impeached by 
the Assembly. Both were sustained by the pro- 
prietary, however, and nothing came of the im- 
peachment. 

A strong opposition party had already been 
organized, led by David Lloyd, whom Penn had 
appointed attorney-general. Lloyd was a man of 
pleasing address and forceful character,—‘‘a good 
lawyer, and of sound judgment, but extremely 
pertinacious and somewhat revengeful,’’ so James 
Logan wrote to young William Penn. He worked 
against Evans until he secured his recall in 1709, 
ereatly to the relief of the Quakers; but Penn 
was very sore over the whole business, and had 
no faith in the professions of the Lloyd party as 
to regard for him. These represented the true 
Quakers; but as that meant the material interests 
of the province, it involved hostility to the pro- 
prietary claims. They carried the war into the 
Assembly, which assailed Penn with repeated 
demands that the quit-rents should be appropri- 
ated to the support of the provincial government. 
These were regarded by Penn as his private 
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property, and he absolutely refused to surrender 
the principal source of income. 

They then transmitted to him a remonstrance 
entitled ‘‘Heads of Complaint,” alleging that his 
artifice had deprived them of a number of their 
chartered privileges; that during his last visit he 
had obtained large sums to secure certain benefits 
for them from the British government, and had 
failed to de so. This irritated Penn beyond 
measure. Most of the complaints were ground- 
less, others were based upon misapprehension. 

Through all these troubles, Penn found that 
he could rely implicitly on the fidelity and dis- 
cretion of his friend James Logan, a man of great 
learning and integrity; and after the great leader’s 
death, Logan transferred his friendship to the 
heirs. This devotion brought him frequently into 
conflict with the Lloyd faction. He was again 
impeached in 1707, on several charges; mainly, 
the having illegally inserted in the governor’s 
commission certain clauses in conflict with the 
royal charter, and the holding of two incompatible 
offices, provincial secretary and surveyor-general. 
Tgnoring the impeachment, Logan made prepara- 
tions to visit England; the Assembly ordered him 
confined until he made satisfaction for his reflec- 
tions on the character of sundry members; but 
the sheriff refused to obey the mandate. Logan 
did not return until 1712, by which time the old 
animosities were forgotten. The remainder of his 
life was spent in Philadelphia, where he filled 
many prominent positions: presiding judge of 
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the Court of Common Pleas, mayor of Philadel- 
phia, chief justice of the Supreme Court, president 
of the Council, and governor 1736-8. His later 
years were devoted to literature and science. He 
was a voluminous writer as well as a profound 
student. At his death he bequeathed to Phila- 
delphia his library of over two thousand volumes. 

Penn appointed Colonel Charles Gookin lieu- 
tenant-governor in Evans’ stead. Gookin was an 
Irishman of good family, a retired army officer 
of some note. ‘‘His grandfather, Sir Vincent 
Gookin,’’ wrote Penn, ‘‘had been a great planter 
in Ireland in King James I. and King Charles I. 
days.’’ He served from February 1709 to May 
1717. The mildness of his manners at the outset 
was highly pleasing; and unbroken harmony pre- 
vailed for five years, until the session of 1714. 
Then the storm broke, and it raged with unabated 
fury throughout the remainder of his term. His 
mind had undoubtedly became deranged. The 15th 
of February was the convening day set; but bad 
weather prevented a quorum. The next day an 
organization was effected, and a committee sent 
to notify the governor; Gookin roundly abused 
them and drove them away. The public wonder 
may be imagined. Other outbursts followed. The 
justices of a county having performed their simple 
routine in an action against his brother-in-law, he 
suspended them all and left the county for six 
weeks without legal equipment. On another 
oceasion, the judges of the Supreme Court at 
New Castle having refused publication to an 
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irregular commission, Gookin sent for one of the 
1717-25 judges and publicly kicked him. He grew so 
Gookin Unbearable that in 1717 the Council petitioned for 
removed his removal; and their prayer was complied with. 
What subsequently became of him is not recorded. 

Meanwhile the colony was growing rapidly. 
Pennsylvania was already a flourishing province, 
equal to several of the older ones, and was con- 
stantly solicited for assistance in men or money 
for the French and Indian wars. Penn threw 

sae his influence on that side; and the Assembly usu- 

military 

question ally gave, salving themselves by their set formula 
as above. ‘‘ We did not see it inconsistent with our 
principles to give the Queen money,”’ said Isaac 
Norris, the rich Philadelphia Quaker, ‘‘notwith- 
standing any use she might put it to, that not 
being our part, but hers.’? The non-Quaker in- 
habitants tried repeatedly to establish a regular 
militia service under government auspices; but 
the Quakers controlled the Assembly, and they 
persistently refused, though they did not hinder 
others from forming themselves into military 
organizations. 

Throughout Gookin’s later years he had waged 
relentless but futile war against the right of 
Quakers to abstain from taking the official oath. 

Question The leading Quakers notified his successor Keith 

ofeaths that they would yield no point of conscience, and 
he wisely forbore reviving the controversy. This 
matter was finally disposed of in 1725, by the 
Assembly decreeing to accept Quakers’ simple af- 
firmation in all cases. 
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One of Penn’s last official acts was a protest 
to the Pennsylvania Assembly, recounting the 
wrongs done him. He reminded them that at the 
expense of his own fortune and personal care, he 
had conducted them into a land where prosperity 
and liberty above the common lot of mankind had 
become their portion; and yet for this he had 
received nothing more than sorrow and poverty 
in his old age, and the treatment of an enemy 
instead of a friend. He could no longer impute 
their treatment to mistakes of judgment; they 
had attacked his reputation, misused scurrilous 
papers sent over from England, made attempts 
upon his estate, and disfavored his friends, par- 
ticularly James Logan. Their course would com- 
pel him to guard more carefully his own interests, 
but he would prefer to continue in kindness if 
they would show a disposition to reciprocate. 
With these reproaches there were many expres- 
sions of love and good wishes. 

The effect of this remonstrance was immediate 
and lasting. The new legislature provided for a 
more prompt and substantial recognition of his 
rights. Quit-rents and the income from the sale 
of lands soon reached a volume that satisfied all 
Penn’s obligations, and left a rich legacy for 
Hannah Penn and the family. 

On the 30th of July, 1718, Penn peacefully 
breathed his last. The event was deeply mourned 
in Pennsylvania. How his memory and influence 
are regarded in the great commonwealth he estab- 
lished need not be told; and they can scarcely be 
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honored beyond his deserts, as not only a man of 
noble heart and soul and gentle nature, but a cool 
and judicious practical statesman. 

Not so much can be said of all the sons who 
survived him, and whose careers may be summa- 
rized in this place. William, the eldest, was the son 
of his first wife, and like many other scapegraces, 
seems to have been the best beloved of his father. 
The others were John, Thomas, and Richard, all 
sons of Hannah the second wife. By his will, the 
founder left all his property in England and 
Ireland (valuable estates in both) to William; 
but the proprietorship in the American provinces 
after debts were paid, was devised to three trust- 
ees, with instructions to ‘‘dispose thereof to the 
Queen, or any other person, to the best advantage 
they can,’’ and to pay over the proceeds to other 
trustees for the benefit of his children by his 
second wife. Forty thousand acres in Pennsyl- 
vania, however, were to be ceded to William’s 
children. To Hannah Penn he left his personal 
property, and made her sole executrix of his 
estate. 

William was not satisfied, and contested the 
will, as heir-at-law and entitled under the English 
system to the entire landed estate. A good deal 
of bitterness existed between him and the second 
wife and her children. The decision in chancery, 
however, sustained the will. The three younger 
brothers became the American proprietaries, and 
remained such until the Revolution wiped out their 
claims. 
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Hannah Penn survived her husband fifteen 
years, and managed the American estates with 
wisdom and prudence. She was a woman of 
admirable accomplishments, both of mind and 
person. Her eldest son John, ‘‘the American”’ 
(so named only from having been born in this 
country, as he resided here but one year, 1734-5), 
she made joint proprietary. He paid off the 
mortgage, annulled the agreement to dispose of 
the property to the Crown, compromised the dis- 
pute with his half-brother William, and made 
several judicious treaties with the Indians, by 
which vast tracts of land in the central and western 
portions of the province were opened to settlement. 
He showed himself in many ways a worthy suc- 
cessor of his father, and was the only one of the 
sons who remained a Quaker. He died in 1746, 
without issue, leaving his American rights to his 
brother Thomas. 

Thomas Penn came to America in 1732 and 
remained until 1741, serving as a member of the 
Council. It was under him that the monstrous 
fraud of the Walking Purchase was perpetrated on 
the Indians in 1736, contrary both to his father’s 
spirit and conduct and Quaker principles. It is 
probable that John was not aware of its iniquity— 
some half-million acres at the forks of the Dela- 
ware being taken from the Indians by a trick; 
and as usual, the Iroquois being used as the tool 
to drive them out and prevent a massacre of the 
white settlements. By the treaty of Fort Stan- 
wix in 1768, the Indian title to more than 250,000 
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acres of land was transferred to the brothers John 
and Thomas Penn. Thomas died in England in 
1775. Richard was born in England in 1710, and 
died there in 1771. He was never in America, 
and took no active part in the management of the 
estate or the government of the province; his eldest 
son John was for many years lieutenant-governor 
and governor, and will be noted in his place near 
the close of this chapter. 

Pennsylvania was an exporting community 
almost from the beginning of its existence; having 
a profitable business with its neighbor provinces, 
especially those to the southward, with the West 
Indies, and the mother country. By the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, no less than four- 
teen ships were constantly employed in carrying 
tobacco from the ports of Pennsylvania to Eng- 
land. The principal exports were corn, beef, pork, 
fish, hides, tallow, wool, and pipe-staves, to the 
West Indies; horses and live-stock to the Southern 
plantations; and furs to England. An act of Par- 
liament, in 1699, temporarily reduced its trade by 
forbidding American exportation of wool, to pre- 
vent the colonies competing with the English wool- 
growers; but its effect was to stimulate the manu- 
facture of cloth in America, hurting English trade 
much worse. The German colonists had already 
introduced the manufacture of woolen and linen 
cloths and paper, which grew rapidly through this 
sort of legislation. When this act was passed, 
Pennsylvania was importing English manufac- 
tures to the value of nearly $100,000 a year, and 
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paying to the Crown a customs revenue of nearly 
$15,000. 

The population of the colonies at the time of 
Penn’s second return to England was distributed 
among the various provinces in about the follow- 
ing proportion: Pennsylvania, 35,000; Maryland, 
30,000; Virginia, 60,000; the Carolinas, 10,000; 
New Jersey, 15,000; New York, 30,000; Rhode 
Island, 10,000; New Hampshire, 10,000; Connecti- 
cut, 30,000; Massachusetts (including Maine), 
70,000 to 80,000. The figures are estimates, for 
nothing approximating an accurate census had 
then been taken; but that of Pennsylvania was 
fairly ascertainable, as the first settlements were 
still less than twenty years old, and the proprie- 
tary’s land books would show the approximate 
number of families that had come into the prov- 
ince. 

Pennsylvania kept growing rapidly. In 1731 
a law was enacted levying a tax of $1.20 on every 
person who should thereafter settle in the prov- 
ince. The declared purpose was to prevent the 
importation of paupers; the real object, to check 
the great immigration of Catholics from Ireland 
and Germany. The Quakers were fearful of losing 
their supremacy, and were especially annoyed at 
the threatened preponderance of a Catholic popu- 
lation. That there was danger of it may be reason- 
ably inferred from a statement of the population 
of Pennsylvania in 1731, which will show at a 
glance that the growth from 1700 had been phe- 
nomenal. ‘That Pennsylvania,’’ says the writer 
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referred to, ‘‘which has not any peculiar staple 
(like Carolina, Virginia, and Maryland), and was 
begun to be planted so late as 1680, should at pres- 
ent have more white inhabitants than all Virginia, 
Maryland, and both the Carolinas, is extremely 
remarkable. And although the youngest colony 
on the continent, they have by far the finest capital 
city of all British America, and the second in 
magnitude.”’ 

It is so remarkable, in fact, that it is quite 
incredible. Those colonies in 1700 had about 100,- 
000 people to Pennsylvania’s 35,000; yet by 1731, 
they also growing rapidly, we are to believe that 
it outstripped them. But that such a statement 
could be made even recklessly proves a growth of 
immense rapidity. The new tax law, if ever en- 
forced (which is most doubtful), did not check 
the growth. 

Sir William Keith succeeded Gookin in May 
1717. Keith had been a friend of the Stuarts; 
but although a Tory in principle, was a man of 
liberal and generous views. His first service in 
America was as surveyor-general of the customs 
for the southern district, where he won the esteem 
and good-will of Virginia and other Southern 
provinces; removed on the accession of George LI., 
at the request of his American friends he went 
to England and solicited the new appointment, 
which after nearly two years he obtained. Owing 
to Penn’s mental incapacity, the commission issued 
from the Crown, and in this respect Keith was 
regarded as a royal governor; and he wrongly held 
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himself responsible to the King rather than to the 
proprietary. 

The Assembly was well pleased with Keith’s 
outset, and granted him a fair salary, which he 
spent liberally in keeping up a style not attempted 
by his predecessors, accompanied by an urbanity 
which made him very popular. He established a 
country mansion at Horsham, in Montgomery 
County, which is still standing; and there he spent 
his leisure hours in a style somewhat like that 
which Penn had formerly maintained at Penns- 
bury Manor. Like his great predecessor, he 
courted the friendship of the Indians, and brought 
them in large numbers to Horsham to enjoy his 
abundant hospitality. This of course made for 
continuing peace. 

In the controversies between Hannah Penn 
and the colonists Keith took sides with the people; 
this enhanced his popularity in the province. The 
most striking instance was on the issue of a paper 
currency in 1723. The province, like others, was 
hampered in business by the lack of a sufficient 
circulating medium; and resorted to paper. 
Hannah Penn opposed the scheme, warned the 
people against its dangers, and assured them that 
as trade expanded, a sufficient volume of money 
would flow into their coffers. The people enter- 
tained different views, the governor sided with 
them, and the bills were issued, based on real estate 
of double the amount, with a sinking fund. The 
system remained in operation until the beginning 
of the Revolution, and until war was threatened 
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maintained its parity with bullion; then it fell con- 
siderably, but was redeemed before the danger 
point was reached. 

Keith built the first iron furnace in Delaware, 
and in other ways showed himself to be a man of 
enterprise. In 1720 he inherited his father’s 
baronetey, and also his debts, of which he had 
already accumulated a goodly supply of his own. 
The increased burden was heavier than he could 
bear; it embittered the rest of his life, and on the 
surface altered his disposition. He resorted to 
various dishonorable expedients to evade or put 
off his ereditors, and lost much of his former 
popularity. He played desperately to keep it, and 
was unfaithful to the proprietary interests without 
the excuse of public expediency. Hannah Penn 
wrote him confidential instructions requiring him 
to defer to the Council in all important matters. 
To retain popular favor, he had long since broken 
away from the Council; he violated her confidence, 
laid the communication before the Assembly, and 
so irritated the people that for a time revolution 
threatened the proprietary. Mrs. Penn, realizing 
the danger to the American estate, replaced him 
(with the Crown’s consent) in 1726 by Patrick 
Gordon, a distinguished soldier of good repu- 
tation. 

Keith thereupon published a ‘‘vindication,”’ 
and undertook to head an opposition party. He 
was chosen a member of the Assembly, but failed 
to secure the Speakership at which he aimed. He 
was re-elected the following year; but his creditors 
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had become so importunate that he could no longer 
bear the pressure, and in March of 1728 he sur- 
reptitiously embarked for England, sailing from 
New Castle to avoid the sheriff’s orders. He was 
at length arrested for debt and thrown into Old 
Bailey, where he died in poverty and neglect. He 
deserved a better fate, but he did not possess suffi- 
cient strength of character to rise entirely above 
reproach. He meant well, but was not always 
able to carry out his intentions. He took a great 
fancy to Franklin, who was then a young printer, 
just beginning life at Philadelphia; but he grossly 
deceived the future philosopher through his in- 
ability to make his intentions good, and Franklin 
retained an unfriendly memory of him to the day 
of his death. 

Patrick Gordon was an able and conscientious 
man. In his first address to the Assembly he de- 
clared that he had been a soldier, that he knew 
nothing of the crooked ways of politicians, and 
that he would endeavor to be sincere and straight- 
forward in all his acts and communications. He 
kept his word faithfully. He continued to ad- 
minister the government for ten years, until his 
death in 1736, and during the whole time there 
was no serious clash between him and the colonists. 
In 1728 the governor convened a grand council 
of the Pennsylvania Indians at Philadelphia, to 
renew the treaties and assurances of friendship. 
Gordon addressed them with such tact that they 
declared with one voice, ‘‘The governor’s words 
are all right and good; we have never had any 
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such speech since William Penn was here.’’? When 
728-40 the council ended they departed for their forest 
homes, loaded with presents and a sincere love in 

their hearts for the ‘‘children of Onas.’’? 
Governor Gordon, dying in 1736, universally 
lamented, was succeeded two years later by Sir 
George Thomas. During the interval James 
Logan, now sixty-two, performed the duties of 
sss by executive to the entire satisfaction of the people. 
Hannah Penn had been dead three years; but the 
colony remained in the Penn family, and Logan 
acted especially as their faithful representative. 
Thomas received his appointment in 1737, but was 
detained a year longer in England on account of 
the old boundary dispute with the Baltimores. 
Finally a temporary adjustment was effected: 
each governor to have jurisdiction over the people 
from his own province settled in the disputed ter- 
ritory, until the line of demarkation could be estab- 

lished. 

Thomas was a wealthy planter of the island of 
Antigua, and he rendered himself exceedingly un- - 
popular by his haughty manners and. arbitrary 
sir 2dministration. When war was threatened with 
George Spain, he attempted to organize an army for the 
Thomas defense of the province, although the Assembly 
had stubbornly refused to vote supplies. He then 
aroused the intense opposition of the Quakers by 
refusing to sign the ordinary bills; but finally 
surrendered to the popular will and adopted a 


1Onas, ‘‘ feather,’’ quill, 7. e. pen, was the punning Indian trans- 
lation of Penn’s name. 
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more conciliatory course. He thus acquired to- 
ward the end of his term a considerable amount 
of popularity, which he sustained by judicious 
action, so that when he resigned in 1747 there was 
general regret. 

The next sixteen years—except the Braddock 
expedition in 1755, which is recorded under the 
French and Indian War—present few salient 
points. John Penn, the eldest son of Richard 
Penn, became lieutenant-governor in 1763. He 
found the province on the verge of civil war, 
growing out of Indian troubles which had followed 
Braddock’s defeat. The government had endeav- 
ored to appease ‘the savages with large presents; 
a policy that aroused the profoundest disfavor 
among the Scotch-Irish settlers on the frontier, 
for they saw vast sums of money spent in pur- 
chasing presents for the very Indians who had 
devastated their homes and reduced themselves 
and their families to destitution. 

Accordingly, in December of 1763, a party of 
desperate young men about Paxton banded them- 
selves together and destroyed a peaceable Indian 
village at Conestoga, killing and scalping all whom 
they found at home. The authorities gathered the 
remnant of the tribe into the penitentiary at Lan- 
caster for security, and offered a reward for the 
apprehension of the murderers. A few days later 
a. troop of horsemen broke into the building and 
massacred the inmates, thus practically annihilat- 


ing the tribe. Governor Penn issued a proclama- 
tion offering rewards for the arrest of the new 
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murderers; but none of them were apprehended. 
A battalion of regular soldiers was ordered to 
Lancaster. But the ‘‘Paxton Boys,’’ as they were 
called, shortly appeared at Germantown, almost 
within the limits of the capital, on their way to 
murder the Bethlehem Indians, who were sheltered 
in barracks within the present limits of North- 
arapton County. The fear of an attempt by them 
to capture and revolutionize Philadelphia has been 
already noted. 

For.some time Penn was on very friendly 
terms with Franklin, who had been regularly 
elected to the Assembly for fourteen years, and 
was Speaker in 1764; then he took offense at 
Franklin’s liberal ideas, and throwing his personal 
and official influence against him, defeated him 
for re-election by twenty-five votes out of over four 
thousand. But his victory only raised Franklin 
to a more influential position: the new Assembly 
at once chose him colonial agent in London, where 
his influence over the destinies of the province far 
exceeded that of the governor. 

In 1768 Penn negotiated a general treaty with 
the Indians at Fort Stanwix, which is referred to 
as the happiest event in his administration. It 
secured peace to the colonists until the outbreak 
of the Revolution. 

In 1754 had begun a struggle with Connecticut 
over a great section of Pennsylvania’s northern 
territory, ‘‘Wyoming,’’ which wes not finally 
quieted for nearly half a century. The impelling 
causes were Connecticut’s small bounds and scanty 
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tillable soil, swelling population, and reluctance to 
be prevented from ever expanding. The legal 
basis was, that its charter extended its bounds 
westward to the Pacific; and as its southern bound- 
ary was 41° N. L., this would cut off Pennsyl- 
vania’s last northern degree, or over a third of its 
entire present area. The equitable grounds were, 
that the Penn heirs had kept these lands out of 
settlement, to lease them in the far future on long 
terms for great feudal manors, meanwhile leaving 
them as a wilderness for a few savages to roam in, 
while Connecticut wished to people them at once 
with freehold settlers, 

Connecticut held that as its charter far ante- 
dated Pennsylvania’s, the former should rule in 
ease of conflict. It is true that this conflict had 
been known ever since Penn’s was given, over 
seventy years before; much earlier still, the Duke 
of York’s New York was a far grosser violation, 
as near by and taking away half the colony’s home 
plot. The Crown from the first had been partially 
ignorant, partially reckless, and partially defiant 
in overriding territorial patents with new ones. 
This gave rise to many long and envenomed strug- 
gles; usually settled by some sort of compromise 
on the rough equities of actual occupation. Con- 
necticut had so settled with the Duke of York, 
keeping what she had, but resigning what she 
hoped for. Her dispute with the Penns was simply 
held over. About the middle of the eighteenth 
century she revived the question of the western 
extent of the New England charters along the 
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whole New England border. The action into which 
she urged New Hampshire created the State of 
Vermont; that in Pennsylvania would have cre- 
ated another State, an. outlier of New England 
between Pennsylvania and Ohio, had the Revolu- 
tion been postponed another decade. 

We can only give a brief outline of the con- 
test, which is a long and exciting drama. Con- 
necticut, in giving up the New York portion of 
her western extension to a contestant too powerful 
to resist, had neither in law nor equity relinquished 
the Pennsylvania part; whether her long laches 
in enforcing her rights had done so is another 
question, but according to repeated English deci- 
sions, the Penns’ laches in occupying their lands 
would operate as an abandonment against actual 
occupiers. At any rate, in 1753 Connecticut set 
on foot a movement to colonize on the Delaware 
and Susquehanna; in 1754 the Susquehanna Com- 
pany was formed, and shortly afterward the Dela- 
ware Company. The former company, with 638 
Connecticut members, bought of the Five Nations 
on July 11, 1754, a strip of one hundred and twenty 
miles west from ten miles east of the Susquehanna, 
and in width reaching from 41° to 42°, or the 
northern boundary of Pennsylvania. 

The Penn government objected to this, though 
its commissioners at the Albany Congress the same 
year had not denied that Connecticut’s charter 
extended to the Pacific; but the two Connecticut 
companies began to raise funds for settlement. 
Something was done on the Delaware in 1757; the 
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Susquehanna Company did not begin till 1762, but 
it began with vigor, started a settlement near 
Wilkesbarre, and the next year founded that place, 
not so named till later. The Penn authorities (we 
must carefully discriminate them from the people 
of Pennsylvania, who were either indifferent or 
sympathized with the new settlers) hounded on 
the Indians to destroy the settlement. In 1768 
a new and strong force came, headed by a notable 
man, Captain Zebulon Butler, a veteran of the 
French and Indian War. 

Then began a most amusing series of evictions 
and repossessions. Four times in one year the 
Connecticut settlers were driven out; four times 
they returned and drove out their ejectors. The 
Connecticut men built ‘‘ Forty Fort’’; the ‘‘Penn- 
amites’’ captured it with a four-pound cannon; 
the Yankees recaptured the fort, cannon and all, 
and held it. The Pennamites built an opposition 
fort; the Penns had leased (not sold) small farms 
to numbers of them on condition of fighting off 
the Connecticut settlers: but the Penns’ case was 
much like that of the French against the English 
in the French and Indian War—it was mere mili- 
tary occupancy against a rolling tide of colonists, 
and of course settlement won. A large band of 
Pennsylvanians under an able and resolute leader 
joined the Connecticut forces to share their lands; 
while the Penns could raise no militia force of 
any size, the people having no concern to shed 
their blood in order to fill the pockets of absentee 
patroons. 
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Connecticut held possession, filled the district 
with townships, developed thriving villages, and 
in 1775 had some three thousand settlers there, 
rapidly increasing, and forming a continuous line 
of townships from the Susquehanna to the Dela- 
ware. In 1774 the entire settled district was made 
a town of Litchfield County, Connecticut, named 
Westmoreland, and sent representatives to the 
legislature; two years later it was made a county, 
with complete affiliation of its government, courts, 
etc., to Connecticut, and in the Revolution its sons 
formed a regiment of the Continental army. 

The further history takes us far into future 
volumes; but in no other place would the scattered 
threads be taken up. The Revolution transferred 
the ownership of Pennsylvania’s soil to its people, 
and thenceforth the whole might of the State was 
concerned in keeping its territory for itself. 

Even so, there would have been a duel to the 
death but for the horrible Tory-Indian massacre 
of 1778, perpetrated on Wyoming while its best 
blood was away in the national armies, which 
temporarily exterminated the settlement and 
butchered a great part of its people. This enabled 
Pennsylvania to fix a firm grasp on it; and in 
1782, under the Confederation, a special court 
awarded the district to Pennsylvania. The State 
not merely assumed rights of government there- 
upon, but undertook to confiscate the private prop- 
erty of the old settlers. After something like a 
civil war, the Susquehanna Company was revived 
in 1786; a mass of new Connecticut men came on 
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to support their brethren, including Ethan Allen 
and several other Green Mountain Boys, full of 
fight; a new State was about to be organized. 

The Pennsylvania legislature finally passed 
an act recognizing private property rights, and 
formed the territory into Luzerne County ; but the 
new Pennsylvania claimants to the lands were ran- 
corously bitter against the act, and forced the leg- 
islature to suspend it in 1788 and repeal it in 1790, 
leaving the old settlers at the mercy of the new. 
The old were not men to submit, and did not; but 
it was not till nine years more of strife that the 
Connecticut men’s rights were finally recognized. 
Long before, in 1786, Connecticut itself had re- 
ceived as compensation the ‘‘ Western Reserve’’ 
of Ohio. 

On the death of his father in 1771 Penn em- 
barked for England, where he remained two years; 
returning in August 1773, with a commission as 
governor in his own right by deputation of his 
uncle Thomas Penn. He was the last of the pro- 
prietary founders, his term extending up to the 
Revolutionary era. 

During the Stamp Act and the kindred trou- 
bles, Penn took a decided stand against taxation 
without representation, and in other respects 
acted with the colonial party; but at the outbreak 
of the Revolution he tried to steer a middle course, 
and both parties suspected him. The constitu- 
tional convention of August 1776 ignored Penn’s 
authority, and vested the government of the prov- 
ince in a Supreme executive council. Penn refused 
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to recognize its authority, and used threats, but 
fruitlessly ; and when Howe’s army was about to 
occupy Philadelphia in 1777, Penn was conveyed 
te a place of safety, to keep a regularly commis- 
sioned royal governor out of reach of British se- 
duction. He was released the following year, and 
spent the remainder of his life at Philadelphia, 
his country estate being in the present Fairmount 
Park. 

On June 28, 1779, the legislature transferred 
all property in the soil to the State, restricting 
the Penns to actual purchases made from private 
persons, and to the manors or tenths set aside for 
them prior to the Declaration of Independence. 
As equitable compensation, a sum equivalent to 
about $650,000 was voted to the heirs and devisees 
of Thomas and Richard Penn, to be paid within 
three years after the restoration of peace. The 
British government established a pension for the 
Penn family of about $20,000 a year, which was 
paid regularly for nearly a hundred years, being 
commuted only after the beginning of the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


MASSACHUSETTS AND MAINE 


I.—TO THE END OF SALEM WITCHCRAFT 


The death of Cromwell on the anniversary of 
the great victories of Dunbar and Worcester re- 
moved from England the only man strong enough 
to hold in check the discordant elements in English 
politics. After two years of varied experiment, 
all parties were ready to revert to the old system 
as the only protection against factional war. On 
the 25th of May, 1660, Charles II. landed at Dover 
and was welcomed “‘by all the people making joy- 
ful shouts, the great guns from the castle and 
ships telling aloud the happy news of this his 
entrance upon English ground.”’ 

Across the Atlantic, the progress of affairs in 
England had been watched with varying emotions 
by the Puritan colonies. On the whole they had 
walked circumspectly, with no official approval 
of the execution of the King, no direct public 
support of the Cromwellian government. Their 
great prosperity and their value to the mother 
country were well known and appreciated. They 
were, however, the last stronghold of Puritanism, 
now prostrate in England; and were apprehensive 
of a conflict not long delayed. 
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As soon as the old machinery of King, Lords, 
and Commons was in motion again, the attention 
of Chancellor Hyde was directed toward these out- 
lying portions of the realm. In July 1660 a Com- 


- mittee for Trade and Plantations was appointed, 


followed later by a formal revival of the Council 
so named. This board was to obtain information 
of the conditions of the plantations; to procure 
copies of all commissions, patents, and grants; to 
correspond with the governors of the colonies 
concerning their laws, population, and means of 
defense, their products and trade; to adopt the 
best features of the colonial systems of other 
nations, and concert measures to render the 
colonies more helpful to the mother country and 
each other; to devise means for sending out the 
vagrant and unprofitable classes as servants; and 
especially the propagation of the gospel was com- 
mitted to their care. 

Meanwhile, the status of the three chief New 
England colonies was affected materially by the 
reception and protection of the regicides. By the 
agreement which ‘‘restored’’ Charles II. to the 
throne, the pardoning power was left mainly to 
the discretion of the Convention Parliament; but 
it was evident that those especially active in com- 
passing the death of the King’s father could not 
expect mercy. Charles’ party surpassed himself 
in fury at them. It was now their turn to fly. 
Puritan New England promised the best refuge. 
The first knowledge of the Restoration was brought 
to Massachusetts by Edward Whalley and William 
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Goffe, two of the judges of Charles I., who found 
there secret protection. 

Orders of arrest soon followed the fugitives; 
but the colonial officials connived at their escape, 
and they presently found safety in the Connecticut 
towns, where Whalley made his abode in a stone 
cavern. At the same time the cautious General 
Court of Massachusetts prepared a conciliatory 
address to the King, written in a spirit of modest 
and moderate loyalty. The King returned a gra- 
cious answer, but he was not to be moved from his 
purpose with respect to the regicides. He de- 
manded their rendition, and the authorities showed 
a surface activity in apprehending them, knowing 
that they were safe in Western New England. 

Charles was much offended at their escape, and 
grew cold towards Massachusetts. It was deemed 
advisable the year after the Restoration to send 
Norton. and Bradstreet to London as colonial 
representatives. The persecution of the Quakers 
had also to be palliated; but in the state of Eng- 
lish feeling toward them, this was no onerous task. 
Even so, the agents had their hands full and their 
hearts heavy with explanations which did not ex- 
plain; but in the main purpose their mission was 
successful,—they secured a confirmation of the 
charter which gave the colony a legal existence. 

In return, Charles safeguarded royal au- 
thority by exacting almost impossible conditions. 
He demanded a review of all acts passed during the 
entire Commonwealth, and a repeal of those con- 
trary to present legal authority; that all citizens 
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in Massachusetts take an oath of allegiance to the 
Crown de novo; that all writs issue and all legal 
proceedings be conducted in the King’s name; 
that the Church of England have a right to insti- 
tute the authorized worship in the colony, and her 
members be not prejudiced by their adherence 
thereto; and that the suffrage be equally open to 
all Protestant bodies. 

The agents agreed to transmit these condi- 
tions, but did not promise acceptance, for they 
knew Massachusetts would never comply save 
under duress. On their return the demands were 
published, and the subject at once taken up by 
the General Court. The authorities resorted to 
the only tacties open, those of delay; they debated 
and procrastinated term after term until 1664, 
when a crisis was precipitated by a commission 
from England. It consisted of Sir Robert Carr, 
Sir Richard Nicholls, and two less conspicuous 
personages named Cartright and Maverick; and 
was authorized to pass judgment on the colonial 
administration. Before this body, complaints 
might be preferred against the government, which 
for the time was helpless. Fortunately for Massa- 
chusetts, a still more important duty had been 
assigned to them,—to subdue Dutch New Nether- 
land, preparatory to consolidating that and the 
New England colonies into one royal government. 

Still Massachusetts clung to its strategic delays. 
When submission was urged, its officers talked 
wide of the subject and. professed great loyalty; 
but whenever it came to the critical point of a 
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surrender to the commissioners’ authority, the 
Court refused. The four emissaries were obliged 
to return to England from a fruitless mission. 
They complained to the King; and it is possible 
that but for conditions which supervened in the 
home kingdom, Massachusetts would at once have 
lost her charter as well as her Puritan exclusive- 
ness. 

Her salvation was accompanied if not caused 
by a concurrence of calamities which gave to the 
year 1666 the designation of Annus Mirabilis, or 
Year of Wonders,—to be commemorated forever 
by Dryden’s muse and Defoe’s pictured page. In 
the winter of 1664-5 the Great Plague broke out 
in London; by September 1665 fully six thousand 
people had died, business was paralyzed, and little 
was heard but the tolling of bells. For fully a 
year total depopulation seemed to impend. Then, 
on September 2, 1666, the Great Fire broke out 
and laid a large part of the city in ashes; the in- 
fected district was burned away, and no other 
plague of like fatality has since occurred. At this 
very time the political condition of Europe seri- 
ously threatened a general war. All told, the King 
had too much on his mind to give it to putting 
down New England. 

Massachusetts might well regard herself as 
escaping by fire. She did not, however, forget 
prudence, but improved the occasion by active sym- 
pathy with the afflicted mother country, and seek- 
ing peace by friendly overtures. The sympathy 
was beyond question genuine; doubtless, too, she 
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felt keen race partisanship in England’s war with 
Holland. She made haste to lengthen her cords 
and string her stakes in several directions. It 
was at this juncture that Maine and New Hamp- 
shire were taken under her control; this action 
was reported at once to the Privy Council, and as 
soon as practicable a ship-load of the Maine pine- 
trees were shaped into spars and sent as a present 
to the King—an earnest of merchant vessels and 
revenue. Liberal contributions were forwarded for 
the sufferers from the London fire; and when 
the English fleet in the West Indies ran short of 
provisions, Massachusetts at her own expense fur- 
nished over $8000 worth of stores to re-supply it. 
Thus it happened that the evil fortunes of Old 
England proved the savor of life to the New. | 
The prosperity of the colonies at this period 
was almost unprecedented. The distractions of 
the mother country once more left her American 
dependencies to their own liberties—hence to their 
natural development. The restrictive legislation 
which the Commonwealth had so unwisely at- 
tempted to enforce became a dead letter under the 
Restoration—not from greater liberality, but 
greater home perplexities and afflictions. Thus 
the colonists traded where they would, exported 
and imported and paid no duties. Perhaps the 
beneficial results of commercial freedom were 
never more conspicuously seen than at this period 
in the thriving ports of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island. No epoch in our history was marked, 
perhaps, with so great prosperity as 1660-70,, . 
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The English magnates did not object to this 
prosperity per se; but they did object to three 
aspects of its actual growth. First, they believed 
like the rest of the world, the colonies included, 
that the amount of trade in the world was a fixed 
quantity, and all that the colonies did with other 
nations was so much subtracted from what Eng- 
land might and should have had.’ Second, they 
thought this prosperity ought to yield more reve- 
nue to the hard-pushed English treasury. Third, 
they thought it made the colonists too independent 
of the home government’s control. For all these 
reasons representatives of the Crown should be 
present in New England: to enforce the English 
monopoly of colonial trade, to manage the revenues 
so as to replenish the royal treasury, and to exer- 
cise authority in the name of England. 

To this end, Edward Randolph in 1676 was sent 
to Massachusetis as inspector of customs; then 
his authority was augmented to comptroller of the 
revenues. He soon found occasion to make com- 
plaints against the colonial government, particu- 
larly on the score of non-enforcement of the Navi- 
gation Act of 1650. The General Court frankly 
admitted that the act was not enforced, and as- 
serted that it could not be and ought not to be, 
for it was in derogation of colonial rights. The 


1The colonists never questioned that colonial navigation laws 
were perfectly righteous, and the only sensible way for any mother 
country to act: they merely resolved not to endure them when applied 
to themselves, because there was more prosperity for themselves in 
free trade; and made their inevitable non-representation in Parliament 
their buttress. 
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Court added one prophetic expression, which be- 
came the keyword of the American Revolution: 
that the navigation laws were illegal because the 
people of the colonies were not represented in Par- 
liament; therefore they could not be justly taxed. 
It proposed to Randolph that the difficulty be ob- 
viated by an act of the legislature providing a 
revenue as great as the Navigation Act would pro- 
duce! Let the men of New England tax them- 
selves, and they would not grudge the money. 
This, however, ran foul of English obligation No. 
3: Randolph saw through the scheme, and indeed 
had no power to consent to such a measure. 

The people of Massachusetts knew well that 
the acknowledgment of this new authority would 
end their chartered right of self-government. 
Many precautions were taken to prevent this catas- 
trophe. The charter was put into the hands of a 
committee for safe-keeping. The King’s com- 
missioners were virtually frozen out, not only in 
Massachusetts, but in Maine and New Hampshire. 
Nor did they receive better treatment in the towns 
of Connecticut. In Rhode Island, however, where ° 
the centrifugal forces had prevented unity of feel- 
ing or action, there was a kind of acquiescence in 
the attempted royal usurpation. 

These political controversies did not greatly 
affect material welfare or social growth. Before 
the Massachusetts charter was actually revoked in 
1684, the population of the New England colonies 
had increased to about 130,000 souls; as early as 
1670 it was estimated that they could raise an 
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army of 16,000 men. Already there were rich 
merchants in Boston and Salem, and even in 
‘Plymouth. At least fifteen of these colonial 
princes were reckoned to be worth a quarter of 
a million dollars each, five hundred others were 
listed at $15,000 each: as fortunes now go, we may 
fairly multiply these sums by ten to indicate their 
financial standing then. In and about Boston 
there were some fifteen hundred householders, men 
of family and property and citizenship. All were 
full of local pride and affection, determined to 
uphold their civil rights. 

The last quarter of the seventeenth century 
was an important epoch all through New England. 
At least three events occurred of the greatest 
moment. The first of these was the great Indian 
war on the southwestern frontier; the second was 
the abrogation of the colonial charters and the 
placing of New England under a common gov- 
ernor-general; the third was the flaming up of 
the witcheraft delusion, leaving behind it a long 
train of shame and gloomy memories. 

The early history of Massachusetts had been 
comparatively free from serious difficulties with 
the natives. This was due partly to there being 
but one tribe (the Narragansetts) strong enough 
to dare a war, and that at the edge of the terri- 
tory; but certainly in part to rigid justice done 
them. No possible equity, however, could have 
averted a final struggle of the Indians to repossess 
the land. It was not merely that the swelling 
tide of white population continually narrowed the 
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Indians’ territory, by bargains they only half 
understood at the time and always regretted after- 
ward. Underlying even that was the great fact 
that the uses made of it by the two races were 
impossible to carry on in common. The white 
man had to spoil the land for the Indian in order 
to use it for himself. Not only did his clearings 
and tillage cut down much of the forest, but it 
drove the wild game from spaces far beyond even 
that, with the taints and the sound of the wood- 
man’s axe; his clearing of the streams abolished 
the beaver and tore away the fish weirs. The 
desperate efforts of the confederated tribes to 
oust the whites from the land had the urgency 
of despair; not primarily because the whites ill- 
used them, but because the whites made the land 
unusable by them. 

At the outset, compacts were made by the 
New England colonists with the chiefs; and these 
rude treaties were kept inviolate for many years, 
though sometimes on the verge of Indian rupture. 
The most important was that made by the New 
Plymouth men with old Massasoit, sachem of the 
Wampanoags, fully described earlier. On his 
death in 1662 the chieftainship descended to his 
eldest son, Alexander; * he died within a year, and 
the younger brother, Philip, who lived at Mount 
Hope, became sachem. 


1The Indian names of the two sons of Massasoit were Moonanam 
and Metacomet. In 1657, the old sachem took the young men to Plym- 
outh and had them civilized to the extent of baptism and renaming; 
the first was thus Englished into Alexander, and the second into 
Philip. ; 
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But by this time the Wampanoags had been 
crowded back until their territories included onlv 
the two narrow peninsulas of Bristol and Tiver- 
ton, on the east and northeast shores of Narra- 
gansett Bay. ‘There was also a serious personal 
grievance, which led first to mutual retaliations, 
and at length brought on open hostilities. During 
Alexander’s single year of rule he was arrested 
for some act not held a misdemeanor by Indian 
law, taken to Boston, tried by a colonial jury, 
and imprisoned. He caught his death-fever in the 
Boston jail. Shortly afterward an under-sachem 
was arrested, and one of his tribe was taken with 
him to Boston to testify against him. Peoples 
much higher than Indians have taken blood re- 
venge on such ‘‘ratting,’’ and the native witness 
was murdered while returning to his countrymen. 
The English hanged the perpetrators of the crime. 
Then the Indians put on their war paint and took 
the tomahawk. 

Philip sought to keep the peace, at least for 
the time: he had probably been trying to form a 
league against the English, but this outbreak came 
before his plans were complete. He professed 
sincere grief at his warriors’ action, attempted to 
explain the Indian side of the controversy, and 
tried to restrain his own people. But the war 
passion had come; the young men were wild for 
blood and did not realize the English power. 
Higher races have gone to war as recklessly. The 
Indian women and children were sent across the 
bay to the protection of Canonchet, sachem of 
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the Narragansetts, who was doubtless watching 
Philip’s success as a ‘‘feeler’’ before joining. This 
done, on June 24, 1675, the village of Swanzey, 
four miles northwest of Fall River, Massachu- 
setts, was attacked by the Indians. Hight of the 
inhabitants were killed, and the alarm of war re- 
sounded through the colonies. 

At Boston and Plymouth there was great 
excitement. Volunteer companies were formed at 
both places, and an invasion of the enemy’s 
country was begun within a week. Whenever the 
Indians were overtaken they were routed and 
shot down. The first English expedition was 
directed to Bristol, where Philip had his capital 
at Mount Hope. This situation he could not 
defend. With five or six hundred warriors he 
took to flight and crossed the arm of the bay into 
Tiverton. There the Wampanoag warriors en- 
tered a swamp and lay concealed, awaiting attack. 

In a few days the men of Massachusetts dis- 
covered their refuge and made an onset, but were 
beaten back with considerable losses. Then the 
place was surrounded and besieged. In the course 
of two weeks Philip and his warriors were brought 
to the point of starvation; but taking advantage 
of the darkness, they stealthily made their way 
out of the morass, avoided the English scouts, and 
escaped into the country of the Nipmucks about 
the head-waters of the Thames. 

Such was the first passage of the war. For 
a while, as in all Indian wars, the natives had an 
advantage not only in craft and ambush, and the 
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slight comforts to which their families were used, 
but in the exposure of the scattering frontier 
white settlements. It was only with time that 
the white superiority told. At this time, the 
Massachusetts towns in the valleys of the Connec- 
ticut and its tributaries extended as far west as 
Deerfield and Westfield. Many other places also, 
such as Lancaster and Brookfield, were so far 
removed from the next towns as to be beyond the 
reach of speedy succor in case of attack. 
Meantime John Leverett (afterward Sir John) 
had become governor of Massachusetts. In the 
same year Josiah Winslow succeeded to the gov- 
ernorship of Plymouth, and to him was now given 
the command-in-chief of the forces of the United 
Colonies. In Connecticut, now including the New 
Haven colony, John Winthrop Jr. had already 
been governor since 1657. The policy of the 
colonial officers was first of all to protect the 
exposed towns, then to wage an aggressive war 
until the hostile natives were thoroughly put down. 
Nearly all the border settlements between 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island suffered severely 
from the sudden outbreak of Indian ferocity. 
The first scenes of violence were wholly within 
Plymouth colony. Taunton, Dartmouth, and 
Rehoboth were devastated. Many private homes 
and hamlets were assailed and destroyed by the 
savages. The estate (now in the suburbs of 
Providence) of William Blackstone, first resident 
of Boston and of Rhode Island, was ravaged by 
a band of Pokanokets. The eccentric pioneer had 
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died May 26, 1675, escaping the outbreak of the 
war by a month. 

When Philip and his warriors found a refuge 
and a new base of operations among the Nip- 
mucks, the General Court of Massachusetts made 
overtures for peace. Commissioners with a small 
military force were sent into the Nipmuck coun- 
try, and came to Brookfield, where it was pro- 
posed to confer with the hostile sachems. But 
the Indians, instead of going to the conference, 
laid an ambuscade not far from Brookfield. Cap- 
tain Wheeler and twenty soldiers were caught in 
the trap; the Captain and seven others were killed 
outright; the remainder escaped as they could, 
and hastening back to Brookfield, gave the alarm. 
The Indians came after them pell-mell, and the 
people had scarcely time to get into the block- 
house before the yells of the enemy were heard 
on every hand. 

The houses were fired, and the place was soon 
in flames in all directions. Not so, however, the 
blockhouse, which the people defended against 
the furious attacks of the savages. The yelling 
warriors tried in every conceivable way to set 
the building on fire. Burning arrows were shot 
against it, and torches were tied to long poles and 
thrust up under the eaves; but the defenders threw 
away the brands, splashed the roof with water, and 
met the devices of the Indians with other devices 
equally cunning. Whenever an open assault was 
made, the Indians were driven back by the bullets 
of the colonists. 
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On the third day of the conflict, the Indians— 
quite in classic fashion—devised a formidable 
structure like a small house on rollers, which they 
filled with combustibles and rolled against the 
fort with long poles from behind. It appeared 
for the moment that the defenders must either 
be consumed in the flames, with the women and 
children of the settlement, or sally forth and 
meet their death at the hands of the Indians, 
nearly four times as numerous. But just as the 
blockhouse began to flame, and all seemed to be 
lost—a generous rain (pious tradition said from 
a clear sky) poured down and put out the flames! 
The incident doubtless convinced the Indians that 
the whites’ ‘‘medicine’’ was too powerful to com- 
bat; at any rate’ they did not renew the attack, 
and were soon put on the defensive by the arrival 
of Major Simon Willard from Boston—met on 
the march with sixty men to succor the frontier 
towns, by a messenger sent out from Brookfield 
to the older towns when first besieged. By the 
arrival of this force the tables were suddenly 
turned on the Indians, and they were obliged to 
decamp, leaving about eighty slain or wounded 
warriors to testify to savage audacity and white 
markmanship. 

Philip now made desperate efforts to form or 
complete a league of all the southern New Eng- 
land tribes. He sent his emissaries to every 
quarter, and scarcely a band of Indians in all 
Western Massachusetts and the Connecticut 
country failed to respond .to his call. The white 
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frontiersmen were only able to save themselves by 
the greatest vigilance. They had to go to their 
shops and fields with their muskets in hand. 
Every little meeting-house became an arsenal on 
Sunday. The authorities sent out an order to 
every settler to arm himself, and to keep at hand 
at least five charges of powder and ball. Those 
who had only match-locks were ordered to have 
them converted into flint-lock muskets—in that 
day as great an improvement on the slow-firing 
arm that preceded it as the needle-gun in 1866, 
or the Mauser of 1900, surpassed the smooth-bore 
and the muzzle-loading rifle. 

After the peril and escape of Brookfield, 
Hadley on the Connecticut was the next to feel 
the onset of savage hostility. On the Ist of Sep- 
tember, 1675, the people of the town were observ- 
ing a fast-day, and had gathered for services in 
the meeting-house of the village, when all of a 
sudden yells were heard; and the whites, leaving 
off their prayers, seized their muskets. The sit- 
uation was perilous in the extreme. The church 
was only a clapboarded wooden building, combus- 
tible and not defensible against a formidable en- 
emy. Worst of all, the women and children of 
the village were nearly all assembled there. It 
seemed almost inevitable that a horrible holocaust 
was to be the finale of the people of Hadley. 

According to a legend dear to romance, the 
spirit of the men seemed to fail them. They acted 
on the defensive, keeping the women and children 
in the corners of the church. The Indians grew 
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bolder as they made the attack; but they could 
not well withstand the fire of musketry in the 
open, so they drew back to covert. This gave to 
the cooped-up men of Hadley an opportunity to 
sally forth, but they hesitated. Just at this crisis, 
however, an aged man, hitherto unobserved, stood 
suddenly forth, saying no word but drawing his 
sword as if in act of command. He seemed to 
the astonished men of Hadley like a leader sent 
from heaven. They sallied forth in a spirited 
counter attack, glad to follow where the stalwart 
figure and long gray beard of the apparition 
pointed the way. 

They who had time to glance at the old man 
now saw that he was a soldier born. He seemed 
suddenly transfigured in their sight. His stature 
was greater than the common lot, and he seemed 
to know no fear. The Indians were repelled. 
Perhaps they too had seen the strange heroic fig- 
ure leading the van, and durst not face him as 
he came. When the onset of the savages was 
broken, and the exultant village men returned 
from pursuit, their leader was not to be found. 
He seemed to have glided away as mysteriously 
as he had come. It has been surmised and is 
generally believed that the venerable hero of 
Hadley was none other than the regicide William 
Goffe, now in his seventy-fifth year, a refugee in 
some hiding-place unknown save to those who 
protected him." 


1Like most such stories, this was not told at the time, but grew up 
* Jong afterward, and has no historical standing. 
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It soon transpired that the attack on Hadley 
was only one incident of a concerted movement 
upon all the valley towns. On the same day, 
Deerfield was assailed by the Indians, who suc- 
ceeded in burning some of the buildings. At 
Northfield the people, when attacked, took refuge 
in the blockhouse, but not until several lives had 
been lost in attempting an open defense. The 
village was nearly destroyed by fire. The losses 
of life in this neighborhood were severe. Captain 
Beers, who with thirty men undertook to drive the 
Indians out of Northfield, ran into an ambush 
where he lost the greater part of his force. Then 
Deerfield was assailed a second time and several 
buildings were burned. Here Captain Lathrop 
of Ipswich, coming up from Hadley with his com- 
mand of eighty men, defended the farmers, and 
aided them while they completed the threshing 
and loading of their wheat into wagons ere they 
fled from the settlement. Another company of 
militia, under Captain Mosely, defended the rear- 
guard while the people came away under the lead 
of Lathrop’s company. 

The retreat was safely conducted until the 18th 
of September, when the whole command, pro- 
tecting the ox-wagon caravan of grain, halted in 
a grove at the crossing of a stream, known after 
that day as Bloody Brook. There was no thought 
of danger here; and the soldiers, breaking ranks, 
loitered about at their pleasure, or were lulled to 
sleep in the autumnal air. While the fighting 
men were thus off guard, the Indians, who had 
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stealthily followed the train, and to the number 
of seven hundred had formed an ambuscade at 
the brook crossing, rose on every hand and charged 
with fury upon the English company. Each war- 
rior had chosen his own shelter, and the attack 
could not be withstood. All the front command 
under Captain Lathrop melted away; in a short 
time only seven of his force remained alive. The 
savages gave themselves up to all the revengeful 
joys of their race. Bloody scalping-knives were 
seen in every hand, and yells of triumph resounded 
through the forest. 

Meanwhile Captain Mosely, who commanded 
the rear-guard company, hurried down to the 
scene and fell furiously upon the victorious Ind- 
ians, who fled before his charge. Then they 
returned in superior numbers, and the battle was 
kept up by both sides under cover till nightfall. 
About dark Major Treat arrived with a reinforce- 
ment of one hundred and sixty men, partly whites 
from Plymouth and partly friendly Mohegans. 
By this force the savages were routed from the 


scene of their victory. Mosely’s loss was slight, 


and all was regained save the lives of Lathrop’s 
men. In this particular, the disaster was the most 
severe which had thus far befallen the English 
in battle. 

The headway made by the Indian league had 
now fired the warriors of the remaining tribes 
nearly into breaking leash: the only one whose 
loyalty could be trusted for a week was the Mo- 
hegan. The great Narragansett nation showed 
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ominous signs of ending their half-century’s hesi- 
tancy at last. They were the most civilized and 
progressive Indian tribe of New England, and 
had most of prudence and reason; they had taken 
counsel first of their fears, then of common-sense 
and Roger Williams’ arguments, and to the good 
fortune of the colonies had so far kept peace: 
but that this was policy and not amity had been 
evident to al! observers first and last, and that 
restraint was now removed. They could put two 
thousand warriors into the field; and it would be 
madness to let this tremendous ally of Philip have 
the first blow and its choice of time and occasion 
in the rear of the struggling colonies. It was 
resolved to organize a large force and strike at 
the heart of the savage power. 

The stronghold of the Narragansetts was situ- 
ated on high ground in South Kingston, Rhode 
Island. It included about six acres of open 
ground, and was surrounded with a well-con- 
structed palisade, the approach further obstructed 
with felled trees. Though the inclosure was a 
knoll-like elevation, the surrounding country was 
a swampy morass which made access difficult. 
Against this place a colonial army of nearly one 
thousand men, besides one hundred and fifty Mo- 
hegan warriors, was dispatched under direction 
of Governor Winslow. The whites marched across 
the country through the snow, and came into the 
vicinity of the fort on the morning of the 19th of 
December, 1675. No approach to the palisade was 
found except by the way of one large fallen tree, 
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over which the men must rush in single file to 
reach the entrance of the inclosure. An assault 
was attempted at this place by the English; but 
they were driven back with serious losses, includ- 
ing five or six of their captains. 

Meanwhile, however, one division of the colo- 
nials, led by Captain Benjamin Church, found 
on the other side of the inclosure a place not so 
well defended, and at that point a successful onset 
was made. The Indians had for weapons both 
bows and firearms; in the use of the latter they 
had now become expert. Captain Church, though 
wounded, managed to break through the palisade 
with his command, and the wigwams on that side 
were soon set on fire. In these, to the number of 
about six hundred, were stored the provisions of 
the nation. 

The battle which ensued inside of the fortifi- 
cation was severe, and the losses on both sides 
were heavy. The Indians were driven back, ex- 
pelled from the fort, and obliged to throw them- 
selves into the swamp for safety. No fewer than 
seven hundred were killed, and about three hun- 
dred of the wounded who were left behind died 
afterward. Still worse than this dreadful slaugh- 
ter of the warriors was the loss of the old men, 
the women and children of the Narragansetts, 
many of whom were burned to death in their 
homes. The wealth of the nation was consumed. 
The victory of the English was complete, but their 
losses of killed and wounded numbered between 
two and three hundred. This conflict was by far 
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the bloodiest and most cruel which had thus far 
occurred in New England since the founding of 
the first colony. 

The power of the Narragansetts was broken; 
a great number, however, remained alive, and 
thirsted for vengeance. Philip and his bands 
were still abroad; the Wachusetts in Central 
Massachusetts joined the confederation, and in 
February 1676 made an attack on Lancaster. The 
village was taken by the savages, whose sachem 
was a brother-in-law of King Philip. It was here 
that Mrs. Rowlandson was taken prisoner, and 
carried away with her child into the swamps and 
untrodden woods through which the Indians made 
their way. One of the poor woman’s girls, six 
years old, was wounded; but the mother carried 
the child in her arms for a week, until the little 
one was relieved by death. Dreadful were the 
sufferings of the lone woman, who was compelled 
to eat whatever she could find. She subsisted on 
acorns and frogs and even snakes, while she was 
dragged along by her captors, who were attacking 
settlements, burning houses, and killing as many 
colonists as they could overtake. At last she was 
carried to Mount Wachusett, the headquarters of 
the tribe, and in course of time her friends pur- 
chased her liberation with a ransom of a hundred 
dollars. 

Thus opened the spring of 1676. The Indians 
in the Connecticut valley were elate. They who 
had ravaged Deerfield took possession of the re- 
maining houses and the fields, planted the cleared 
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TURNER'S ALTERNATE VICTORY AND DEFEAT 1297 


fields with corn, and made themselves at home. 
The news was soon carried to Hatfield. There 
Captain Turner raised a mounted force of one 
hundred men for a secret expedition; it rode 
twenty miles one night by way of Whately, and 
on the morning of May 10, came unperceived upon 
the Indians at Deerfield. The men hitched their 
horses in a ravine at some distance from what had 
been the village, and then came in on foot by the 
rear. The Indians were taken off their guard, fled 
before ‘the colonial fire, and many fell. The sur- 
vivors rushed pell-mell to the river banks. Some 
took to their canoes, but having neither paddles 
nor poles, were drawn into the rapids still known 
as Turner’s Falls; others attempted to swim out 
of reach of the bullets, and met a like fate. Still 
others concealed themselves among the rocks until 
they were hunted out and slain. Few escaped. 
The whites counted one hundred and forty dead 
on the shore, and more than that who had perished 
in the river. Of the whites only a single man was 
lost. 

Turner had won a signal victory. The noise 
of the battle, however, had aroused a still larger 
body of Indians encamped not far away; and when 
the whites began their retreat, the red men came 
upon them in a fierce onset. The woods resounded 
with savage yells; and the colonial horsemen, seek- 
ing to regain their horses and ride away, were 
thrown into a panic, believing that King Philip 
with his whole army was at hand. Captain Turner 
was killed. A considerable party of his men was 
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surrounded by the Indians, shot down, and scalped. 
By the heroism of Captain Holyoke, who com- 
manded the rear company, the remainder of the 
expedition was saved from destruction. But Hat- 
field was obliged to receive back a body of terror- 
ized and bleeding riders instead of a victorious 
and spoil-laden company. 

The success of the Indians on this counter 
attack was due to the courage and ability of the 
chieftain Pumham. Soon afterward he made an 
expedition with a small body of warriors against 
the older settlements, and succeeded in getting 
within a few miles of Boston. There he was de- 
feated, and nearly all his forces were destroyed. 
But he still lurked in the woods near Dedham 
until he was surrounded and slain, fighting to the 
last. 

Though Turner’s rout was bloody enough, the 
loss of the Indians was far the greater, and the 
blow included the destruction of their best indus- 
trial settlement. Not only were the fields at Deer- 
field devastated, but the Indian fisheries at the 
Falls were also destroyed. Philip was obliged to 
beat about with diminishing forces and a prospect 
of no supplies for the winter. 

The chieftain nevertheless made an attack on 
Hatfield; but the place was relieved by the Hadley 
men, and the Indians were driven out of the neigh- 
borhood with serious losses. The whites estab- 
lished themselves in strong force at Northampton ; 
and before winter, it became evident to Philip 
that he must abandon the Connecticut Valley and 
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transfer the war to Rhode Island, which he did. 
While the season lasted, he made serious and 
partly successful attacks, not only on Seekonk, 
but also as far east as Plymouth, Bridgewater, 
and Scituate. 

The Indians moved rapidly from place to 
place, and the frontier settlements were kept in 
constant alarm. At one time the red men would 
divide into small bands, fall upon isolated houses, 
kill the people, and then away as stealthily as 
they had come. Then they would combine into 
formidable companies as if to offer battle. Fre- 
quently by their craft they gained more consid- 
erable advantages than the mere destruction of 
houses or even hamlets. Thus, when they attacked 
Sudbury, Captain Wadsworth with a company of 
eighty men was sent to its relief; but it fell into 
an ambuscade, and three-fourths of the men, in- 
cluding the captain, were killed. 

After the great battle in the Narragansett 
country, the whites held possession of their seat 
in South Kingston. The tribes thereabout rallied 
somewhat from the disaster, and one band built a 
fort on the high grounds in North Kingston, not 
far distant from the old stockade. Their tribe 
had for its sachem a squaw named Magnus, an 
able and vindictive woman, whose warriors fol- 
lowed her as if possessed of her spirit. A force 
of about three hundred English and friendly Ind- 
jans was organized by Major Talcott, and sent 
against Squaw Magnus and her band. The Indians 
to about the same number were overtaken, not at 
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the fort, but in a near-by swamp where they lay in 
wait, and the whites were victorious. A large 
number of the Indians were killed, and nearly all 
of the remainder, including Magnus, were cap- 
tured. Ninety of the prisoners were deliberately 
put to death by the whites. 

Before the end of the summer the Indians 
showed signs of exhaustion. Their storehouses 
of supply were nearly all destroyed, and they had 
suffered not a few bloody punishments at the 
hands of the whites. Many of their leading 
sachems had been killed. While the natives thus 
lost in leadership, the colonial forces gained by 
experience and discipline. More competent officers 
appeared according to the emergency. Military 
training inures to the advantage of civilized but 
not of savage races, who learn nothing beyond 
their primary courage and craft. 

It was at this juncture that Colonel Benjamin 
Church of Duxbury appeared on the scene as the 
most able and successful commander of the war. 
He had taken part in the Narragansett destruc- 
tion, and was intrusted with the military com- 
panies raised at Plymouth and with certain re- 
eruits from Boston. His unvarying success gave 
him the confidence of all the colonial authorities, 
and gained him great popularity. By the latter 
part of the summer the Indian forces, still on the 
war-path, broke up into predatory companies, 
foraging and murdering with aimless rancor. 

King Philip at length found himself almost 
deserted; he even had to cut off his long hair and 
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adopt a disguise to save himself from assassina- 
tion. Not only the English were on his trail, but 
many of the Pokanokets, with Indian fickleness, 
were willing to betray him to his enemies. The 
sachem became a fugitive, with the shadow of 
death ever on his track. He was obliged to aban- 
don his wife and children, and to give up all hope 
of final success. 

Philip, however, had the proud resolution 
which we glorify when it happens to succeed at 
last. When one of his men came counseling a 
surrender to the English, the chieftain slew him 
on the spot. The slain man’s brother revenged 
him by betraying Philip to his enemies. He found 
out that the sachem had made his hiding-place in 
a morass at the foot of Mount Hope, and informed 
Colonel Church of it. Church knew the topog- 
raphy of Pokanoket, returned with the deserter, 
and in the darkness of the night came unperceived 
to the vicinity with his company. Guards were 
set at the passes of the swamp, and the final scene 
began. 

Philip still had a small company of followers, 
and these were at rest in their covert when one 
of them was fired at by an unseen foe. They 
sprang up and fled in all directions. The chieftain 
himself took a course which brought him within 
range of the gun of an English and an Indian 
picket; the Englishman’s gun missed fire, but the 
ball of the treacherous Indian went to the mark. 
King Philip sprang forward and fell dead on his 
face in the edge of the swamp. The death of the 
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great sachem occurred on the 12th of August, 
1676, about two months before the death of Na- 
thaniel Bacon in Virginia; the year 1675 is a 
notable landmark in both colonies. 

After Philip’s death only a few fights occurred 
before the Indians were wholly repressed; but the 
sears of the conflict were long visible on the face 
of the country between Boston Bay and the Con- 
necticut. Thirteen towns had been sacked and 
burned; about six hundred single buildings had 
been destroyed, and generally the people inhabit- 
ing them were killed. According to the best esti- 
mates, six hundred inhabitants of the four colonies 
lost their lives by battle and murder, and as Indian 
captives; perhaps three times as many others were 
wounded, aud many scores died later from the 
results. f 

The natives suffered even worse in the end. 
Their tribes were left but broken fragments, who 
fled into the forests beyond the Connecticut. 
Many hundreds were killed, and many more cap- 
tured, nearly all of whom were sold as slaves in 
the West Indies. A large region of fertile terri- 
tory was opened to the English, but it was pur- 
chased with a dreadful expenditure of blood and 
treasure. 

But even this did not furnish a permanent 
peace. In fact, King Philip’s War was the begin- 
ning of a long series of hostilities, not definitely 
ended until the treaty of Casco, August 12, 1678. 
Even after that compact, the frontier witnessed 
a succession of uprisings, with occasional murders 
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and burnings of houses and hamlets, until the 
treaty of Portsmouth, December 8, 1685. 

The second great event alluded to, far more 
important in enduring results, was the abrogation 
of the old colonial charter. Edward Randolph, as 
we have seen, had been baffied by the local authori- 
ties; the public notice he posted in the town-hall 
of Boston was torn down with the approval of 
the people, and matters came to the verge of an 
outbreak. Randolph appealed to Governor Simon 
Bradstreet; the latter sympathized with his people, 
and temporized with the question until Randolph 
gathered up his garments and departed for 
England, bearing with him a heavy burden of 
complaints. The King was angered, and sent 
Massachusetts a severe rebuke, with a threatening 
purpose under a veneer of affectionate royal pro- 
tection. In like diplomatic manner the colonists 
replied, denying some things, promising others, 
and protesting much. 

One of the principal controversies was the 
right of the colonies to coin money. They were 
tired of beaver-skins and wampum as currency; 
and, not obtaining enough coin by trade and sure 
of not being held to account by the Commonwealth, 
Massachusetts in 1652 established a mint at Bos- 
ton. Like most other rights enjoyed by the colo- 
nists in America, they were driven to this sovereign 
act by necessity. The Boston mint was limited to 
the coinage of silver in four denominations: the 
shilling, sixpence, threepence, and twopence. The 
bullion was obtained mostly from trade with the 
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West Indies; but much silver plate brought by the 
colonists from England was melted down and 
coined. 

Thus came into existence the so-called Pine-tree 
silver coinage of New England. In preparing the 
dies, the officers of the mint chose a tree—alleged 
to be a pine, but looking like anything or nothing 
—as the distinguishing emblem of the coins. © 
Around this was set, in lettering not very elegant, 
the word Masathusets. On the reverse were the 
words New Hngland Anno; within the circle were 
the arabic figures indicating the year of the coin- 
age, and in Roman numerals the denomination. 
A considerable quantity of this money passed into 
circulation. Of course they were not legal tender 
outside the province, and when a bag of New 
England shillings went to the mother country, it 
was as bullion; but they were current in all New 
England, and business lived on them. 

This coinage, and the assumption of the right 
to undertake it, were a part of Randolph’s burden 
of complaint. He told the King that Massachu- 
setts had invaded the prerogatives of the Crown, 
without even asking his Majesty’s permission; and 
that the coins themselves were treasonable, since 
they bore no emblems of England, nor recognized 
throne or King. 

Hereupon there happened an excellent thing 
in the by-play of English history. Charles IT. 
was much offended, but his defect of indolence in- 
volved the merit of good-nature and a willingness 
to wait and hear the other side. It chanced that 
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at this time one of his friends, Sir Thomas Tem- 
ple, had returned from a sojourn of some duration 
in Massachusetts, and Charles questioned him on 
the subject. Temple had taken a liking to the 
New-Englanders, and had also brought home with 
him a collection of the Boston coins. He assured 
the King that the colonists were simple-minded 
people unacquainted with legal niceties; that they 
had made the money for local convenience, during 
Cromwell’s ascendency, and not daring then to 
use the royal arms, had gone as far as they could 
to express their loyalty by putting on each coin 
the royal oak of England, which had enabled his 
Majesty to escape the clutches of his enemies after 
the battle of Worcester! Charles had too much 
wit to take the story as good coin, most likely; 
but he was glad of a joke that left him free to 
have peace instead of a wrangle, laughed, said 
the men of Massachusetts were ‘‘a parcel of honest 
dogs,’’ and dropped the subject. 

But the complaints of the royal emissaries 
(reinforced by the mutterings of Massachusetts 
Adullamites) multiplied; Charles’ brother James, 
the real master of colonial affairs, became con- 


vineed and convinced his brother of a thing that - 


was true—that the men of New England were 
going as far as they could to institute a common- 
wealth of their own, with as little regard as possi- 
ble for the prerogatives of the Crown. James’ 
conviction coincided with his desire, and the two 
concluded to the near-by catastrophe—not nearly 
so disastrous as it seemed at first, 
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Massachusetts all the while had adopted a 
temporizing policy. She hoped to keep her inde- 
pendence, as more than once before, by wearing 
the matter out. It became more and more evident 
that the issue was made up between the Crown 
and the colony, and that it was only a question of 
time when one party or the other must recede. 

There was an interval of skirmishing from 
about 1680 to 1686; and while this continued, new 
elements were added to the controversy. The old 
claim of Massachusetts to jurisdiction over Maine 
and New Hampshire had never been decided. The 
representatives of those two colonies claimed inde- 
pendence, while Massachusetts claimed suzerainty. 
The dispute was pending before the English min- 
istry at the very time when New England was torn 
by King Philip’s War. Before the conclusion of 
that conflict, Edward Randolph returned to Massa- 
chusetts bearing a communication from the King, 
and also a batch of complaints preferred by the 
agents of Mason and Gorges against the colonial 
authorities. His coming was most unwelcome, and 
the demands which he made in the King’s name 
might well arouse the profoundest apprehension. 
The royal message required the colonial authori- 
ties to send agents thither to answer the Gorges- 
Mason complaints; also for their unauthorized 
coinage of money; also in general to show reason 
why their charter should not be abrogated. Agents 
of the colony were appointed to make reply. 

Meantime a suit had been brought in England 
to determine the relations of Maine and New 
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Hampshire to the parent colony. This gave op- 
portunity for a decision that they were not subject 
to Massachusetts—that the rights of Sir Ferdi- 
nando Gorges had descended to his grandson, who 
was therefore as independent a colonial authority 
as the governor of Massachusetts; and enabled the 
Crown to play off one party against the other. 
This has ever been the natural policy of central 
governments against provinces and colonies: to 
disunite and thus weaken them, and make each in 
its turn knuckle under to authority. 

On the other hand, Massachusetts gained a 
distinct advantage by a shrewd stroke of policy in 
Maine, the purchase of the old patent from its 
possessor for £1250. There could be no further 
denial of the paramountcy of Massachusetts over 
the northern colony. The King awoke to the fact 
that the shrewd men of New England had out- 
witted him, and by the sacrifice of a few thousand 
dollars had snatched the cause out of court. He 
ordered the bargain canceled; but Massachusetts 
refused, and had the law on her side. 

Nevertheless the agents of Massachusetts had 
to cross the ocean, and apologize for the colony 
as best they might. But it was soon evident that 
nothing short of the subversion of colonial liberties 
would satisfy the home government. James in fact 
was bent on consolidating the colonies into one 
great province; and in 1683 a writ of quo warranto 
was issued against the company of Massachusetts 
Bay. Within a year the cause was heard in the 
Court of Chancery; and on the 4th of October, 
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1684, a decision was rendered that the corporation 
had really forfeited its charter. 

The American reader must bear in mind the 
stirring vicissitudes of English history at this 
crisis. Not until the summer of 1685 was the 
decision of the Court of Chancery against Massa- 
chusetts transmitted to the colonists. They knew 
of the judgment, but were not yet officially in- 
formed, when on February 6, 1685, Charles II. 
was suddenly gathered to his fathers. He left no 
legitimate son to claim his crown, which was ac- 
cordingly transferred to the head of his brother, 
James II., proclaimed king on the 20th of April. 

The change left Massachusetts worse off than 
ever. James had been back of the measures against 
her, and was now the supreme power. At the 
close of April 1686, the ship Rose was dispatched 
from Southampton, having on board Joseph Dud- 
ley, appointed president of the Board of Commis- 
sioners for Massachusetts Bay, New Hampshire, 
Maine, and King’s Province (Rhode Island). In 
this body was lodged almost absolute authority to 
govern the New England colonies in the name of 


the King. 


Dudley had already made the acquaintance of 
his American subjects. He had taken part in the 
war with King Philip, and was one of the com- 
missioners sent by the colonies to England in 1677. 
The latter relation he held for four years, during 
which time he gained James’ confidence and played 
for his own hand. Before his arrival, the General 
Court had been officially notified of the judgment 
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against the colony. By great good fortune it had 
escaped the governorship of Colonel Percy Kirke, 
needed at home for Monmouth’s rebellion, and 
whose ‘‘lambs’”’ anticipated the sentences of the 
merciless Jeffreys. Dudley was an improvement, 
and at any rate opposition was only making them- 
selves trouble if they were not to rebel outright. 
There was no legislative body remaining to oppose 
the usurpation of the Crown. The government 
was intrusted to a royal commission with Dudley 
at the head. 

The General Court made what salvage it could 
from the political wreck by recording its protest 
against the whole proceedings; declaring that 
“The subjects of the Crown in America are 
abridged of their liberty as Englishmen, both in 
the matter of legislation and in laying of taxes,”’ 
a policy it declared to be prejudicial alike to the 
incoming government and to its subjects; and that 
it was doubtful whether such a government ought 
to undertake to perform its functions in New Eng- 
land. Nevertheless, if the commissioners thought 
fit to try, they would not be resisted. The people 
of Massachusetts would assent—but not consent. 
They would, however, continue to bear themselves 
“fas true and loyal subjects to his Majesty.”’ 
Meanwhile they would humbly pray to God, and 
after that they would petition their gracious King 
for redress. . 

It soon appeared that the commission was 
only a stop-gap; perhaps, since Dudley was known 
to the colonists, it was to familiarize them a little 
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with the new order before the same should be 
openly and defiantly instituted. Dudley went 
through the motions of his part, but he was not 
liked well enough to be sugar-coating to any pill; 
and his administration .was too short and per- 
functory to he of any importance. 

A real governor was just behind the make- 
shift. James chose as his representative in New 
England Sir Edmund Andros, whose American 
career represented the most conspicuous attempt 
made by the English kings to get the upper hand 
of their. overgrown dependencies in America. 
Andros was commissioned on December 19, 1686, 
as the successor of Dudley. His title was Gov- 
ernor-General of New England,—the same for- 
merly intended by and for Gorges. He took ship 
in the Kingfisher, and arrived at Boston, bearing 
a commission entitling him to the government of 
all the northern colonies. 

To the people of New England the coming of 
Andros seemed to be, as indeed it was, the portent 
of evil days. The opposition to the new governor- 
general and the scheme of government he repre- 
sented sprung from several different considera- 
tions, 

In the first place, the people were deeply ag- 
grieved at the loss of their charter. Upon that 
instrument, for more than fifty years, they had 
builded their hopes. The civil institutions of 
Massachusetts had grown out of it. 

In the second place, Andros came to them by 
arbitrary royal appointment, not by their own 
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choice. They were willing enough to recognize the 
King of England as the sovereign and overlord 
of America; but for the rest they wished to govern 
themselves, to choose their own officers, to levy 
their own taxes, to make their own way in building 
up commonwealths and states. 

In the third place, the people were strongly 
epposed to the consolidation of the different colo- 
nies into one province. Localism had been the 
essence of the life of New England. The citizens 
of the different colonies had come to regard their 
local affairs as their own, to be determined by 
them by free discussion, by controversy, and by 
election. An administration imported from over- 
sea could not possibly be adapted to the local wants 
of the different communities. Foreign authority 
must be in its own nature a gross abuse and a 
tyranny. 

Besides all this, the different colonies had each 
their peculiar ideals, principles, and beliefs. It 
was upon these that they had been founded and de- 
veloped. How therefore should they all be brought 
under one government except by an unrepresenta- 
tive despotism? Could Rhode Island and Massa- 
chusetts be combined in a single commonwealth? 
This would imply that the spirit of Williams and 
the ghost of Endicott had come to dwell in the 
same lodge without a quarrel! 

True, the four principal colonies had, of their 
own motion, formed a confederation; but this had 
been done without impairing the independence of 
any. It was done that general interests might be 
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protected by a common administration; but it ex- 
acted no further obedience than this. It did not 
disturb the principle of local self-government. 

Very different from all this was the consolida- 
tion now proposed. In getting his government 
organized, Andros followed the plan which stead- 
Uy grew in favor with the colonial boards of the 
last two kings. Their experience had led them to 
believe that consolidation was the true method, and 
a single royal government for all the true organ, 
by which an effective administration of American 
affairs might be attained. For the present the 
colonists were not prepared to resist; but it can- 
not be doubted that they cherished the hope of a 
favorable opportunity to do so, and vigilantly 
watched for it. 

Andros and his council were to become the sole 
governing body of New England. By them laws 
were to be made and taxes levied, courts established 
and their officers appointed, market-places and 
ports of entry determined, and lands granted. 
No money could be expended except by his war- 
rant, and he was made the commander of the 
militia with power to lead the forces outside the 
bounds of the colonies. Andros had nothing to 
do with framing this policy; but had he not done 
something to make himself acceptable, his first 
administrative duty might have been to quell an 
insurrection. He was, however, astute enough to 
eonciliate a little the citizens of Massachusetts. 
He told them in a proclamation that the laws 
passed by the General Court and then operative 
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in the commonwealth should stand, where not in 
conflict with his own commission or the laws of 
England, as determined by the proper authorities. 
The next duty was to prepare a tax schedule for 
the maintenance of the government and the benefit 
of the royal treasury. There should be a tax of 
one penny a pound on all property; also a poll- 
tax of twenty pence. All imports should pay a 
penny a pound ad valorem, and all! liquor be sub- 
ject to an excise tax. 

The rates were not excessive, but the scheme 
was contrary to the colonial principles of taxation. 
They had taxed themselves by authority of the 
General Court, their own organ of government, 
representative and responsible to the people. It 
was not long until all mouthpieces of public opinion 
were throttled for criticism of a tax imposed by 
royal authority; by royal instructions, Edward 
Randolph was appointed censor, and no one was 
permitted to write or issue a pamphlet on public 
affairs without submitting it to his inspection. 
He enjoyed, furthermore, making an offensive 
function as extra-offensive as possible: authority 
was tasteless to him unless he could make it chafe 
viciously. 

The Council contained members from all the 
eolonies over which Andros ruled. This showed 
that the Crown was not intending an unrepresenta- 
tive despotism; but to the Massachusetts patriots, 
it was putting down her liberties not only by trait- 
ors in her own camp, but by those imported from 
cther colonies. It is fair to say that there was a 
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royal faction which thought the new system 
stronger and more dignified than the old, and even 
freer—from the Puritan churches. 

The Governor-General brought with him the 
old, undying English purpose of re-establishing 
the authority of the English Church over the re- 
ealcitrant people of New England. This brought 
him into conflict with the religious institutions of 
Puritanism. One such was civil marriage. The 
magistrates under Puritan usage were as compe- 
tent to confirm the marriage relation as any min- 
ister. One of Andros’ earliest edicts was an order 
that herceforth marriage, to be valid, must be 
‘‘solemnized’’ by a clergyman of the Establish- 
ment. This was a blow at the whole social system 
of New England. But as there were too few 
Church clergymen there to make it enforceable 
at once, the Governor-General demanded of all 
persons married by magistrates a bond to cover 
consequences in case of disqualifying conditions 
later discovered. 

Sir Edmund next and naturally sought to estab- 
lish the toleration of the Episcopal form of 
worship, even in this seat and stronghold of Con- 
eregationalism; but the practical means deeply 
outraged Boston feeling. The elders of the Old 
South meeting-house were to yield it for Episcopal 
occupation during the part of the day when it 
was not used by the congregation: he would better 
have hired a room elsewhere, for a Congregational 
meeting-house had no sanctity in a Churchman’s 
eyes. The Episcopal service was to be read at 
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the burial of the Episcopal dead—which we would 
not blame. But the introduction of the Bible into 
the courts, to swear witnesses on instead of with 
the uplifted hand, was a foolish outrage on ac- 
eyes and harmless custom, without adding to the 
royal authority. It was an excellent sample of 
how foreign administration makes itself hated, by 
insisting on matters of indifference as “‘our way.”’ 

The parties to the controversy were about 
eually perverse and obstinate, but the Puritans’ 
dement of strength was the appeal to conscience. 
Andros, for his part, had an obstinacy grounded 
on \oyalism and pride; and when opposed he hbe- 
came severe and unreasonable. 

He looked upon the people sisaply as the king’s 
subjects, and laid on the rod. Their complaint of 
taxation without representation angered him, as 
he knew the taxes were needed and not ill spent. 
The Indian wars on the northern frontier, a pred- 
atory sequel to that with King Philip, had entailed 
expenses which must be met. Moreover, the royal 
judges had never been adequately compensated, as 
he alleged, and should he paid better salaries. 

Hereupon, in the second year of his adminis- 
tration, Rev. John Wise, minister of Ipswich, 
preached to his people that to be taxed when un- 
represented was tyranny, and they ought not to 
pay taxes levied in this arbitrary manner. For 
these seditious utterances Wise and others were 
arrested and imprisoned. They sought to free 
themselves by a writ of habeas corpus. The gov- 
ernor bolted the door on them by denying the writ. 
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This was sheer despotism, outside even 
Charta. 

The Governor-General was given to 
witty sayings. It is a bad habit in a public 
for they remain either to rankle, to lead h 
foolish consistencies, or to reproach him wit 
ble inconsistencies. When the people rese1 
arbitrary taxation, he grew impatient a1 
them, ‘‘The scabbard of an English redco 
quickly signify as much as a justice of the ] 
—this in Massachusetts! 

Again, he was ordered to verify the ti 
which the colonists held their lands, and sur 
the land-owners to bring in their deeds for 
nation. Many titles were by purchase f1 
Indians, with the signatures of the original 
owners, the totem of the tribe, or some otl 
cial emblem, such as beaver, tomahawk, we 
eagle, or bow-and-arrow. This is another e 
that the lands were gained by purchase anc 
force; but Andros rejected the deeds wi 
tempt, saying that they were not worth the 
of a bear’s paw. This would not have n 
so much but for the practical corollary, 1 
surveys and deeds made by the people sin 
existence as a commonwealth were not vali 
reviewed and confirmed by the King’s au 
represented by himself; and this confi 
must be bought by a fee, plus the paymer 
after of a quit-rent. 

This proposal implied not only the i 
tion of everything done under the charter 
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\2 
edgment that the lands of Massachusetts | 
own lands, and themselves mere tenants 1687-8 | 
King on sufferance. Such an intolerable Massa. if 
ul view was not likely to be accepted by oe ; 
e people who had been landholders in fee _ tittes lf 
for two generations. ee , 


I this controversy it is necessary to observe 
h conflicts in human society arise. They 
pass from a difference in the fundamental 

ions of the parties. The Puritans assumed 

edom, man-right, individual initiative and Andros’ 
, are the first considerations in human life. Pee 
represented the opposite theory. His as- against 
n was that repression, king-right, dispen- P™*"*’ 
y government, and a classified society of 

d low, are the bottom principles of social t 
ernmental order. From this point of view, i 
ng in Massachusetts and all New England i 
out a chaos of irregularities and paradoxes. 2 
s no other set of communities in human i 
ever built itself up in so heterogeneous a 
as did the Puritan states in New England. , 
n the ancient Greeks were more confused 
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egularities, localisms, and contradictions i 
re the colonizations from New Hampshire i 
Haven. We 
rnment, whenever it becomes an entity Ie 


a ee 


of man, to be fitted like a garment upon 
ires regularity. Government desires citi- 
to be composed of a certain number of lay 
upon which the garments of authority may 
1out a crease. In New England, however, 
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See ea 


a 
rere 


there was a preconceived prejudice against 
1687-8 yenship composed of lay figures. To the - 
Anaroe Massachusetts it appeared that governmen 
princi- an organ of society. The Puritans were 1 
ples ‘ 3 
agains, their assumptions, and Andros was wrong 
Puritans’ political credo. He was himself the prog 
traditional conditions. The Puritans we 
beginning of a new life. 
Sir Edmund was governor of Rhode 
and Connecticut, as well as Massachusett 
war though that naturally claimed his largest att 
against T{e must extinguish the patents of all; and 
paten's as much sanctity as a king of England could 
on a parchment. We shall see, in subs 
chapters, how it fared with the Governor 
attempted abolition of colonial liberties. | 
present it suffices to follow his career to 1 
in the present colony. 
That career was intimately involved w 
career of his master, which came to a 
Endedby catastrophe. James did his duty as a good 
spouts lic in trying to replace the old religion at t1 
sitio of England; as a result, an invitation we 
signed by many of the leading men of the ki 
to William of Orange, husband of James’ 
ter, to come to the rescue of Protestantis! 
the 5th of November, 1688, Wiliam lan 
Torbay with 15,000 soldiers; on the 22d 
next month King James took to flight. Sv 
the great but bloodless revolution of 1688 
The news reached Virginia early in the 
ing year; from Virginia it went to Boston 
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yw the bearer; Andros promptly arrested 
aprisoned him as a tattler of bad news! 
ction was not irrational: the information 
prove a spark to the magazine of Puritan 
ution. To trammel up the consequence, Sir 
id issued a proclamation against the Prince 
nge and in favor of King James. 
‘se movements precipitated a crisis: watch- 
picion on both sides, and shortly open con- 
t was feared that the town might be burned. 
one side it was said that Andros, with his 
and other confederates in Boston, assisted 
ship Rose which lay in the harbor, was 
ing to attack the Bostonians as traitors. 
James Stuart who had been James II. was 
nee, while William of Orange with his wife 
had been proclaimed in London, it might 
pear that the treason was on the other side. 
lros clearly perceived the rising of the popu- 
e. Hrom the state-house he could see the 
on Beacon Hill, a signal north to Charles- 
1d Cambridge and south to Roxbury. Other 
might well be raised, like the fiery cross 
tighlanders, until the whole country should 
me. The patriots came flocking to Boston 
nd many of them carried arms. 
ton has never been so great aS when in 
ction. A few times in her history she has 
the fiery garment; and when this has been 
istory has been made. On this occasion it 
a rival government into the old town-house. 
it, not a few soldiers had gathered. Within, 
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in open insurrection, a company of stern men, 
described as ‘‘the Gentlemen, Merchants, and In- 
habitants of Boston and the Country adjacent,”’ 
sat in Judgment on the administration of Andros 
and condemned it in toto. A Declaration was there 
drawn up,’ reciting the history of the usurpation, 
and denouncing as illegal the whole scheme of 
royal intrigue and oppression in New England; 
beginning with the appointment of the commis- 
sion under Joseph Dudley, and including as the 
essential preliminary of all the illegal acts the 
abrogation of the charter. Most heartily did the 
“‘Gentlemen, Merchants, and Inhabitants’”’ hail 
the accession of the Prince of Orange. 

News of the revolt spread rapidly through the 
outside towns, and to the remotest settlements. 
Everywhere men grasped their muskets and hur- 
ried to Boston, to join their countrymen in a cause 
that lay close to the hearts of all the people. In 
an inconceivably short space of time, an army of 
considerable proportions was assembled within the 
city. 

The new era was begun by the arrest of the 
evil-doers who had been the authors of all New 
England’s miseries. One arrest followed close 
upon the heels of another. The frigate Rose lay 
in the harbor; and the people, fearing that her 
guns might be turned upon them in support of the 
Res ouites tradition of the day ascribes the anthorship to none other than 
Cotton Mather. If such be the fact, some patriot boy of Boston might 
well, in the first decade of the twentieth century, lay a wreath on the 


neglected tomb of that able but discredited product of Puritanism—his 
just repute gone down in the wreck of a lost cause. 
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Governor’s cause, apprehended the captain when 
he unwarily set foot upon the shore. His lieuten- 
ant, coming in a boat to offer Andros a means of 
escape, was also arrested with his men. Com- 
pletely cornered, Andros presented himself at the 
town-house in submission to the will of the citizens, 
and with several members of his Council was 
placed under arrest in a private house until the 
surrender of the fort, to which all were afterward 
removed. Edward Randolph, so long a thorn in 
the side of Massachusetts, was cast into the com- 
mon jail, where Joseph Dudley kept him company 
a few days later. 

After his removal to Castle William, Andros 
made two ineffectual attempts to escape, the second 
of which nearly attained success; the alert colo- 
nists thereafter held him a close prisoner until 
commands came from the King to send him to 
England for a hearing. He had after all only 
obeyed orders; and William, though he did not 
send him back to Massachusetts, appointed him to 
the governorship of Virginia in 1692. 

After the surrender of Castle William, the 
Rose was divested of her masts and sails, and lay 
beneath the guns of the Fort in a helpless condi- 
tion. Thus was completed a revolution without 
violence or bloodshed, and once more Boston took 
upon her own shoulders the responsibilities of 
government. Quietly and unostentatiously the 
citizens reverted to their old forms. A provisional 
government was established in conformity to their 
cherished charter, and old Simon Bradstreet was 
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elected to fill the office of president of the ““Coun- 
cil for the Safety of the People and Conservation 
of the Peace,’ made up from former officials of 
the colony itself. 

But Massachusetts with a majority of its peo- 
ple outside the Puritan churches was not the 
Massachusetts of Endicott’s day, ready to fight the 
whole empire. The ‘‘Couneil” hastened toe ayew 
the dependence of Massachusetts upon the royal 
will; to apprise his Majesty of the merely tem- 
porary character of the provisional government; 
and to beseech the restoration of the old charter 
by the kingly favor. King William granted per- 
mission to the continuance of the new government 
ad interim; but his eclonial ideas were very much 
like James’, and indeed the same magnates formed 
the colonial board under both, and continued the 
same policy. James had only represented the off 
cial feeling: there was to be a new charter. 

The New England intercessors were powerless. 
Increase Mather, at the time president of Harvard 
College, was one of them. He had for his eaad- 
jutors Elisha Cooke, Thomas Oakes, and Ichabod 
Wiswall from Plymouth. But the combined elo 
quence of these divines could not even dictate an 
acceptable form for the new instrument. Chiefiy 
by the efforts of Mather, however, the governor 
ship of Massachusetts Bay was bestowed upon Sir 
William Phips, then resident in Londen, but a 
native of New England, well and favorably known 
to the colonists, having been a member of Mather’s 
own church in Boston. On the 14th of May, 1692. 
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religions whatsoever were placed on an absolute 
equality. Citizenship was based upon property, 
not upon religion. The old theocracy was de- 
stroyed at a stroke, though habit and real superi- 
ority of character and abilities maintained the 
church ascendency for a while. Slowly but surely 
the control slipped from the hands of the eccle- 
siastical party, and passed over to the interests 
of property and trade. The opinion of the mer- 
chant inevitably overrode the dictates of the 
churchman. There was a regrettable as well ‘as 
beneficial side to this. 

The Council was composed of twenty-eight citi- 
zens elected by the General Court. All other pro- 
vincial officers were appointed by the governor, 
with the consent of the Council. 

Boston at this period held the first place among 
the towns of the New World. Her inhabitants 
numbered about 7,000, while the entire province 
of Massachusetts under the new charter held, in 
varying estimates, from 60,000 to 100,000. The 
colony boasted seventy-five thriving townships, 
seventeen being in New Plymouth. 

Phins’ administration was not so successful as 
his previous personal career. He was born in 
Maine, was now forty-two, and could look back 
upon many strange and varying fortunes. First 
as a shepherd boy in the fields of Maine, then as a 
ship-carpenter among the docks of Boston, next 
as a captain on the high seas of commerce, after- 
wards as a naval commander under royal commis- 
sion, then as a successful searcher after sunken 
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Spanish treasure ships, whereby he gained his for- 
tune, and afterward as a leader of the colonial 
forces against the French in Canada,—by such a 
course Sir William Phips came to the climax 
which made him governor of New England. 

His character lacked the essential dignity and 
calm-minded wisdom needed for the troublesome 
times soon to come. He was hasty and easily 
angered, but too pleasure-loving and peace-loving, 
inclined to let affairs direct themselves rather 
than tire himself with humdrum business or rou- 
tine duties. Naturally he let the strongest wills 
do his work for him; and those were the two 
Mathers, his religious guides. Phips was an ig- 
norant man, prone to superstition, and therefore 
most susceptible to the influence of Cotton Mather, 
whose religious zeal at times amounted almost to 
the frenzy of a disordered mind; and who had now 
become as active and dominant a factor in public 
affairs as any old-time bishop. His milder father 
also retained much influence. They infused the 
conservative ideas of the old régime into the gov- 
ernment through the easy manipulation of their 
tool. 

One of the first acts to be passed by the new 
Council, however, bore no token of aberration. 
This was the granting of a fresh charter to Har- 
vard College, legally incorporating it; Increase 
Mather became its first Doctor of Divinity. 

The winter of 1691-2 was a gloomy one for 
New England. Their old charter of liberties had 
been definitely denied to them; King William’s 
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War, as it was then called, had resulted only in 
defeat all along the northern frontiers, entailing 
a repetition of the already old horrors of Indian 
atrocities at the hands of the savage allies of New 
France; and the commerce of the colony had suf- 
fered extensively under the depredations of the 
French privateers. These several causes combined 
to plunge the province deeply in debt, at the same 
time that her resources for gaining revenue were 
impoverished. 

The popular mind is open to fear and agitation 
in times of depression and discouragement, and is 
easily wrought upon by untoward events. In the 
midst of this winter of discontent, Cotton Mather, 
with fervid exhortations and morbid suggestions, 
had played upon the minds and foreboding imagi- 
nations of the people, already darkened by dis- 
aster. Not that the sermons of Mather were the 
sole and immediate cause of the delusion which 
was soon to overwhelm the colony, nor was the 
outbreak of uncontrollable panic in the early days 
of 1692 a new experience in history. Witchcraft 
has ever been the ‘‘bogeyman”’ on the horizon of 
religion. The belief in devils and their powers of 
obsession has been coexistent with a belief in God. 
Any phenomenon beyond the normal power of ex- 
planation has always been accounted for by the 
masses either as a manifestation of divine power, 
or by the malevolent interference of evil spirits. 

The records of past ages contain accounts of 
recurring conflicts between the clergy and unbe- 
lievers. No priestly order, savage or civilized, has 
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ever tolerated a falling away from its standards. 
Any phenomena of an unusual or unknown char- 
acter were always denounced as “‘born of the 
devil.””? The psychopathic, neurotic abnormalities 
of the human system, which even in this day are 
but dimly understood and accounted for by modern 
science, were at this time, as in all the ages before, 
unhesitatingly attributed to the subtlety and cun- 
ning of Satan himself, whom the common people 
and learned people alike believed to be able to 
enroll the souls of men in his service. In England 
the reign of the superstition outlasted that in 
America. It reached its height soon after the 
Restoration, when special commissions were issued 
for finding witches. In 1661, one hundred and 
twenty persons were judicially put to death for 
witcheraft; and it was not until 1698 that the fever 
of persecution in Great Britain began to burn it- 
self out, as it did in Massachusetts; and as late 
as 1712 witches were still executed in England, 
while Scotland bound her witches to the stake 
until 1727. 

Out of the vast flood of witchcraft literature 
which deluged the people for centuries, only three 
books of any importance attempted to deny its 
verity. In every other instance, the author pre- 
sented as solemn proof of the claims of demon- 
ology every wild and extravagant tale of the day. 
In those days to deny was to draw suspicion upon 
the head of the skeptic, and endanger his person 
and his property. Not only so, but it was firmly 
believed, as by John Wesley a century later, that 
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to give up belief in witchcraft was equivalent to 
giving up belief in the Bible. The names of the 
great men of the age, with a few exceptions, were 
all lent to defend and strengthen the belief; and 
their works were widely circulated in New Eng- 
land. 

When clergy and laity, men, women, and chil- 
dren brooded over Baxter’s ‘‘Certainty of the 
World of Spirits,’’ Perkins’ ‘‘Discourse of the 
Damned Art of Witcheraft,’’ and still more influ- 
ential from its author’s great position as chief 
justice, Sir Matthew Hale’s ‘‘Rules for the Trial 
of Witches,’’ it is no wonder that dread fancies 
should settle upon the public mind like a dark 
cloud. 

Hale himself in England had sat in judgment 
upon many of the poor wretches hunted down by 
one Matthew Hopkins, who held the extraordinary 
office of Witch-Finder during the years 1644 to 
1646. Hopkins reduced the finding of witches to 
a system of rules, outlining an embryo science; 
and Hale, with a profound belief in the reality of 
witcheraft, followed his lead and prepared his 
rules and maxims for their legal prosecution and 
condemnation. He based them upon the letter of 
the Scriptures, quoting freely from both the Old 
and the New Testament. It only remained for 
Cotton Mather’s ‘‘Wonders of the Invisible 
World’’ to act as a lighted fuse to the dangerous 
mine already laid in the imagination of the people. 

In the early years of the colony, reputed witch- 
craft had now and again been punished with death. 
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Later, in the decades 1660-90, scattering accusa- 
tions were made; but the public attention was too 
seriously engrossed with the actual horrors of 
Indian diabolism to give much heed to imaginary 
devils, conjured up by personal and private spite 
or the dislike of a public nuisance. The time soon 
arrived, however, when the mood of the people 
was ripe for the riotous outbreak of superstitious 
denunciations. Disaster had been heaped upon dis- 
aster until a spirit of fear and distrust was not 
only dominant but rampant. War had succeeded 
to war; four seasons the dreaded scourge of small- 
pox had ravaged the towns and villages along the 
coast; fire had worked havoc in the city of Boston 
six times in the last quarter of a century; and the 
loss of the charter was attributed not only to the 
wrath of God but the machinations of the Devil. 

The despondent Puritans naturally brooded 
much over the malignant tales of witchcraft from 
the mother country. The gloomy foreboding 
reached its climax when Cotton Mather’s latest dis- 
sertation on the duty of the church to suppress 
sorcery was published. Mather, a year or so pre- 
viously, had made a special study of the case of 
John Goodwin’s daughter in Boston. The child 
had taken offense at an old Irish woman by the 
name of Glover. The girl had evidently read of 
the doings of the bewitched, and accordingly feil 
into the conventional fits when the old woman 
drew near. Three other children followed her ex- 
ample, and the Irish woman was accused, tried, 
and put to death. Mather deemed it his duty to 
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make special observations of the ‘‘workings of the 
Devil” in this case. He took the girl into his 
household to record the phenomena attendant 
upon her attacks. She was undoubtedly a vic- 
tim of hysteria, but probably also mixed her 
attacks with much semi-conscious invention, im- 
proved by practice; and Mather was not critical. 
When the Glover woman was hanged, the girl re- 
gained her normal mood—the regular course. 

The first flames of excitement broke out in 
Salem village,—the part now set off as Danvers. 
Ever since its first separation from Salem proper, 
the new parish had been torn by opposing factions; 
and no pastor was to be found with strength of 
character sufficient to harmonize the discordant ele- 
ments. One minister succeeded another in quick 
rotation until 1689, when Samuel Parris, an ex- 
merchant, late from Barbadoes, received the call 
to the vacant pastorate. After some haggling over 
terms, Parris was duly installed. 

The villagers were divided into small sets and 
parties: there were family feuds, personal squab- 
bles, and constant bickering. The new minister 
soon gave the community a chance to indulge in its 
favorite amusement to the utmost. Samuel Parris 
was a domineering man, obstinate and self-willed 
to the last degree, hesitating at nothing to gain his 
own ends. No sooner was he fairly established 
than his covetous hands were laid upon the prop- 
ertv of the church, his management of which soon 
split the congregation into two parties, evenly 
divided. Foremost among the parishioners who 
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opposed him are to be found the names of many 
who were afterwards doomed to walk the way to 
‘Witch’s Hill. 

During the long winter evenings of 1691-2 
Parris’ niece and daughter of eleven and nine, with 
one or two friends from the neighboring houses, 
fell to reading and talking of the Goodwin girl’s 
strange experiences as reported by Mather. The 
little circle easily passed from the tricks taught 
them by old Tituba, a slave of Parris, to imitation 
of those singular actions. This diversion had a 
ereat fascination for them; at every opportunity, 
the group of playmates would gather and repeat 
their nervous antics and contortions. From a mere 
amusement of their idle hours, it grew upon their 
fancies, until it passed beyond control and a hyster- 
ical condition supervened. Doctors were called in 
to quiet them, and declared them to be bewitched. 

At this pronunciamento of the physicians the 
young people were given license, as it were, to 
the wildest play of their imaginations. It would 
be conceded in these days of scientific enlighten- 
ment that they had thrown themselves into a state 
of self-hypnotism. It is easy to see that it only 
remained for some master mind to supply motive 
and suggestions for almost any end. From Parris’ 
character and the part he had played, the reader 
is easily able to interpret the events which follow. 

The afflicted children now attracted the atten- 
tion of all the colony, and were the subjects of 
many prayers. Divine services were held at their 
homes. Questioned as to who had bewitched them, 
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they at first pointed out old Tituba, Parris’ Bar- 
badoes slave, half negro and half Indian, who had 
been seen practicing her ignorant rites and incan- 
tations. Upon being soundly beaten by her master, 
she confessed it was she who had tormented the 
children; but as she promised to desist, no further 
punishment was inflicted upon her. A second 
accusation followed immediately after, of Sarah 
Wood, a poor old woman living on the outskirts 
of the town; she was arrested and sent to prison. 

At this juncture Parris comes into the fore- 
ground. Krom this time forth he interrogated his 
niece Abigail Williams as spokeswoman of the 
afflicted. She responded with the names of all 
who had bewitched them. Armed with this list, 
Parris set actively to work as chief witness and 
prosecutor. Cotton Mather came in person to 
Salem to urge on the work. He recorded the trials 
as they proceeded, and his ‘‘Book of Memorable 
Providences’’ sets forth both the accusations and 
tales of the bewitched and the conduct of the 
denounced witches. But the old feuds in the 
parish suggested to resident onlookers possible 
motives for Parris’ actions. It was noted at the 
time that he would stifle or turn aside the chil- 
dren’s accusations when they fell upon his own 
party, while seizing with avidity upon the first 
mention of his opponents’ names, and managing 
their prosecutions so as to assure for them the 
death sentence. 

Soon the jails were filled with the victims 
awaiting trial—-Martha Corey, Rebecca Nurse, 
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Sarah Cloyce, Elizabeth Proctor, and others. The 
Deputy-Governor and five other chief magistrates 
arrived in Salem to conduct a court of inquiry. 
It was now March 1, 1692. Simon Bradstreet still 
headed the government; for Phips did not arrive 
in Boston until the 14th of May. 

The business of the day in Salem village was 
given over entirely to the trials. The children 
were confronted with the accused, and were over- 
taken with the usual manifestations. Upon being 
questioned by the judges, Parris’ niece Abigail 
Williams gave her fancy free rein. Among other 
marvels of her evidence is her description of the 
witches’ sacrament, at which she claimed to have 
seen the prisoner then under examination, Sarah 
Cloyce. The poor woman fainted with horror and 
shame, whereupon the children in shrill tones cried 
out, ‘‘Her spirit is gone to prison to her sister 
Nurse.” 

Rebecca Nurse, one of the first accused, was 
of much prominence in the village, and her family 
had led the opposition to Parris. The Sunday 
after her removal to the jail, Parris for his 
morning sermon took the text, ‘‘Have I not 
chosen you twelve, and one of you is a deyil?’’ 
Indignant at his denunciations against Mrs. Nurse, 
her sister, Sarah Cloyce, left the meeting-house, 
whereupon her own accusation and arrest speedily 
followed. 

Elizabeth Proctor was then put upon the pris- 
oners’ stand, and Parris’ niece gave a long account 
of an invitation to sign the Devil’s book brought 
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her by the prisoner. The poor woman cried out, 
“Dear child, it is not so; there is another judgment, 
dear child.’’ But protest and indignation availed 
her nothing—they availed no one anything; her 
husband was immediately accused by the children. 

During the trials many curious incidents took 
place. Giles Corey, of eighty-one, taciturn and 
solitary, had been much fascinated by the examina- 
tions. He attended the trials day after day, in 
spite of the protestations of his wife Martha Corey, 
who entirely disbelieved in the superstition. While 
in court one day passing near the afflicted children 
they fell into violent convulsions, falling upon the 
floor in great distress. Parris demanded that 
Corey be brought near that they might touch him— 
one of the alleged tests of witchcraft: the afflicted 
erowing calm upon contact with the witch, into 
whose person returned the diabolic magnetism with 
which their bodies were charged. Being accused 
and brought to trial, Giles Corey refused to plead, 
because he believed his conviction foredoomed, and 
the property of one who refused to plead could not 
be confiscated, so that he would save it for his 
children. But the punishment for such refusal 
was the horrible punishment of peine forte et dure 
—that is, to be pressed to death between two huge 
slabs of stone. The old man held firm to his reso- 
lution, and died without speaking. This is the only 
instance of the infliction of this penalty in America. 

Denial that witchcraft existed was considered 
a sure proof of being guilty of the black art, and 
the surest road to the gallows. Edward Bishop, 
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a Salem farmer, cured his Indian servant of fits 
hy a course of severe beatings, and vowed that 
he could cure the whole company of the afflicted 
by the same means. Edward Bishop and his wife 
were cast forthwith into prison. A second sister 
of Rebecca Nurse, Mary Easty of Cropsfield, fell 
under Parris’ displeasure about the same time. 
She was a woman of great gentleness and beauty 
of character, and very religious, but nevertheless 
denied witchcraft as a truth; therefore she was 
torn from her children, sent to trial, condemned, 
and executed, with several companions in misery. 
In May Sir Wiliam Phips arrived in Boston, 
and took the government into his own hands. He 
organized a special court of Oyer and Terminer to 
eonduct the investigation in Salem. William 
Stoughton, chief justice of the Superior Court of 
Massachusetts, was appointed chief judge; his 
associates were Samuel Sewall, Wait Winthrop, 
and Richard Saltonstall. On the 2d of June the 
court opened. Bridget Bishop, a lone and friend- 
less woman, was the first prisoner to appear. The 
chief accusation against her was wearing a red 
petticoat, which was considered the badge of servi- 
tude to Satan. Parris, however, had other evi- 
dence, declaring that he had been an eye-witness 
to the torments inflicted by her spectre on Deliver- 
ance Hobbs, a neighbor. Mather writes in the 
record against Bridget, ‘‘She gave a look towards 
the great and spacious meeting-house at Salem, 
and immediately a demon invisible entering the 
house tore down a part of it.”” The poor, ignorant, 
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life), it being believed that no man unaided by 
supernatural means could accomplish such tasks. 
Perhaps jealousy sometimes reinforced supersti- 
tion. It seems strange indeed that a man of great 
courage and intelligence, strong personal magnet- 
ism, and a kindly nature, should for these very 
reasons be condemned to death; but so it was. 
Parris prevailed, and Burroughs went to the scaf- 
fold. As he stood there, with his last words he 
earnestly protested his innocence before the as- 
sembled multitude, and ended with a fervent repe- 
tition of the Lord’s Prayer, speaking the words 
without a single mistake, At this the people mar- 
veled, and were greatly moved by the minister’s 
demeanor in the face of his God. 

_ Indeed, the fear where this slaughter might 
end began to make people feel that the evidence 
should be scrutinized more closely. As the trials 
proceeded, a few persons scattered here and there 
among the colonists dared to resist the popular 
opinion. Some were clergymen; notably Increase 
Mather, Willard, and the staunch old Puritan, 
Moody of Portsmouth. Of the remainder a few 
were prominent citizens, and these included 
Thomas Danforth and Thomas Brattle. Several 
of the justices of the Massachusetts Supreme Court 
also ventured to murmur against the belief; and 
one of the judges of the special court, Sir Richard 
Saltonstall, soon resigned in disgust. Those of 
the jurists who sat on the bench throughout the 
trials, after the day of the tragedy had passed, 
became bowed and broken with mortification. 
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Judge Sewall made a public confession and recant- 
ation in the Old South Church before the congre- 


‘ gation, and ever afterwards through the remainder 


of his life he kept annually a day of fasting and 
mortification. 

The only person concerned in these sad pro- 
ceedings who never showed sorrow or penitence 
was the chief justice himself. William Stoughton 
maintained to the last that he had only done his 
duty according to his honest belief, and never 
forgave his colleagues for their backsliding; and 
when on every hand confessions and. recanta- 
tions were being made by all his associates, and 
he saw that public opinion would no longer sustain, 
him, he resigned from each of the offices he held 
and retired into private life, where he died soon 
after—in a passion of indignation, it is said. 

During this obstinate craze, not only were the 
infamous tales of the hysterical children accepted 
without question, but the doctors were called in 
to make examinations of the prisoners’ bodies for 
witch-marks. Moles of an unusual size were in- 
cluded in these, and they probed all parts of the 
body in search of any callous spot. <Any sign of 
confusion in the victims, or contradictions in their 
replies, were sure to receive a fatal interpreta- 
tion. If they were too astounded to shed tears 
at the tales preferred against them, it marked 
them as upheld by Satan’s power. If a quarrel 
had lately taken place between accused and accuser, 
and had been followed by the death of cattle or 
any other. live-stock, this fact also argued the 
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existence of witchcraft. Another test was the 
reciting of the Lord’s Prayer: should the slight- 
est mistake occur in the repetition, it would fare 
ill with the prisoner. Exhibitions of unusual 
strength, wit, or wisdom were evidences of super- 
natural power. No play of the imagination was 
too wild to be accepted, despite the contradiction 
of common-sense. 

At the new session of the court in August 1692, 
Six persons were condemned. John Willard, who 
as an officer had been employed to make the ar- 
rests, became convinced of the hypocrisy of the 
whole affair, and refused to serve. Immediately 
he was denounced as in league with the witches, 
condemned, and executed. 

In August twelve poor wretches were sentenced 
to death by the court; in September eight more, 
men and women, suffered in their turn. One of 
these last, Samuel Wardwell, made a confession 
and was reprieved. Overcome by his sense of 
honesty, and remorse for obtaining safety by 
falsehood, he retracted his confession, and was 
promptly hanged, as unrepentant and liable to do 
more mischief. 

Witnesses might be detected again and again 
in perjury and willful misrepresentations, yet their 
evidence was readily admitted in each new case. 
Great partiality was shown by the justices in 
hearing the accusations; for where the victim 
selected was a friend or partisan of Parris and 
his coterie, the shaft of suspicion was quickly 
turned aside. The so-called witches found safety 
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only in making full confessions which were ac- 
cepted as evidence of repentance; and such con- 
fessions on their part led to fresh accusations by 
them and by others. Finally a state of general 
religious persecution, accompanied with petty 
revenges of personal spite, supervened. The Ana- 
baptists in particular fell under the wrath of the 
prosecutors and the instigators of the delusion. 

In October 1692, the General Assembly of 
Massachusetts convened and took action on the 
disturbances in Salem. The people of Andover 
presented a special protest to the House of Rep- 
resentatives against the further continuance of the 
special court. The legislature called a council of 
the ministers of the colony, and in conjunction 
with this body, adapted the British statute on 
witcheraft to the conditions of the province; also 
the special court was abrogated, and a new tribunal 
instituted in its stead, to be convened in the fol- 
lowing January. During the brief interval thus 
provided, the public mind had time to become 
more tranquil; and by the opening session of the 
new court the whirl of excitement had begun to 
subside. The accused who had made confessions 
to save their necks during August and September 
now retracted all which they had confessed; and 
the more skeptical were able to scoff at witcheraft 
and the bewitched with impunity. All of the 
twenty-six accused now brought before the new 
court, and who were tried by the same precedents 
which had heretofore sent many to the gallows, 
were acquitted, 
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A last desperate attempt to secure a verdict of 
guilty was made by the Parris party in February 
1693. Sarah Daston, eighty years of age, who had 
for twenty years enjoyed the reputation of being 
a witch, was brought to trial at Charlestown ; but 
the reaction against the late madness had now so 
far set in as to sweep the tide of public opinion to 
the other extreme, and Sarah was triumphantly 
acquitted. 

By May 1693 the children, who had thus far 
been passive in the hands of Parris, slipped from 
under all control, and began to denounce right and 
left among persons of both high and low degree, 
hesitating not to implicate those of standing and 
importance. The common mind fell back amazed 
before the audacity of the children. Mrs. Hale, 
wife of a Beverly clergyman, was mentioned by 
them; but she was one whose name and standing 
were far too high to be scorched by the breath of 
suspicion. At last the wife of the Governor him- 
self, and relatives of Increase Mather, who had 
been one of the few clergymen to resist the sway 
of the superstition, were pointed out by the deluded 
children, now well-nigh swept out of the harbor 
of sanity on the waves of public madness. Aroused 
at last to the alarming proportions which the 
delusion had attained, Sir William Phips took 
active measures to end the business. 

At this time one hundred and fifty prisoners 
were held in confinement, some awaiting trial, and 
others who had been acquitted but were unable 
to pay their board and jail fees and court fees. 
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The immediate release of all was ordered by the 
Governor, and this was the practical end of the 
great Salem tragedy. During the height of the 
superstitious delirium, twenty persons innocent of 
any evil-doing had suffered death, and two dogs 
had been solemnly hanged as witches’ familiars. 
Several unfortunates had died in jail, while others 
had made their escape from prison and from the 
country by the help of friends. Many of the ac- 
cused who had confessed did so to gain their safety, 
not hesitating to perjure their souls to save their 
bodies. But it would seem that others had made 
their confessions in the belief of the power of 
Satan, and from the suspicion that their suffer- 
ings and singular sensations might indeed have 
been due to witcheraft. 

In the violent reaction of public opinion, it 
went hard with those who had led the prosecu- 
tion. Samuel Parris was cast out of his pastorate 
and hounded from the place. Noyes, another 
Salem minister who had joined forces with Parris, 
only escaped a like fate by making a public con- 
fession and an avowal of penitence and shame, 
consecrating his future days to deeds of mercy 
and atonement. Judge Sewell followed a like 
course in Boston. 

Cotton Mather, though outwardly giving no 
sign of an inward conflict with his soul, records 
his mental distress in his diary, by remarking that 
‘‘he had temptation to atheism and to the aban- 
donment of all religion as a mere delusion.’’ 
Having lost faith in the Devil, he was evidently 
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tempted to lose his faith in God. To the public, 
however, he turned an impassive countenance, and 
offered only a vindication of the part played by 
himself in the recent tragedy at Salem. He re- 
turned thanks for the large number of accursed 
witches who had been brought to justice. He said 
in a published sermon that not only he, but all 
the ministers of God’s words in every country of 
the earth, agreed in the belief in witchcraft; and 
that not until some future day, when all people 
were more surely defended from the onsets of 
Satan, would the troubles which had so recently 
befallen Salem be thoroughly understood and 
comprehended. 

It is interesting to note that during this entire 
excitement the dwellers of New Hampshire re- 
fused to partake in the delusion. The settlements 
along the banks of the Piscataqua became a refuge 
of those who fled from Massachusetts to escape 
the storm. There were one or two cases of agita- 
tion, wherein some credulous busybody tried to 
arouse suspicion against some eccentric character 
of the neighborhood; but the accused always fol- 
lowed such denunciation with prompt action for 
defamation of character, and the matter was 
harmlessly disposed of in the local courts. This 
condition may have arisen from the fact that the 
early settlers of New Hampshire, and especially 
of Portsmouth, were in the main members of the 
Church of England; and while the members of 
that -church in the mother country were greater 
witch-hunters than the Puritans, not in spasms 
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but century-long, this particular case of hysteria 
had risen from sources affecting specially the 
Puritan nerves. 

Gradually, as the waves of morbid excitement 
subsided, the society of New England regained its 
normal level. The majority awoke from their 
folly, and returned to the practical interests of 
life. 
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Tl.—TO THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR 


Even at the time when the frenzy in Salem 
was at its greatest pitch, the business of the colony 
was steadily carried forward by a few tranquil 
minds at the helm in Boston. 

The first body of Representatives convening 
under the new government were alive to the great 
responsibilities upon their shoulders. Some of 
their first acts provided that ‘‘the rights and lib- 
erties of the people shall be firmly and strictly 
holden and observed’’; that ‘‘no aid, taxes, tallage, 
assessment, custom, loan, benevolence, or impo- 
sition whatsoever shall be laid, but by the act and 
consent of the governor, council, and representa- 
tives of the people assembled in General Court’’; 
also that ‘‘all trials shall be by the verdict of twelve 
men, peers or equals, and of the neighborhood and 
in the country or shire where the fact shall arise.’’ 
In these days we have almost forgotten to how 
late a period the fight to maintain universal jury 
trial came down. 

During the same session the old provisions 
for the administration of township affairs were 
reinforced and perpetuated. The old and well- 
tried system of town meetings was approved and 
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received recognition as independent and separate 
bodies. The towns were granted freedom from 
supervision, the right to elect all their own officers 
annually and issue calis for town meetings at their 
own pleasure; to discuss and decide all questions 
pertaining to the interest of the township; to 
administer the finances of the community and vote 
appropriations and expenditures for the benefit 
of the dwellers therein. 

In another most important matter the As- 
sembly took advantage of the prerogatives con- 
ceded to it to assert its power. The salaries of 
ali public officials, including the chief executive, 
were to be determined by the Representatives. 
Elisha Cooke—one of the chief advocates of pop- 


ular liberties, and the late mediator between the 


colony and the King—was quick to see the oppor- 
tunity of control over the royal officers thus placed 
in the hands of the people; and he introduced a 
bill, which was passed, to make annual allowances 
instead of a fixed compensation. Thus were the 
governor and his chief assistants dependent upon 
the will of the people for their compensation. Sir 
William Phips protested against such a provision. 
He declared that ‘‘no salary was allowed or was 
intended’’ by the colonists, and to the King he 
made an appeal for royal interference. 
Meanwhile the Governor had become embroiled 
with several men of importance, both in Boston 
and New York. He was a physically powerful 
man with strong fists, and was inclined to enforce 
his own orders instead of turning them over to 
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the sheriff. Having a dispute with the collector 
sent from England to preside over the port of 
Boston, he undertook to bring him to his own 
way of thinking by personal chastisement. He was 
blessed with a hasty temper, which led him often- 
times into the most undignified encounters. Un- 
favorable accounts of his administration at length 
reached the ears of the King, and Sir William was 
commanded to appear in London and speak in his 
own behalf. 

Friends of the Governor exerted themselves to 
secure him a lenient consideration. The House 
of Representatives, heretofore controlled by the 
Boston members, was thrown into the hands of the 
country towns, by a provision that hereafter all 
Representatives must be residents of the township 
returning them. By this new appointment and 
appeal to local pride, a petition in Phips’ favor 
was forced through the House, and he was able 
to carry it with him to London; but he was stricken 
with a malignant fever, and died on February 8, 
1694, before the charges could be investigated. 
Despite his hot temper and erratic character he 
had been generally liked, and the news of his death 
was received with sorrow. 

During Phips’ absence in England, Chief 
Justice Stoughton served as deputy-governor, and 
remained such for four years or more. The home 
government was embroiled in a war with France; 
the attention of the ministers was absorbed in 
providing money for it (which resulted in estab- 
lishing the Bank of England), and selecting a 
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governor for New England could wait best of all 
things. Stoughton’s administration was disturbed 
by extreme local opposition and violent party 
spirit. In these years also New England was called 
upon to defend herself anew from the French and 
Indians all along the northern frontiers, a nat- 
ural sequence of the war between the two mother 
countries. The descent of the foe upon the Eng- 
lish settlements at this time was directed more 
particularly into New Hampshire and Maine. One 
expedition, however, reached as far south into 
Massachusetts as Haverhill on the Merrimac. The 
savages fell upon the sleeping city, taking but few 
prisoners, and murdering great numbers in cold 
blood (March 16, 1697). 

_ A dramatic incident marks this expedition. 
Among the few prisoners carried off was a woman 
named Hannah Dustin, who, with her baby a few 
days old, a boy, and one other woman, was borne 
away to the Indian camp near Concord, New 
Hampshire, on an island in the Merrimac. The 
captives were obliged to walk all the weary way. 
When the mother grew tired and the infant wailed, 
the nearest savage caught the child from her bosom 
and dashed its brains out against a tree. When 
all were sleeping the night after arrival,—the sav- 
ages not dreaming that their helpless captives 
would dare attempt an escape,—Mrs. Dustin dis- 
closed her desperate plans to her companions, 
who acceded. With the guards’ tomahawks they 
erushed their skulls and escaped into the night; 
then dropped down the river in one of the Indian 
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canoes, until they came to Haverhill again. The 
whole colony soon rang with the heroic exploit. 

Hostilities continued until the 9th of December, 
1697, when Captain Gillam landed at Marblehead, 
bringing news of the cessation of the war, settled 
by the treaty of Ryswick in September. Though 
it was celebrated by beat of drum and blare of 
trumpets, and the reading of the proclamation of 
peace in the streets of Boston, the good folk of 
the colony found no cause for congratulation. The 
terms of peace bore heavily upon the resources of 
New England. All captured lands and forts were 
to be restored; but no boundaries were defined, 
and a large section bordering Canada on the one 
side and Maine and New Hampshire on the other 
was left a disputed territory. The French still 
claimed the ground; and the British authorities 
urged Massachusetts to occupy the country im- 
mediately, and erect forts at all points of vantage 
to maintain English supremacy. 

Meanwhile Sir Richard Coote, Earl of Bello- 
mont, had been appointed governor of Massachu- 
setts, New York, New Jersey, and New Hampshire. 
His Lordship arrived in New York on the 2d of 
April, 1698, and maintained his headquarters there 
for a little over a year. Stoughton, however, still 
acted as lieutenant-governor in Boston, under his 
instructions. 

In May 1699 the new governor made his entry 
into Boston, and was welcomed with cordiality. 
vuring his brief administration, no act of his 
alienated the sympathy of the colonists. Indeed, 
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he soon manifested his sympathy for the popular 
party, of which Elisha Cooke was the leader; and 
thenceforward the influence of the Mathers stead- 
ily waned. Cooke’s party had been that of opposi- 
sition during Phips’ career, and the irascible 
Governor had threatened him with a denial of his 
election to the Assembly; but the matter did not 
arise for action until after Phips’ recall, and Cooke 
took his seat at the Council board. 

The Earl was so well liked by the citizens of 
New England, that although on principle they 
refused to vote him any regular salary, they voted 
him a liberal appropriation of £1000 sterling 
during his first year. This grant he accepted with 
sufficient grace, and made no complaint on this 
head to the King. 

_ At this period Boston contained a population 
of about 7000. The trade of the colony was con- 
stantly increasing, and Bellomont’s reports to the 
Lords of Trade give accurate figures of the town’s 
business. He makes complaint, however, that ‘‘the 
people have such an appetite for piracy and unlaw- 
ful trade that they are ready to rebel as often as 
the government puts the law in execution against 
them.’’ Especially did he complain of Rhode 
Island, as did every other governor of the Revolu- 
tion. Its ample bays and harbors were ideally 
situated for smuggling, and the temptation to 
avoid the customs duty of New York and Boston 
enriched Rhode Island with a swarm of craft from 
every quarter. This indeed was the very life-blood. 
of the colony. 
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After a stay of something over a year in Bos- 
ton, Bellomont returned to New York. Not long 
after he reached there his death occurred, March 
5, 1701. When the news reached Boston, Stough- 
ton again assumed the duties of acting governor ; 
but his second term had lasted only four months, 
when on July 7, 1701, he died in his seventieth 
year. During the interval between his death and 
the coming of the new governor, the Council dis- 
charged the duties of administration. 

In 1702 Joseph Dudley—the former president, 
chief justice, and partisan of Andros—was ap- 
pointed captain-general and governor of Massa- 
chusetts. His appointment—made just before 
William’s death, but confirmed by Anne—was 
secured through the influence of Cotton Mather, 
who was pleased with the idea that Dudley had 
successfully played the role of Puritan during his 
late residence in England, and while filling the 
office of deputy-governor of the Isle of Wight; 
moreover, the memory of his father Thomas Dud- 
ley added much to the reputation of the son. But 
his subsequent career showed that he had acted a 
double part, and not only did he soon lose the con- 
fidence of Mather, but the latter became one of his 
bitterest opponents. 

Dudley sailed for America with high hopes of 
satisfying his ambition, and enriching himself with 
the emoluments and opportunities of office. An 
American, and a Harvard graduate, his long resi- 
dence in England and his associations there had 
made him thoroughly English in feeling. He soon 
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stretched the doctrine of submission to royal and 
ministerial authority to the utmost limit, and 
thereby gained the universal local dislike. Scarcely 
had he seated himself in the executive chair when 
he disapproved the election of five members of 
the Council; and further demanded that the As- 
sembly should vote permanent salaries to the 
governor, his deputies, and the Crown judges. 
The Assembly declined with equal promptitude 
to make the grants, and by way of retaliation voted 
him only about half the annual allowance paid to 
Bellomont. A bitter fight at once set in between 
him and the Assembly, which lasted throughout 
his long administration, extending from 1702 to 
1715. He was exceedingly stubborn, and it did 
not take him long to discover that the Massachu- 
setts Puritans were composed of similar material. 
He declared his hostility to all charters, and en- 
deavored to bring the colonies into absolute sub- 
jection to the Crown.’ 


1His son Paul, writing to friends in England about this time, said: 
‘“‘This country will never be worth living in for lawyers and gentlemen 
till the charter is taken away. My father and I sometimes talk of the 
Queen’s establishing a court of chancery here.’? The young man pos- 
sessed some ability; but his disposition had suffered by residence and 
unfortunate associations in England. He was more English than 
American, and held lofty notions about the royal prerogative. He was 
a graduate of Harvard, but had studied law at the Temple in London. 
In 1702, when his father secured the appointment of governor, Queen 
Anne honored the son by making him attorney-general of Massachu- 
setts, a position which he continued to hold until 1718, when he was 
promoted to the bench. The trend of his character is shown in a 
bequest of £100 which he made to Harvard for the support of an 
annual lecture to be delivered on four subjects in succession: 1. Nat- 
ural Religion; 2. The Christian Religion; 3. The Errors of the Roman 
Catholic Church; and, 4. To explain and maintain the validity of the 
ordination of ministers according te the ancient custom of England. 
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As soon as his policy became manifest, Cotton 
Mather organized an opposition party among the 
leading ministers, and kept it alive throughout the 
Governor’s administration. But the latter formed 
a party of his own, and held it together with the 
adhesive substance of public emolument. In this 
way a balance was struck between Puritan de- 
termination and official stubbornness, and the 
result was a general stoppage in the progress of 
affairs. During the war with France, Dudley 
and his party were accused of sharing largely in 
public contracts and illicit trade. It was an official 
custom, which in colonial times was carried to an 
extent that would amaze even the modern politi- 
cian of plastic virtue. Colonial officials were re- 
sponsible, not to the people they governed, but to 
the distant and unfriendly power called the Crown, 
between which and the people there was a ceaseless 
friction. 

During the second year of Dudley’s adminis- 
tration occurred the massacre of Deerfield, Mas- 
sachusetts—the second in that locality, for Bloody 
' Brook (remember 1675) is only one mile distant. 
During the twenty-nine years since, a thriving 
settlement had sprung up. It was west of the 
Connecticut, and exposed to Indian raids in case 
of war, which quickly followed King William’s 
death. The Indians, excited by French emissaries, 
wreaked their savage vengeance on the people 


Like his father, he was sincerely devoted to British interests, and 
lived long enough to see the approach of the inevitable conflict be- 
tween the colonies and the mother country, dying in 1751, 
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of Massachusetts and New Hampshire, with the 
same revolting cruelties as of old. 

The village of Deerfield contained about two 
hundred inhabitants; as they had a good fort and 
were well armed, they felt no special apprehension 
of danger. The women and children remained 
closely within the fort, while sentries were posted 
night and day at all the avenues of approach. No 
precaution was neglected. The people felt that 
a surprise would be impossible. 

In the spring of 1704 a party of 200 French 
and 142 Indians came down the Connecticut Valley 
from Canada, to fall upon the unsuspecting set- 
tlement. So well did they conceal their approach 
that the inhabitants received not the least intima- 
tion of their coming. They reached the immediate 
vicinity of the fort early in the morning of Feb- 
ruary 29, and hid in the woods to await the change 
of guards which they knew would take place at 
daylight. Strangely enough, the sentinels who 
had been on duty during the night retired within 
the fort before the relief guards came out; and 
the enemy availed themselves of this interval to 
rush upon and capture the place before the sleep- 
ing inhabitants could awake and arm. Among the 
relics of those early times there is still preserved 
at Deerfield the massive oaken door of the old 
fort or block-house, battered by blows from Indian 
tomahawks and pierced by Indian bullets. 

Thirty-six were killed in the first onslaught, 
and one hundred and eight carried away prisoners. 
They were loaded with their own spoils, and forced 
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to march through the forests and the snow at the 
same pace as their unburdened captors. If any 
gave out or fell behind, they were immediately 
dispatched with a tomahawk. Thirteen were thus 
slain on the march, while a number of others, 
falling down from exhaustion or overcome by 
exposure to the cold, were allowed to die without 
attention. 

Soon after the Deerfield massacre, Governor 
Dudley made an effort to secure peace with the 
tribes in Maine, and arranged for a meeting with 
their sachems at Casco; but the French advised 
the Indians to make a pretense of friendship, 
and detain the governor until they (the French) 
could send a party of soldiers to capture him. 
The scheme was faithfully carried out on the 
part of the savages. They met the governor ac- 
cording to appointment, presented him with a belt 
of wampum as a token of their sincere friendship, 
and assured him that they had not the remotest 
idea of lifting the tomahawk against the English. 
As an evidence of mutual esteem, they agreed to 
mark their place of meeting with two cairns of 
stones, and all joined in carrying the stones and 
heaping them together on the pile. This was 
merely a trick to detain the governor and his party 
until the arrival of the French; but the soldiers 
did not come in time, so that the governor and 
his party escaped the trap so cunningly set for 
them. 

Within less than six weeks from this pretense 
of a friendly conference, the tribes that had taken 
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part in it made a furious attack on the settlements 

1704413 in the Kennebec Valley. A strong relief party was 

immediately hurried to the locality, consisting of 

| eee more than five hundred. men commanded by the 

Kennebeo famous Colonel Benjamin Church, whose pub- 

settle. lished accounts of these events form a rich store 

ments of historical information. It destroyed several 

villages, and killed a few French and Indian 

stragglers; but the campaign was relatively barren 

of results, the main part of the enemy’s forces 

having fled. The Indians retaliated during the 

winter and the following year (1705) by attacking 

many of the principal frontier towns in Maine, 
Massachusetts, and New Hampshire. 

In 1710 Acadia was definitely taken by the 

English. In September six men-of-war and about 

thirty transports sailed from Boston, with five 

regiments of troops on board. Five of the war 

Final vessels belonged to the British navy, and were 

om’ classed among the best of that period. One of 

Scotia the regiments was composed of English mariners. 

-This was the most powerful and effective force 

that had been sent against the French in America 

up to that date. The expedition was commanded 

by Sir Francis Nicholson of New York, and each 

of the New England colonies furnished its quota. 

The attack was made on Port Royal, which sur- 

rendered almost without opposition; whereupon 

the whole province once more came under Eng- 

lish control, and was ceded to that country by the 

treaty of Utrecht in 1718, becoming ‘‘Nova Sco- 

tia’? for good. For years afterwards, however, 
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it was neglected by the English, while the French 
population increased and French influences pre- 
dominated. » 

In the spring of 1721, Boston was visited for 
the fifth time by an epidemic of small-pox, the 
scourge of the city. In the present instance nearly 
six thousand persons were attacked, of whom about 
nine hundred died. The visitation was the most 
calamitous that had yet befallen the town. Vac- 
cination was unknown until 1792; but Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu’s experience with inoculation, 
which she had practiced at Belgrade in Servia 
three years before, had become known in America, 
and the system was applied successfully by Dr. 
Zabdiel Boylston in the present epidemic. He first 
inoculated his son and two of his servants, each 
of whom recovered after a slight illness. All the 
other physicians of Boston opposed the plan, and 
stirred up a violent opposition to Dr. Boylston. 
Through their influence the selectmen were in- 
duced to pass an ordinance forbidding inoculation ; 
but Boylston was sustained by the Mathers and 
most of the other clergymen of the city, religious 
conservatism in this case falling below scientific. 
Backed by their influence, he persisted in spite 
of the ordinance and the opposition of the bigoted 
populace. Out of two hundred and eighty-six 
persons inoculated at this time, only six died. 
Such astonishing results could not be otherwise 
than convincing; and the practice soon became 
common throughout the colonies, whence it ex- 
tended into England. When in 1725 Dr. Boylston 
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visited that country, he was honored by being 
made a fellow of the Royal Society.’ 

At the beginning of the experiment, Cotton 
Mather assumed so bold a stand in favor of the 
system that he aroused an intense animosity among 
the people, many of whom still remembered his 
activity in the witchcraft prosecutions. His house 
was assaulted and an attempt made on his life. 
Increase Mather, then in his eighty-third year, 
came to the rescue of his son, and published a 
tract favoring the system. 

After the retirement of Governor Dudley in 
1715, George I., who had succeeded Queen Anne 
the previous year, appointed Colonel Elisha Bur- 
gess governor. Little is known of this officer, 
and he cared so little for the office that he never 
stirred to occupy it, and offered to sell the com- 
mission for £1000. Thereupon the agents and 
friends of Massachusetts raised the amount by 
subscription and applied it to that purpose. The 
office thus became vacant again, and remained so 
until the following year, when Lieutenant-Colonel 
Samuel Shute was commissioned to fill it. Its 
duties meanwhile had devolved upon Lieutenant- 
Governor Tailer. Governor Shute had served 
under the Prince of Orange, and afterward under 
Marlborough, and won distinction as a soldier. He 
was honest and well-meaning, but extremely obsti- 
nate, and intensely devoted to the King’s interest. 


1 His niece was the mother of President John Adams; much of the 
self-centred independence of that vigorous stock probably came through 
this source. : 
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Upon his arrival he sided with one of the local 
political parties, and soon after became involved 
in a heated controversy with the citizens over the 
old question of prerogative. 

The timber dispute was a matter of importance 
to the colonists. Some of the finest ship-timbers 
in the world stood in the forests of Maine. There 
was scarcely an acre that did not bear a royal 
pine fit for the mainmast of the proudest frigate 
that sailed the seas. These extensive forests, so 
easy of access by numerous rivers, bays, and inlets, 
relieved England from her dependence on Norway 
for the masts and spars of her men-of-war; and 
the King did not hesitate to send men into the 
forests to mark whatever trees he wanted for the 
royal navy. More than this, he sent commissioners 
with axes throughout the accessible forests, who 
marked the finest trees with an arrow; and no man 
was allowed to cut one of those trees so marked. 
It is said that some of these ancient giants of the 
Maine forests are still standing, with the dim 
imprint of the royal arrow on their sides. 

These things moved the farmers of Maine and 
Massachusetts to righteous anger. If the King 
wanted their trees for masts to his ships, or their 
tar and pitch wherewith to caulk them, let him 
pay for them like an honest man. The timber 
disputes brought on a number of small conflicts 
and riots; for the farmers cut down and sold the 
trees with arrows on them whenever the oppor- 
tunity came. The royal government had all the 
opprobrium of the monopoly and none of the profit. 
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At one time during Governor Shute’s admin- 
istration, specie became so scarce in New Hamp- 
shire that the Assembly passed an act authorizing 
the payment of taxes in tar. A barrel of tar was 
rated at twenty shillings, and the colonists expe- 
rienced some satisfaction in being able to pay the 
King in his own currency—for it is more than 
probable that some of the trees that bore arrows 
supplied the tar wherewith the King’s revenue was 
satisfied. 

Toward the latter part of Shute’s term, the 
quarrel between him and the colonists became so 
warm that the Assembly virtually ignored his 
authority, by instructing the commanders of the 
colonial troops in Indian service to report to the 
General Court instead of the governor. This 
verged close upon rebellion, and Shute went to 
England in 1723 to lay his complaint before the 
King. The inhabitants, said the governor, pos- 
sessed an aptitude ‘‘to be mutinous,’’ while the 
country representatives were making ‘‘continual 
encroachments on the few prerogatives left to the 
Crown.’’ He even asserted that the colonists were 
planning to become independent of the mother 
kingdom, and advised repressive measures. 

It is possible that the contest with the colonies 
would have taken place under George the First 
instead of the Third, had not the King suddenly 
died in his carriage on June 10, 1727. Shute had 
been on the point of returning to America, with 
additional concessions of power that would un- 
questionably have precipitated a crisis; but the 
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King’s death put a new face on affairs. An open 
and bitter enmity had long existed between the 
new king, George II., and his late father. The 
friends and favorites of the dead George were 
consequently not the friends and favorites of the 
living one. The latter had associates of his own 
who must be provided for; but Shute had his com- 
mission as governor, and something had to be done 
to get rid of him. He was accordingly pensioned, 
and William Burnet was transferred from the 
executive chair of New York to that of Massachu- 
setts. 

This took place in 1728; and during the five 
years previous the government of the colony had 
been administered, with much satisfaction to the 
inhabitants, by lLieutenant-Governor William 
Dummer. This gentleman was a native of Boston, 
a man of broad views, and in hearty sympathy 
with the people. He had conducted the Indian 
war with great skill, and was highly respected for 
energy and public spirit. After the death of 
Governor Burnet he again served as commander- 
in-chief; but from 1730 until his death in 1761, he 
lived in retirement. The first settlement and fort 
in Vermont were established by Dummer, and bore 
his name. 

Eastward of Lake Champlain and the Hudson, 
and extending northward to the St. Lawrence and 
eastward to the ocean, lay the country of the 
Algonquin Abenakis. Being in close contact with 
the French, they were early converted to Catholi- 
cism by the missionaries of that nation; but their 
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religion did not tame their ferocity. They re- 
mained in alliance with the French and fought 
the English colonists almost continuously, until 
after Canada became a part of the British do- 
minions. When the Revolution broke out, their 
old sympathy for the French led them to espouse 
the cause of the Americans, and they performed 
some gallant service in the Continental army un- 
der their chief Orono. There are still some 
remnants of these Indians both in Maine and the 
province of Quebec. 

By the treaty of Utrecht in 1713, Acadia, ‘‘with 
its ancient boundaries,’’ was ceded to England. 
As was too often the case, the indefinite terms of 
the treaty left a way for future disputes. TF ore- 
seeing trouble, within three years the jurisdiction 
of Massachusetts was extended to the utmost 
limits, which of course embraced the whole of 
Maine. It not only rebuilt the villages destroyed 
during the war, but established others on the east- 
ern bank of the Kennebec, and laid the foundations 
tor extensive settlements there. 

These intrusions alarmed and irritated the 
Abenakis, and their principal chief hurried off to 
Canada to consult the French commandant. The 
talented Philippe de Rigaud, Marquis of Vau- 
dreuil, was then governor-general of the French 
colonies, and was loved and trusted by the Ind- 
ians. He shrewdly observed to the red chief that 
the treaty did not refer to the country claimed by 
his people. Vaudreuil knew that the treaty was 
intended to cede this territory to England, and 
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was so understood by the participants; he was 
glad to embroil the Indians in a war against the 
English colonists. He declared that while France 
could not maintain an open alliance, he would as- 
sist the red men in every way within his power; 
and intimated that the advice of the French mis- 
sionaries would always be at their service. 

This was enough. The chief understood the 
situation perfectly. He knew that if his people 
were beaten, they would find refuge and comfort 
beyond the Canadian line. ‘‘I have my land,’’ he 
exclaimed, ‘‘where the Great Spirit placed me and 
my people; and while there remains one of my 
tribe alive, we shall fight to preserve it.’’ This 
was his declaration of hostilities; and no sooner 
had he returned to his tribe than the hatchet was 
unburied, and red war was once more sent flaming 
through the land. Bands of painted warriors once 
more crept along the outskirts of the English set- 
tlements, and fell with savage fury upon every 
exposed habitation or unprotected settlement. 

The natural ferocity of this savage warfare 
was embittered by religious hate; and yet the in- 
nocent cause of it was a man whose nature and 
whole life were devoted to the doing of good deeds. 
This was Father Sebastian Rasle, a French Jesuit 
priest, who for thirty-seven years lived among the 
savages and taught them, so far as they were capa- 
ble of understanding it, the self-sacrificing spirit 
of Christianity. About 1695 he had established 
himself at a place on the north bank of the Ken- 
nebec, deep in the pine forests of Maine, where 
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he built a wigwam with his own hands and named 
the place Norridgewock. Whatever his industry 
produced above his limited needs, he distributed 
freely among the Indian families who soon gath- 
ered about him. For the sake of economy he 
adopted their dress, and to draw them closer to 
him he made their language and customs his own. 
He took an active part in all their feasts and festi- 
vals, gathered healing herbs for the sick, and 
pointed out the way to heaven to those who were 
dying. 

He labored earnestly and without ceasing for 
the good of these simple-minded people of the for- 
est. The children followed him in romping groups 
wherever he went. He taught them to read, and 
thrilled their little savage souls with stories of 
war and adventure in his own country. He was 
an artist; he painted wonderful pictures of them- 
selves and the familiar scenery of their native 
land; and also of the Virgin and the saints, the 
crucifixion and the ascension; and these were hung 
on the walls of the church which his own industry, 
aided by such efforts as the savages could render, 
had enabled him to build. Half of the Abenaki 
nation became converts to the Roman faith, as 
they understood it from his teachings; and he was 
careful not to lift his doctrines above their com- 
prehension. It could hardly be expected that 
they would become saints, but he certainly did 
modify their bloodthirsty natures and instill some 
of the elements of human kindness into their dis- 
positions. , 
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Two rude chapels, with altars, were erected in 
the woods near the village, and before these each 
hunter stopped to implore the divine favor on his 
efforts; and when he returned laden with the 
trophies of the forest and stream, he did not neg- 
lect to humbly return thanks for the assistance 
which he devoutly believed Providence had ren- 
dered him. Their savage natures impelled them 
also to seek similar favors for their war parties, 
and to devoutly express gratitude for the scalps 
and prisoners that fell to their lot. During the 
hunting and fishing seasons, when the whole tribe 
migrated to their favorite resorts, Father Rasle 
accompanied them, and in some quiet woodland 
nook or on some secluded islet he erected a tempo- 
rary chapel of bark and poles for their service, 
in order that they might not fall away from the 
influence of his religious teachings. Their faith 
was a mixture of savage superstitions and the 
elementary principles of the Catholic Church; but 
it made them better men and women, and left an 
influence that transformed future generations into 
civilized and gentle-minded beings. 

The Puritans looked upon these efforts of the 
Catholic father with a jealous eye. They regarded 
the spread of Catholicism among the Indians with 
natural apprehension; for they knew it would 
bind the savages closer to the French interests, 
and make them all the more implacable in their 
hatred of the Protestant English. It was intro- 
ducing the element of religious animosity, in fact, 
into the ordinary malevolence of savage warfare, 
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To counteract this influence, the government of 
Massachusetts in 1717 attempted to establish a mis- 
sion of its own, in opposition to the one already in 
such a flourishing state under the fostering care 
of the Catholic father. 

But they were unfortunate in the minister 
selected for this work. He was a Puritan of the 
straitest sect; sour and morose in disposition, 
unbending in his doctrinal beliefs, and rigid in 
adherence to the formalities of his faith. He was 
the opposite in all respects of Father Rasle, and 
his presence intensified the ill-feeling that the 
Abenakis already harbored for the English. The 
Puritan missionary made a mockery of purgatory, 
of the invocation of saints, the cross, and the 
rosary. He reviled and ridiculed the very things 
that the Indians held sacred; and his austere dis- 
position contrasted so vividly with the gentle kind- 
ness of Father Rasle, that his presence became a 
source of irritation to the people whom he would 
gladly have converted. ‘‘My Christians,’’ said 
Rasle, ‘‘believe the truth of the Catholic faith; 
but they are not skilled disputants.’’ He had no 
need to defend his faith to them. The personal 
contrast was so glaring that the savages had no 
trouble in deciding to their own satisfaction the 
merits of the opposing doctrines. 

Rasle sincerely believed that the Indians were 
greatly wronged by the encroachments of the 
whites upon their territory, and he fostered the 
spirit of resistance in their breasts. He could now 
appeal to the double motive of patriotism and 
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religion; and despite the instinctive gentleness of 
his disposition, he became the most potent and 
dangerous agent in opposition to the colonies. He 
carried on a secret correspondence with Vaudreuil, 
urging him to aid the Indians in driving the Eng- 
lish from their territory; and by the same means 
the French governor-general was kept fully in- 
formed of everything that was done or contem- 
plated in that field. 

While these matters were in progress, the 
Massachusetts authorities made the mistake of en- 
ticing some of the principal chiefs of the Abenakis 
into their power, and by stratagem gaining pos- 
session of their persons. They were then retained 
as hostages for the good behavior of their people. 
When the Abenakis sent ambassadors to Boston 
to demand the release of their chiefs, they were 
told that they must pay a ransom; and when this 
requirement had been complied with, the chiefs 
were not set free. 

This was certainly no worse than the Abenakis’ 
attempt to murder the Massachusetts peace en- 
voys; but it was beneath the Puritans, and they 
paid dear for it. After many delays and fruitless 
efforts on the part of the Indians to secure justice, 
they at length notified the colonists in 1721 that 
their territory must be evacuated and the hostages 
delivered up, or they would appeal to arms. The 
sole English reply was to send a secret expedition 
to the Kennebec, which took forcible possession 
of another distinguished hostage, the young Baron 
Joseph de Saint-Castin. He was detained in 
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Boston five months, then released and permitted 
to return to his people, burning with haughty in- 

dignation over the insult inflicted upon him. 
Saint-Castin was a half-breed, in whose veins 
saint. tHe hot blood of the old French aristocracy min- 
Castin gled with that of the noblest savage royalty. His 
released father, Baron Jean Vincent de l’Abadie Saint- 
Castin, had first come to America as an ensign in 
the expedition of De Courcelles in 1666; and when 
his regiment was disbanded, he chose to remain 
in the wilds of the New World. He learned the 
language and assumed the costume of the Indians, 
and for many years roamed the forests of Maine 
and Acadia with his adopted countrymen. He 
acquired a fortune of nearly half a million dollars 
trading in beaver skins, and at length married a 
daughter of Madockawando, chief of the Penob- 
scots, who became the mother of the young Baron 
His Joseph. The elder Saint-Castin was an inveterate 
ates enemy of the English, and waged incessant war 
andhis on their trading-posts and border settlements. It 
ownbirth was by means of his activity that the French suc- 
ceeded in extending their influence over nearly the 
whole of Maine. He was finally killed in battle 
in Acadia, in 1712; and his son inherited his title, 
his fortune, and his hatred of the English, inten- 
sified by the savage animosity of his mother’s race. 
Joseph Saint-Castin now trod the footsteps of 
his father, and once more set the border aflame 

with Indian warfare. 

Meanwhile Father Rasle’s colony at Norridge- 
wock had grown amazingly, and his influence over 
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the Indians had enlarged in a corresponding de- 
gree. For years the colonists had suspected the 
intrigue which had been going on between him 
and Vaudreuil, and they at length sent a demand 
to the Indians to surrender the priest to them 
as a hostage. The red men refused to listen to 
such a proposition; whereupon the English en- 
deavored to entice Rasle to Boston under pre- 
tense of friendly negotiations. Their purpose was 
transparent, and he declined to be ensnared into 
the net they set for him. A strong party was then 
dispatched secretly to Norridgewock, under com- 
mand of Colonel Thomas Westbrook, with orders 
to seize the priest and bring him to Boston. The 
expedition was so adroitly handled that the men 
reached their destination before the alarm of the 
Indians was excited; but Rasle had been warned 
in time to gain safety in flight. The English 
burned his church and his cabin, and in the latter 
they found a strong box containing his incrimi- 
nating correspondence with the French governor- 
general. But the most valuable part of the con- 
tents of the box was a manuscript dictionary of 
the Abenaki language, still preserved in the library 
at Harvard College. 

The Indians now resolved on a vigorous war. 
There is every reason to believe that Rasle encour- 
aged these movements and stimulated the Indians 
in their preparations; for he had long since de- 
elared that they would never recover their rights 
by peaceable measures. At the same time he 
clearly perceived that without the aid of the 
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French the Indians could not succeed. He there- 
fore advised his flock to remove their families to 
Canada and establish them in places of safety, 
before the fury of the storm broke upon them. 
Many acted upon his advice, and returned to join 
their countrymen in the impending conflict. They 
urged the aged father to fly also and save himself ; 
but he replied with noble dignity, ‘‘I count not 
my life dear unto myself, so I may finish with joy 
the ministry which I have received.”’ 

In midsummer of 1722 the Massachusetts As- 
sembly, by resolution, declared the Abenakis to be 
robbers and traitors, and offered a bounty of £15 
paper money for each Indian scalp. Two expedi- 
tions were sent to capture Father Rasle and destroy 
his influence among the savages. The first was 
known as the Penobscot expedition, and was com- 
manded by Colonel Westbrook. For the purpose 
of heading off Rasle and preventing his flight into 
French territory, Westbrook led his party up the 
Penobscot, far to the eastward of Norridgewock, 
intending at the proper time to turn westward and 
fall upon the Indian settlement from the rear. 
This was the first part of March 1723. At the 
end of five days’ marching they came to a settle- 
ment at Old Town, above the present site of 
Bangor, just as the shades of night were settling 
down in the evening of March 9. 

The Indians had not expected an attack from 
that quarter, and were unprepared to resist it. 
The village consisted of twenty-three houses, built 
of logs, and inclosed by a strong palisade fourteen 
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feet high, with the upper ends of the logs sharp- 
ened to prevent sealing. This village and its pro- 
tecting stockade covered a space seventy yards 
long and fifty in breadth. Evidences of Father 
Rasle’s intelligent planning were manifest here as 
well as at Norridgewock. Outside of the stockade 
stood a large and well-furnished chapel, 30x60 feet 
in size; and near it the ‘‘friar’s house,’’ plainly 
supplied with rude furniture of his own contriv- 
ing. These were set on fire and consumed. A 
vigorous attack was made on the stockade and vil- 
lage at the same time, and they also were soon in 
flames. When morning came, nothing remained 
of the settlement except ashes and embers of the 
ruined buildings. 

The Indians were now so aroused that this 
expedition failed of its principal object. The 
war, however, went on in the usual course of such 
contests, until August 1724, when another expe- 
dition of more than two hundred men was sent 
against Norridgewock. Reliable information had 
been received that but few of the warriors were 
at home, and it was believed that this would be 
a favorable time for the master-stroke of the cam- 
paign. The progress of the English was so rapid 
and quiet that they took the Indians wholly by 
surprise. The first intimation these had of the 
presence of their enemies was the discharge of 
musketry into the open doors and windows of their 
cabins, There were not more than fifty warriors 
in the place at the time. Some of these were killed 
by the first volley. The survivors, hastily seizing 
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their arms, placed themselves between the assail- 
ants and their women and children, and hurried 
them off to the security of the forest. 

And now came the last heroic sacrifice of Father 
Rasle. Knowing that his capture was the prin- 
cipal object of the English, he came out of his 
cabin and quietly advanced toward them. But he 
had decided, if this ruse did not succeed, to draw 
their fire upon himself and thus insure the safety 
of the women and children. Jt was a noble sac- 
rifice, and he made it willingly. Seven Indian 
chiefs, observing his purpose, surrounded him, 
hoping to shield his person from the hostile bul- 
lets. But the same volley that slew him also laid 
them low. They fell in a heap upon his prostrate 


_ form, and died in a vain effort to save the life of 


the only white man they had ever loved. 
Meanwhile the fleeing Indians had gained the 
forest by wading and swimming the river, and 
were for the present in safety. The Massachu- 
setts men, after pillaging the cabins and the 
church, tore down the crucifix and the sacred pic- 
tures, set the buildings on fire, and then retreated 
to the settlements. When the Indians returned to 
bury their dead and dress the wounded, they found 
their homes devastated, and the body of the beloved 
priest so hacked and mutilated as to be almost 
unrecognizable. He had been wounded in many 
places, his scalp torn off, and his mouth crammed 
with mud. These indignities inflamed their savage 
passions, and as they stood and knelt about his 
prostrate form, they lifted their tomahawks and 
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scalping-knives toward heaven and vowed venge- 
ance against the race whose soldiers had done this 
deed. The body of the priest was buried beneath 
the ruins of the altar, where in former times he 
had ministered to them and their children; and 
the warriors hastened to rejoin their countrymen 
in wreaking vengeance on the hated English. 

The war-cloud thickened over Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire. The crack of the musket 
was heard in many places, and the flames of burn- 
ing homes illumined the darkness of the night. 
The offer of bounty for Indian scalps stimulated 
the energy of the white soldier, while the thirst 
for vengeance on the part of the savages nerved 
their arms in wielding the tomahawk and the 
scalping-knife. 

The oldest town in New Hampshire is Dover, 
settled in 1623; on the 27th of June, 1689,—when 
it was quite an old place as towns then counted 
in America,—it became the victim of savage hate. 
Twenty-three of its inhabitants were killed, and 
twenty-nine carried away captives. Some of the 
inhabitants were Quakers, who would neither 


employ firearms in defense of their homes, nor’ 


seek safety within the walls of the garrison house. 
They trusted in Providence for their security; but 
the Indians had no respect for their religious faith, 
and about the time of the death of Father Rasle, 
in 1724, several of the Dover Quakers were mur- 
dered and others carried away and domiciled in 
Canada. But no amount of suffering could lessen 
their trust in Providence or alter their repugnance 
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to war. They carried their faith with them into 
the country of the aliens, and won the respect of 
their enemies by unwavering adherence to prin- 
ciple. 

One of the most daring and successful Indian 
fighters of this period was Captain John Lovewell, 
of Dunstable, Massachusetts. Reared in the midst 
of danger and excitement, he became a noted Ind- 
ian fighter in his early youth, and a leader of 
men before he was fairly grown. It was his chief 
delight to explore the wilderness alone, seeking out 
the lurking-places of savage foes, and either in- 
flicting punishment upon them with his own hand, 
or guiding parties of adventurous spirits like 
himself to places of danger. In December 1724 
he led a party of thirty men away to the northward 
of Winnipesaukee Lake, which was then the utmost 
limit of the border and infested with roving bands 
of vengeance-seeking savages. He broke up sev- 
eral of these bands, and returned with a boy 
prisoner and a scalp. The following February he 
surprised a lurking band of ten Indians near 
Tamworth, New Hampshire, slew the whole party, 
and marched into Dover with their scalps exhibited 
on poles. 

Lovewell’s last and fatal exploit was under- 
taken in April 1725. On this occasion he led a 
party of forty-six men on an expedition against 
the Pickwacket Indians, whose town was located 
on a beautiful sheet of water, a mile wide by two 
and a half in length, in the present township of 
Fryeburg, Maine. The savages had selected this 
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place on‘account of the fishing and hunting facili- 
ties it afforded, and here they established a town 
of considerable importance. Lovewell appreciated 
the fact that he was leading a forlorn hope against 
these Indians, for they could bring into the field 
more than twice the men whom he had in his com- 
mand; and Chief Paugus never slept while an 
enemy was in his country. Therefore, on reach- 
ing Ossipee Lake in New Hampshire, which was 
still some distance from the Indian village, Love- 
well halted and had his men build a temporary 
fortification, to serve as a place of refuge in case 
of disaster. 

Leaving twelve men in the fort, he pushed on 
with the remaining thirty-four to assault the 
Indian town. While pursuing an Indian hunter 
by whom they had been discovered, they fell into 
an ambush, and an assault followed in which eight 
of the thirty-four were killed and three wounded. 
Lovewell fell mortally wounded at the first shot. 
The surviving whites made a final stand on a little 
peninsula jutting out into the lake, and from this 
point of vantage beat off the savages, killing Pau- 
gus with others,’ but with a loss of all save nine 
of their number. These made their way back to 
the settlements, where their heroism was rewarded 


1A stirring legend, once familiar to American schoolboys, related 
how Paugus and one of the white men faced each other at a brookside 
with guns just discharged; the one who should load first would have 
the other’s life: the white man rammed home his charge, struck the 
gun-butt sharply on a stone, making the musket prime itself instead of 
waiting to put priming-powder on the pan, and sent his ball through 
Paugus’ heart as the savage chieftain’s bullet whistled over his head. 
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by the grant of what is now the town of Pembroke, 
1725 New Hampshire. 

The death of Father Rasle and the expeditions 
of Lovewell were the closing events in the war 
with the Abenakis. The loss of their priestly 

Abenaki Cader and their war-chief broke their spirit and 
power clissipated their strength. Both sides were anx- 
troken  jous for peace; and the colonial authorities, know- 

ing that the true seat of war was in Canada, sent 

commissioners thither to confer with Vaudreuil. 

He was then at Montreal, where he received them 

with proverbial French blandness and courtesy. 

Vaudreuil was an accomplished courtier, as well 

as a daring and successful soldier. He professed 

surprise and incredulity when the commissioners 

exhibited his own letters to the priest. He realized 

the embarrassing position in which this guilty cor- 

respondence placed him, and his vexation was 

manifest in his uneasy manner. However willing 

his home government might be to take every 

advantage possible of the English, he knew very 

well that he had rendered the tenure of his own 

position perilous by violating the terms of the 

vau- treaty between France and England. He realized 

ee that in case of trouble between the two countries 

exposed he would be made to bear the blame; and never 

before had his honors seemed to sit so precariously 

on his shoulders. It would not do for those in- 

criminating letters to find their way to France 
through English sources. 

He therefore promised the commissioners full 
reparation, They should have whatever they 
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wanted. Hostages and prisoners captured by the 
Indians should be restored, and peace should now 
take the place of war. The commissioners realized 
the advantage they held over the French com- 
mander. They viewed his embarrassment with 
triumphant exultation. But the influence of the 
Jesuits was all-powerful, and they observed that 
when he returned from a conference with them 
his manner was changed. He no longer made 
fair promises, but diplomacy was substituted for 
candor. 

The commissioners persisted in their demands, 
until the governor finally exerted his influence to 
the extent of securing the release of some of the 
captives, on payment of ransom. He also prom- 
ised to counsel the Indians to cease hostilities and 
make overtures of peace. This agreement he 
evidently carried out, for the warring tribes soon 
afterward sent ambassadors to Massachusetts with 
the pipe of peace. But this was due as much to 
Lovewell’s desolating expeditions, and the vigor- 
ous preparations the colonists were making to 
earry the war into the heart of the Indian country, 
as to any influence that might have been exerted 
by Vaudreuil. A treaty was finally concluded 
near the close of 1725. 

The English now decided to try the effects of 
commerce on the minds of the savages. They 
realized the futility of sending Protestant mis- 
sionaries among them. The Catholic religion had 
taken too strong a hold upon their affections to 
be shaken; and any attempt to change their faith 
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would result in harm. But the Indians had always 
been keenly alive to the advantages of commerce, 
and this now appeared to be the surest means of 
bringing them over to the side of the colonists and 
permanently retaining their friendship. In con- 
formity with this plan, trading-posts were estab- 
lished along the banks of the principal rivers and 
bays, where goods suited to the Indian trade were 
sold for less than cost, while high prices were paid 
for all kinds of peltries. 

This interchange by barter made the trade 
doubly attractive to the red men. The English 
soon drove the French out of the field and monop- 
olized the trade of the savages. This result, how- 
ever, was not accomplished without considerable 
loss, which had to be made up by public contribu- 
tions; but it secured peace and the friendship of 
the savages, and was cheaper and better than war. 
By means of this pacific commercial policy, com- 
parative tranquillity was secured for a period of 
more than twenty years, until the whole continent 
was again thrown into turmoil by the French and 
Indian War, which began in 1755 and lasted until 
1763, if we include the Pontiac sequel. 

Jonathan Belcher, who suéceeded Burnet in 
1729 as governor of Massachusetts, was a native 
of Cambridge, graduate of Harvard, and person- 
ally popular. He inherited a considerable fortune 
from his father, who had been a member of the 
provincial Council. At the age of eighteen, young 
Belcher visited Europe, spending some time at 
Hanover, where he formed an intimate friendship 
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with the future George II. Upon his return to 


America he engaged in trade in Boston, until he 


was sent to England as agent for the colony in 
1729. 

His former friend was now King of England; 
and his friendship for Belcher, together with the 
high reputation which Belcher enjoyed at home, 
led to his appointment to the office of governor to 
succeed Burnet. As a private citizen he had been 
a prerogative man, and when installed in his new 
office he did not hesitate to express his political 
views. During nearly the whole period of his ad- 
ministration he was engaged in quarrels with the 
Assembly over the old controversy of the gov- 
ernor’s salary, the New Hampshire and Maine 
boundary, and the issue of bills of credit. 

During the decade previous to 1740, Massachu- 
setts had lightened the burden of taxation by the 
issue of bills of credit. These had depreciated, and 
had been the cause of many disputes within the 
colony. Royal instructions forbade the governor 
to approve any issue of bills of credit maturing 
later than 1741 unless all outstanding issues were 
redeemed. It speedily became evident that an 
attempt to redeem all of the depreciated paper 
would produce a serious financial crisis, and many 
plans were brought forward to postpone or avert 
the calamity. 

The one popular with the people was the land- 
bank scheme; a revival of the plan proposed in 
1718, whereby a company was to issue its own 
bills, securing them by mortgages on the lands 
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of its stockholders. The Governor and more im- 
portant men of the colony opposed the plan so 
successfully that the English government sup- 
pressed the company by an act of Parliament. 
The friends of the bank now united their efforts 
with other discontented elements in Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire to procure the removal of the 
Governor. He demanded a fixed salary of $5000 
a year, and when the Assembly refused to grant 
it he dissolved that body. He had meanwhile 
endeavored to win members over to his side by a 
judicious distribution of offices, a trick not yet 
forgotten by politicians. 

These causes, together with his habit of too 
freely censuring those who opposed him, made him 
many enemies, and the popular clamor forced his 
removal in 1741. He went directly to England, 
where he found no trouble in vindicating himself 
in the eyes of the King, who in 1747 made him 
governor of New Jersey. Governor Belcher being 
wealthy, and of a liberal turn of mind, spent his 
money lavishly during his administration in Mas- 
sachusetts, and lived in regal style. This did not 
suit the simple tastes of the Puritans, and it had 
something to do with his downfall. But to the 
last he retained the personal esteem of the people. 

William Shirley, who succeeded Belcher as 
gevernor of Massachusetts and New Hampshire, 
was an English lawyer who had lived eight years 
in Boston and practiced in the courts of the 
province. ‘At the time of his appointment in 
1741, he was acting as one of the commissioners 
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for the settlement of the disputed boundary ques- 
tion between Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 
this being the only public duty he had performed 
up to that date. His first term as governor of 
Massachusetts embraced a period of four years, 
ending in 1745. He spent the succeeding eight 
years in Europe, and was one of the commissioners 
to Paris in 1750 to settle the limits of Nova Seotia 
and other matters of colonial controversy. In 1753 
he was reappointed governor of Massachusetts, and 
subsequently heutenant-general, and took a prom- 
inent part in the Seven Years’ War. 

The most brilliant military event in colonial 
history occurred in 1745, during the last year of 
Shirley’s first term as governor of Massachusetts. 
This event was the siege and capture of Louis- 
bourg, on the island of Cape Breton. Since the 
treaty of Utrecht in 1718, Nova Scotia, or Acadia 
as it was called by the French, had been nominally 
in possession of the English; but the greater part 
of the population remained French. By the terms 
of the treaty they were given the privilege of leav- 
ing the country within two years, if they chose to 
do so; but the French colonists were a pastoral 
people, devotedly attached to their humble homes, 
and comparatively few of them took advantage of 
the treaty stipulation to go elsewhere. They pre- 
ferred to remain and submit to the humiliation 
of being governed by an alien power. But they 
declined to take the oath of allegiance, and in 
deference to their patriotic sentiments they were 
allowed merely to swear fidelity to the British 
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king, and were exempted from military service 
against their native country. Hence they came to 
be known as the ‘‘neutral French.’’ They retained 
their national religion, and were permitted to 
have magistrates of their own choosing. In all 
essential respects they were freer under the Eng- 
lish government than they had been under that 
of France, but it galled their pride to submit to a 
people whom they regarded as the traditional 
enemies of their race. Much more potent, how- 
ever, was the fact that the priests never ceased 
instilling into them that it was a sin against God 
and the Church to hold allegiance to a heretic 
State, and coaxing and menacing them to remain 
alien and disloyal. Hence they were always justly 
regarded with distrust by the English, as allies 
of .the enemy; while on their part they made 
no effort to conceal their aversion to the foreign 
conquerors. | 

Quite a number of the more enterprising spirits 
among them abandoned their little farms and 
fishing grounds, and crossing over to Cape Breton 
Island, established new homes there under French 
dominion. This. island is separated from the 
mainland of the peninsula by a narrow channel, 
only a mile wide; and naturally enough there was 
a good deal of visiting and passing to and fro 
between the ‘‘neutral French”’ of Nova Scotia and 
the real French of Cape Breton. There was like- 
wise much intriguing with the Indians, both on 
the island and the peninsula, whereby the natives 
were kept in a disturbed frame of mind, and waged 
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a desultory war on the English settlements during 
nearly the whole period from 17138 to 1745. In fact, 
they prevented the English from extending their 
settlements in that locality. A few small colonies 
had been established at Canso, at Placentia, at 
Port Royal or Annapolis, and a few other points; 
but the English population was so few that the 
peninsula would have been practically uninhab- 
ited except for the neutral French. The latter 
were blamed for these conditions more than they 
deserved, for the principal part of the intriguing 
was done on Cape Breton Island, and in other 
parts of the French dominions. The Acadians, 
with comparatively few exceptions, were willing 
to let things go as they were, without any strenuous 
effort to change them. They were more interested 
in their little farms and their fishing grounds than 
they were in the government that directed their 
destinies. 

But the French government was active in 
fomenting such unrest as it could among its 
former subjects. The Acadians were not only 
encouraged to emigrate to Cape Breton, but new 
colonies were sent thither from the mother country, 
until that island became fairly well peopled with 
French inhabitants. The largest and most flour- 
ishing of these new settlements was called Louis- 
bourg, in honor of the great Louis XIV., who died 
about the time it was founded. This place was 
located on the southeastern coast of Cape Breton 
Island; and here, about 1720 or perhaps a little 
earlier, the French regent decided to establish 
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the greatest fortified post in the New World. He 
would erect an American Gibraltar, that should 
command the Gulf of St. Lawrence and if need 
be the whole eastern coast of the continent. The 
conception of this great fortress was a magnificent 
idea, worthy of the great Louis himself; and it is 
more than probable that he suggested it before his 
death. 

The natural surroundings added greatly to 
the strength of the location. The harbor was an 
extensive landlocked basin, capable of accommo- 
dating all the fleets of France, with an entrance 
only half a mile wide. In the midst of this 
narrow channel lay Goat Island, which was pro- 
tected by a battery of thirty cannon; and on the 
opposite shore another battery was established 
containing the same number of guns. None of 
the wooden war-ships of that time were capable 
of silencing such batteries, or running the gantlet 
between them. The city itself stood on a neck of 
land projecting into the south side of the bay, 
and was protected by a wall forty feet thick at 
the base and from thirty to thirty-six feet high. 
The sweep of the bastions covered every part of 
this immense wall, which was still further strength- 
ened by a ditch eighty feet wide filled with water, 
enough to submerge an army. The works were 
defended by one hundred of the finest cannon of 
that date, besides seventy-six swivels and six mor- 
tars. The French had occupied nearly thirty years 
in building these fortifications, and spent more 
than $5,000,000 upon them. They were planning 
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to dominate the American continent, and when 
the works at Louisbourg were finished they be- 
lieved they had accomplished their purpose. But 
the American colonists came with eighteen old- 
fashioned cannon and three iron mortars, and 
knocked their Gibraltar about their ears as if it 
had been a toy house! 

The French made one fatal mistake. They 
depended too much on the strength of their for- 
tifications and the excellence of their cannon, 
and neglected to man the works properly. At the 
time of the siege there were but about six hundred 
regular soldiers within the fortifications, and one 
thousand Cape Breton militia. The latter, how- 
ever, ought to have been as good soldiers as their 
Massachusetts antagonists, for both sides were 
pioneers and trained in Indian warfare. 

On the 15th of March, 1744, France declared 
war against England, and twenty-five days later 
England responded with a counter-declaration. 
The contest grew out of the mutual jealousies that 
had been inspired by the accession of Maria The- 
resa to the Austrian throne. All Europe was 
in a blaze. Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Sardinia, 
France, and Spain pounced upon various portions 
of the Austrian territory, like a pack of hungry 
wolves, each manifesting a willingness to deter- 
mine the destinies of that nation. 

At that time a French officer named Duquesnel, 
a man of enterprise and daring, was governor of 
Cape Breton Island, with his headquarters at 
Louisbourg. News of the declaration of war came 
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to him before it reached the English colonies, and 
1744 he promptly availed himself of the opportunity to 
strike a blow. It was precisely such an occasion 
as he had longed for. The fortifications at Louis- 
bourg were complete. The old French population 
of Nova Scotia numbered about 16,000 persons, 
French a&nd Duquesne! believed that a successful venture 
tetas on his part would bring all the fighting men among 
invasion these people to his standard. The English had a 
ce small garrison, with a governor and a council, at 
Annapolis; and another little settlement of fisher- 
men had been formed at Canso, on the southeastern 
extremity of Nova Scotia. A small stockaded fort, 
intended only to resist Indian musketry, and a 
slender detachment from the garrison at Annap- 
olis, were the only obstacles in the way, and these 
were barely enough to give zest to the enterprise. 
So, before the colonists had any intimation of 
the existence of war, Duquesnel despatched a fleet 
of small war-ships with nine hundred men on 
board, and captured the fort at Canso. It was a 
holiday trip for the French, in which no one was 
hurt. The little garrison of eighty men was 
wholly unprepared for the attack, and they were - 
carried away as prisoners of war to Louisbourg. 
It was eighty against nine hundred, besides the 
war-ships. The stockade and group of fishermen’s 
huts were given to the flames, and the place that 
had so lately been a promising English settlement 
became once more a desolation. 
The success at Canso induced Duquesnel to 
extend his efforts at conquest; and he accordingly 
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sent expeditions against Placentia in Newfound- 
land, and Annapolis the capital of Nova Scotia. 
But the English by this time had heard of the war, 
and were ready. Governor Shirley had sent rein- 
forcements to Annapolis, and at both places the 
works were put in such fighting trim as the short- 
ness of the time would allow. An attack was made 
on the fort at Annapolis by a combined force of 
French and Indians, the latter being accompanied 
and encouraged by their missionary, La Loutre. 
The assault was determined and desperate, for 
religious enthusiasm nerved the arms and animated 
the breasts of the warriors; but it failed. The 
French and Indians were driven away with heavy 
loss, and retreated in dismay. The English col- 
onists were better fighters than their enemy had 
supposed. 


The attack on Placentia met with a similar ° 


result. The French were defeated, and returned 
to the protection of their fortifications at Louis- 
bourg with a new conception of the magnitude 
of the enterprise they had undertaken. Duquesnel 
now decided on a different course. Instead of at- 
tacking the English land garrisons, he sent his 
armed ships out to capture their merchantmen 
and fishing vessels. In this endeavor he was suc- 
cessful, for the English boats were not prepared 
to resist. All the captured vessels were brought 
into Louisbourg and condemned as prizes of war, 
while the sailors were added to the number of pris- 
oners confined in.the castle. In this way the fish- 
ing and maritime interests of the English were 
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paralyzed during the summer and fall of 1744. 
Governor Shirley appealed to England for assist- 
ance, but the mother country had as much as she 
could attend to on her own side of the water. An 
English fleet under Commodore Warren was sta- 
tioned in the West Indies, but it was alleged that 
those ships could not be spared from the protec- 
tion of the islands. 

When these events became known in New 
England, the people were aroused to a high pitch 
of indignation against the French, and a zealous 
war spirit was developed in all parts of the coun- 
try. The fishermen and merchant traders, whose 
business had been ruined, were emphatic in their 
demand for war and the protection of their in- 
terests. 

_ Toward the end of the year, the officers and 
men who had been imprisoned at Louisbourg were 
released and sent to Boston on parole. From these 
men it was learned that Duquesnel had recently 
died; that he had been succeeded by an old general 
of but little intelligence or capacity; that the gar- 
rison at Louisbourg was weak, consisting of not 
more than six hundred regulars, with nine hun- 
dred or a thousand Cape Breton militia disposed 
to be mutinous; that the fortifications in many 
places were dilapidated and falling into decay; 
and that Duvivier had been hastily dispatched to 
France with an appeal for immediate succor. It 
seems that the failure of their efforts against 
Annapolis and Placentia had thrown the French 
into a panic, and they were already trembling with 
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apprehension of the capture of their American 
Gibraltar. 

Among the paroled prisoners were several com- 
petent engineers, who furnished Governor Shirley 
with accurate drawings of the fortifications and 
the entrance to the harbor. By means of these 
drawings, and other information that he obtained 
from them, the governor was enabled to plan a 
campaign against Louisbourg which he confidently 
believed would be crowned with success. As he 
studied the plan, he became enthusiastic regarding 
its practicability; while the magnitude of the un- 
dertaking, and the splendor of the achievement in 
case of victory, were of the very essence of its 
desirability. He therefore notified the members 
of the Assembly, which was then in session, that 
he desired to submit an important proposition to 
them, under oath that they would not reveal it. 
Such a request was unusual, and even ex- 
traordinary; but they had full confidence in the 
Governor’s integrity and patriotism, and they ac- 
cordingly bound themselves to secrecy as he had 
requested. When he stated his proposition they 
were amazed. When they had partly recovered 
their composure, they declared that the plan was 
wholly unfeasible. If all the colonies were united, 
they said, they could not hope to reduce so strong 
a place as Louisbourg, and for the New England 
provinces to attempt the enterprise alone would 
be nothing short of madness. 

But the Governor persisted, and soon won over 
some of the strongest members to his side. The 
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debate lasted for several days, the Governor’s side 
gaining strength all the time. News of what had 
been debated in the secret sessions of the Assembly 
spread through Boston and the surrounding coun- 
try. The people were eager for war, and the 
boldness of the Governor’s proposition caught 
their fancy and aroused their enthusiasm. But 
after several days’ debate the question was sub- 
mitted to a committee, which reported adversely. 

The matter, however, was not suffered to rest. 
The Governor appealed to the people; and at his 
suggestion a number of the leading men of Boston, 
and nearly all the merchants of Salem and Marble- 
head, sent petitions earnestly entreating the As- 
sembly to save the fisheries and commerce of the 
colonies from ruin by consenting to the expedition. 
The question was accordingly reopened, and after 
being again thoroughly debated was carried by a 
majority of one. Even this slender majority was 
due to an accident. Andrew Oliver,’ one of the 


1Oliver subsequently made himself notorious in connection with 
the preliminary events of the Revolution. When Parliament passed. 
the Stamp Act he accepted the position of stamp distributor, and thus 
became odious to his fellow-citizens. He was afterward re-elected to 
the Council by a bare majority; and on the 14th of August in 1765 the 
people hanged him in effigy on the “ Liberty Tree,’’ between the forms 
of Lord Bute and George Grenville, the reputed author of the Stamp 
Act. The same evening the populace, with cries of ‘- Liberty, property, 
and no stamps!’’ demolished a building that was in course of construc- 
tion for a stamp office. The next morning Oliver publicly signed a 
pledge that he would not act as a stamp officer. A few months later, 
when it was rumored that he intended to enforce the Stamp Act, the 
Sons of Liberty marched him to the Liberty Tree, and there compelled 
him to swear, before justice of the peace Richard Dana, that he would 
never directly or indirectly take measures for the enforcement of the 
hateful Stamp Act. He subsequently wrote letters to prominent mem- 
bers of the administration in London, recommending the sending of 
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members, while on his way to the meeting of the 
Assembly, intending to vote against the measure, 
fell and broke his leg. The accident seemed provi- 
dential, for it prevented the defeat of the most 
splendid single achievement of the colonies. Even 
then the measure was saved by the vote of the 
Speaker. 

An express was sent to Commodore Warren in 
the West Indies, inviting him to join the expedi- 
tion; but while he was disposed personally to do 
so, he did not feel justified in leaving his regular 
station without orders from England. Fortu- 
nately, those came in time to enable him to join 
the colonists at Canso, and his fleet rendered ma- 
terial service to their cause during the progress of 
the siege. 

The little colonial army of fishermen, farmers, 
tradesmen, and mechanics was placed under com- 
mand of William Pepperrell, a wealthy merchant 
of Kittery, Maine, and a colonel in the Massachu- 
setts militia. Lieutenant-Governor Roger Wol- 
cott, who had come at the head of the Connecticut 
militia, was made second in command, with the 
title of major-general. 

William Pepperrell was a man of extraordi- 
nary ability. He was the Washington of New 
England, whose fame was eclipsed only by that 


of the great Revolutionary leader whose career | 


troops to America, part of the famous ‘‘ Hutchinson correspondence ’’; 
and when he died in 1774, popular feeling against him had become so 
intense that a mob attended upon his interment and hurrahed at the 
entombing of his body, and at night a coffin and insignia of infamy 
were exhibited in a public window in Boston. 
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followed so closely upon his own. At the age of 
twenty-one he was appointed captain of a com- 
pany of cavalry, and was soon afterward promoted, 
first to major, and then to lieutenant-colonel. On 
reaching his thirtieth year he was made a full 
colonel, and placed in command of all the militia 
operating in the district of Maine. Like Wash- 
ington, he won reputation in the Indian wars, and 
in 1726 he was elected to represent Kittery in 
the Massachusetts Assembly. The following year 
he became a member of the Council; and in 1730 
Governor Belcher appointed him chief justice of 
the Court of Common Pleas, a position which he 
held until his death. 

When the expedition against Louisbourg was 
organized, Judge Pepperrell contributed $25,000 
from his own fortune to aid in arming and equip- 
ping the soldiers, and was chosen commander-in- 
chief. After the victory George II. made him a 
baronet, and he thus became the first native-born 
American to receive that distinction. He was re- 
garded in his time as the richest man in New 
England. His estates were valued at more than 
$1,000,000, and were so extensive that he could 
perform a day’s journey in riding across his own 
territory. When at home in Kittery he lived in 
baronial style. His servants and slaves were num- 
bered by scores, he rode in a coach-and-six, and 
on the river he had a stately barge manned by a 
erew of Africans dressed in showy uniforms. His 
own dress was of the latest eut and fashion, com- 
posed of fine searlet cloth and trimmed with rich 
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gold-lace. He entertained with the most lavish 
hospitality, was extraordinarily generous in his 
contributions to charitable and benevolent objects, 
and was universally popular with all classes of 
the people. 

Such were the men and the commanders who 
composed the colonial army that set out to capture 
the American Gibraltar. 

While the preparations were under way, Pep- 
perrell sought counsel of the great revivalist, 
George Whitefield, who was then a guest at his 
house. It seems that the leader was oppressed 
with the magnitude of the undertaking, and in 
doubt as to its outcome. Whitefield admitted that 
the scheme did not look promising. If it failed, 
the widows and orphans of the slain would re- 
proach the leader ; if it succeeded, he would become 
an object of envy and malice. The safer plan was 
to remain at home and let some other man com- 
mand the expedition; but if he decided to go, it 
must be with a motive so pure and strong as to 
deserve success. When Pepperrell finally decided 
to accept the responsibility of commanding the 
expedition, he asked Whitefield to give him a motto 
for his flag; whereupon the eminent divine sug- 
gested, “Nil Desperandum, Christo Duce,” ‘*Noth- 
ing is to be despaired of, with Christ for the 
leader.’’ The motto was accepted and emblazoned 


on the flag of the New Hampshire men; and many 


enlisted in that regiment with the same spirit as 
if going on a new Crusade—as indeed they were, 
for supremacy of Protestantism in North America. 
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Seth Pomeroy, then a major in one of the Mas- 
sachusetts regiments, and who thirty years later 
was appointed a major-general in the Continental 
army for his gallantry at Bunker Hill, wrote home 
to his wife from before the walls of the fortress, 
‘“‘It looks as if our campaign would last long; but 
J am willing to stay till God’s time comes to deliver 
the city into our hands.’’ His wife was equally 
pious and cheerful. ‘‘Suffer no anxious thought 
to rest in your mind about me,”’ she wrote in reply. 
‘The whole town is much engaged with concern 
for the expedition, how Providence will order the 
affair, for which religious meetings every week are 
maintained. I leave you in the hand of God.”’ 

So great was the enthusiasm at Kittery, the 
home of the commander, that nearly every man 
in the place capable of bearing arms joined the 
ranks. Only eight weeks were oceupied in enlist- 
ing the men and organizing the regiments. 

At length a fleet of one hundred small vessels 
was collected at Nantasket Roads; a day of fasting 
and prayer was ordered throughout the province 
of Massachusetts, and one evening of each week 
was set aside to be devoted to special prayer for 
the success of the expedition. 

The Massachusetts regiments sailed on the 24th 
of March for the general rendezvous at Canso. 
The New Hampshire regiment, eager for the fray, 
had already preceded them; and the men of Con- 
necticut soon followed those of Massachusetts. It 
was the 10th of April when the latter reached 
Canso; and here they were detained many days 
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on account of the ice-floes that were heaped up 
in the bays of Cape Breton Island. No ship could 
penetrate the ice, and the men could do nothing 
but wait until the sun dissolved it. On the 23d 
of April a fleet of war-ships was observed ap- 
proaching from the southwest, and a good deal of 
apprehension was felt until the vessels came near 
enough to show the British flag flying from their 
mastheads. It proved to be the fleet of Commo- 
dore Warren, from the West Indies. He had 
received orders from home to aid the colonists in 
their venture against Louisbourg, and had sailed 
for Boston; but meeting a merchant ship on the 
way, he was told that the expedition had already 
started. He then changed his course and came 
directly to Canso, arriving just in time to inspire 
the New-Englanders with fresh courage and en- 
thusiasm. The next day the Connecticut forces 
arrived in nine ships, and were greeted with loud 
cheering by the united army. 

By the 30th of April the ice had diminished 
sufficiently to enable the troops to effect a landing. 
Up to this time not a single French vessel of any 
kind had been observed, and the first intimation 
the garrison at Louisbourg had of the approach 
of the expedition was the appearance of a great 
fleet of more than one hundred ships in the bay 
of Gabarus, just south of the fortifications. The 
French were taken completely by surprise, and 
thrown into a panic by the formidable aspect of 
the moving forest of masts and sails. The colo- 
nists made a feint of landing at a certain point; 
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and having drawn the enemy there to oppose them, 
they suddenly set one-half their army ashore at 
another place, where there was no opposition. By 
the end of the second day the whole expedition 
had safely landed. 

During the following night Lieutenant-Colonel 
William Vaughan, of the New Hampshire regi- 
ment, led a detachment composed principally of 
his own men around the city to the northeastern 
part of the bay of Louisbourg, where he captured 
several large warehouses filled with brandy, wine, 
and other inflammable stores. This was a daring 
movement, and it proved to be one of the most 
brilliant and successful events of the siege. The 
warehouses were located near one of the great 
batteries, and as the town and all its fortifications 
lay between that point and the American army, 
the French had no expectation of an attack in that 
quarter. As soon as the warehouses were in their 
possession Vaughan directed his men to apply the 
torch, and almost instantly the spirits burst into 
leaping columns of flame and dense clouds of 
black smoke. All who have witnessed the alarm- 
ing aspect of a great conflagration at night can 
appreciate the feelings of the French. Dismayed 
by the supposition that the Americans had sur- 
rounded them and were about to attack from the 
rear, the men at the battery spiked their guns, 
threw their powder into a well, and taking to 
their boats, fled across the bay to the city. 

At daylight Vaughan reconnoitred the battery 
with thirteen men, and finding it deserted, took 
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possession. Having no flag to mark their capture, 
one of the men pulled off his coat, and holding 
it in his teeth, climbed to the top of the flag-staff 
and nailed it fast there. The French, now per- 
ceiving that they had fled from a phantom, sent 
a detachment of one hundred men to dislodge 


Vaughan and his little band of thirteen heroes. 


But the Americans met them at the water’s edge 
and held them back until reinforcements came. 

During the night Vaughan had notified his 
commander of his acquisition, in the following 
terms: ‘‘May it please your honor to be informed 
that by the grace of God and thirteen men, I en- 
tered the royal battery about nine o’clock, and am 
waiting for a reinforcement and a flag.’’ The 
flag and the reinforcements were both promptly 
forthcoming, and Vaughan held the battery 
throughout the remainder of the siege. As soon 
as the spiked guns could be drilled—which was 
done by Major Seth Pomeroy, a gunsmith by trade, 
and in charge of twenty-five smiths reserved for 
that line of duty—they were turned on the city, 
and. proved effective instruments of destruction 
in the hands of the Americans. 

There was little in the way of discipline among 
the men, and no regularity in the progress of the 
siege; and yet it could hardly have been conducted 
more successfully by a thoroughly trained army. 
The soldiers laughed at technical military terms, 
and made jest of zigzags and parallels; but they 
performed with remarkable spirit whatever duty 
was assigned to them. Fascine batteries were 
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erected to the west and southwest of the city, to 
which cannon had to be conveyed over bogs and 
morasses impassable for wheels. Sledges were 
constructed for this purpose, which the men 
dragged by ropes and straps over their shoulders, 
while they waded in mud and ooze to their knees. 
This disagreeable duty was performed with shouts 
of laughter as if it had been a frolic. There were 
many young men in the army, mere boys, and it 
was indeed a grand frolic for them. They had 
no regular encampment, but slept on the ground 
in huts made of turf and brush. Fortunately, 
the weather was mild and clear during the entire 
siege, for otherwise the army would have suffered 
greatly from the unaccustomed exposure of the 
men. When not on duty they spent the day in 
various amusements—fishing, wrestling, racing, 
shooting at marks, and chasing the cannon-balls 
fired at them from the enemy’s guns. 

Toward the end of May the Vigilant, a French 
war-ship of sixty-four guns, and having on board 
five hundred and sixty men and a large quantity 
of military stores, was decoyed by one of the 
smaller American vessels into the midst of Com- 
modore Warren’s fleet, and captured after a 
spirited action of several hours. The Frenchman 


- fought gallantly, but was overpowered by superior 


numbers. This engagement took place within 
plain view of the besieged garrison, and the result 
had a very dispiriting effect on them. 

The English fleet was soon afterward strength- 
ened by the arrival of fresh ships; on which their 
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operations both by sea and land were pushed with 
renewed energy. The battery on the island, at 
the entrance of the harbor, was silenced by the 
siege works; the circular battery on shore was 
nearly destroyed; and trenches were advanced to 
within two hundred yards of the fortifications, 
from which cannon steadily pounded the walls of 
the city. No breach had yet been made, but the 
town and garrison had suffered severely from 
bombs and round-shot. At length it was deter- 
mined, at a council of war between the commanders 
of the fleet and army, to make a combined assault 
on the 29th of June; but the French commander, 
learning of their purpose, sent a flag of truce with 
proposals for capitulation. These were accepted, 
and the surrender took place June 28. 

The capture came at a most opportune time 
for the besiegers. Their powder was almost ex- 
hausted, and sickness was beginning to spread 
among the men. But victory brought health and 
happiness. As they marched into the city, and 
for the first time saw the thickness of the walls 
and the general strength of the fortifications, they 
were astonished at their own achievements. 
‘‘Surely,’’ said these pious New-Englanders, ‘‘God 
has gone out of the way of his common providence, 
in a remarkable and almost miraculous manner, to 
incline the hearts of the French to deliver into our 
hands so formidable a position.’’ They attributed 
their victory to the interposition of a higher power, 
and unhesitatingly proclaimed that it was a tri- 
umph of the true religion over the false. There 
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was a large truth in this, though not just as they 
meant it. 

Some of the results were indeed remarkable. 
Although the French were well protected by their 


. works, and possessed a vast superiority in weight 


and character of artillery, they had 300 men killed 
during the siege, while the Americans lost but 130. 
The French surrendered 650 regular troops, 1300 
Breton militia, and about 600 sailors and mari- 
ners; while their loss in cannon, military stores, 
and other public property was enormous. All the 
captured soldiers and about 2000 of the inhabit- 
ants were sent to France. 

The Americans remained in possession of the 
place about a year, and during this time the French 
flag was kept constantly flying from the ramparts, 
as a decoy for vessels of that nation which were 
expected to arrive. In this way many ships that 
had not heard of the reduction of the fortress 
were lured into the trap and captured. The value 
of all the prizes secured exceeded $5,000,000. 

Governor Shirley came over from Boston soon 
after the surrender, and received the keys of the 
city from General Pepperrell. Both of these gen- 
tlemen were soon afterward commissioned as 
colonels in the British regular army, while Com- 
modore Warren was promoted to be an admiral. 
England went wild with joy over the result. Bells 
were rung, great bonfires were kindled, cannon 
were fired, and for a week or two—until the land- 
ing of the Young Pretender gave them something 
quite else to think of—the inhabitants of the 
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island did little else but congratulate themselves 
and their countrymen over the great victory. In- 
deed, all Europe was astonished, for the belief had 
prevailed that there were not men enough in 
America to capture Louisbourg. When it became 
known that the result had been achieved by a little 
army of less than four thousand New England 
boys, led by a militia colonel who had never before 
heard the sound of hostile cannon, the astonish- 
ment developed into amazement. 

In fact, Europe made more noise over the 
victory than the men who had won it, and who 
attributed all the glory to God. The church bells 
throughout New England were rung, and there 
were sermons and services of thanksgiving; but 
there was no vain exultation or idle boasting. The 
victors undoubtedly appreciated the magnitude 
of their achievement, but they were in no sense 
vainglorious. On the contrary, they appeared to be 
subdued by the very grandeur of their victory.’ 

1 Witness the following incident:—Samuel Moody, one of the 
noted divines of Massachusetts, had joined the expedition as senior 
chaplain, and was entitled by virtue of his office to say grace 
at the general’s table. On such occasions it was his custom to give 
a long address, covering the whole range of providential possi- 
bilities, and returning thanks for every conceivable blessing. The 
delivery of such an address usually occupied nearly as much time 
as a modern sermon: and no matter how hungry the expectant 
guests might be, they were compelled to sit and wait patiently 
until the harangue ended; for the parson had a very uncertain 
temper, and none who knew him were bold enough to remonstrate 
against his well-known weakness. The day following the surrender 
General Pepperrell gave a dinner in honor of the event, to which 
the French officers and prominent citizens were invited. The Ameri- 
can officers dreaded the approach of the dinner hour; for it was 
supposed that Parson Moody, inspired by the surroundings, would 
afflict the guests with a grace of more than ordinary length. They 


were agreeably surprised, however, when he arose and said, simply: 
“QO Lord, we have so many things to thank thee for, that time will 
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Three years afterward, when General Pepper- 
rell visited London, he was knighted by George 
iT., and at Pitt’s suggestion he was made a lieu- 
tenant-general. The city of London also pre- 
sented him with a silver table and a service of 
massive plate. Yet when it came to the distribu- 
tion of other honors and the bestowal of simple 
justice, the Americans were neglected. In all sub- 
stantial results their victory was barren; but it 
gave them experience in warfare, and created a 
self-confidence that served them well in the greater 
events of the future. Some of the same old drums 
that beat on the triumphal entry of the colonists 
at Louisbourg, beat again at Bunker Hill thirty 
years afterward; and Richard Gridley,’ who 


be infinitely too short to do it; we must therefore leave it for the 
work of eternity. Bless our food and fellowship on this joyful 
occasion, for the sake of Christ our Lord. Amen.” 


1Richard Gridley was a son of the distinguished lawyer, Jeremiah 
Gridley, and was born in Boston on the 3d of January, 1711. On arriv- 
ing at manhood he chose the army as his profession, and gained a great 
reputation as an artillerist. He was Pepperrell’s chief engineer at the 
siege of Louisbourg, and the following year he was made chief engineer 
and colonel of infantry in the British army. He participated in the 
expeditions against Crown Point under Winslow, and planned the fort- 
ifications on Lake George. He served under Amherst in 1758, and 
fought with Wolfe on the plains of Abraham. At the close of the 
Seven Years’ War the British government rewarded his services by a 
gift of one of the Magdalen Islands, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, with 
half-pay for life. At the commencement of the Revolution he espoused 
the patriot cause, although by so doing he forfeited his pension and 
possessions. He was appointed chief engineer and commander of the 
Continental artillery at Cambridge, and planned and superintended the 
construction of the works on Bunker Hill the night before the battle. 
During the engagement he was exposed to the severest fire of the enemy, 
and was wounded. After Washington’s arrival at Oambridge, Grid- 
ley superintended the construction of the fortifications that hemmed 
Boston in; the next September he was commissioned major-general, 
and commanded the Continental artillery until the British evacuation. 
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planned Pepperrell’s batteries around Louisbourg, 
laid out the works for the American patriots on 
Bunker Hill in 1775. The prize money for the 
captured French ships amounted to more than 
$3,000,000, but no part of this vast sum was dis- 
tributed among the colonials. General Pepperrell 
contended for an equal share for his soldiers, to 
which they were justly entitled; but the whole 
amount was given to Commodore Warren and his 
Finglish sailors. Even the great fortress and the 
rich territory which their valor had won were 
taken from them by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle 
in 1748, and restored to France. And when, as 
one of the results of this peace, the New England 
troops were disbanded, their general had to furnish 
the means from his own private purse to bring 
them home. A year after the treaty of peace, 
Parliament grudgingly voted less than a million 
dollars to reimburse the colonists for their ex- 
penses in the war, a sum entirely out of proportion 
to the amount they had actually paid out. 
While Europe was astonished at the achieve- 
ment of the colonies, France was amazed and in- 
furiated. Duvivier brought the first news of the 
disaster to the French arms in America. He had 
been dispatched with a squadron of seven ships 
to the relief of Louisbourg; but in mid-ocean he 
captured an English vessel having on board Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Clarke of New York, from whom 
he learned the astounding news that the great 
French fortress was then in possession of the colo- 
nists. Duvivier returned at once to his native 
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country, where the evil tidings that he bore spread 
over the kingdom. The nation was intensely agi- 
tated. Revenge on a gigantic scale was planned. 
France would recover not only the lost province 
of Cape Breton, but she would conquer all the 
English colonies in America and add them to her 
dominions. The whole country, from Maine to 
Georgia, should be French territory. 

Swift messengers were dispatched to the 
French colonies in America, and an army of two 
thousand Canadians and Indians was organized, 
to act in concert with a much larger force of 
veteran French troops that were to be sent from 
the parent country. Preparations were pushed 
with vigor. All probable contingencies were con- 
sidered, and ample arrangements made to meet 


them. Eleven sixty-four gun ships, and thirty 


smaller vessels carrying from ten to thirty guns 
each, were set aside for the American expedition, 
and refurnished and put in thorough condition. 
Besides this great fleet of war vessels, there were 
transports enough to carry an army of three thou- 
sand men with all their arms and equipments; and 
four additional men-of-war were to be picked up 
in the West Indies. This great French armada 
sailed early in the summer of 1746. 

The Americans heard of its coming. They also 
knew about the preparations that were going on 
in Canada. Word had been received from England 
that Boston was to be bombarded and the whole 
eastern coast ravaged. Meanwhile Governor Shir- © 
ley had been urging the home government to send 
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a fleet and army to co-operate with the colonists, 
not only in holding and protecting Cape Breton 
Island and Nova Scotia, but to wrest all the Ca- 
nadian possessions from France, and thus forever 
end the contest that had been going on for more 
than a century between the two powers. The plan 
was approved by the English ministry. They 
promised to send an army and a fleet of thirty 
ships; but meanwhile the colonists were instructed 
to organize and drill an army of their own. Cir- 
cular letters to this effect were sent to nearly all 
the colonial governors. 

The response was commendably prompt. Mas- 
sachusetts alone had in the field 3500 men, thor- 
oughly organized and equipped, before the ice was 
out of Boston harbor. Connecticut and New 
Hampshire increased the number by 1500, and 
New York supplied 1600 more. Rhode Island, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, 
and the Carolinas all furnished their quotas. The 
delightful logic by which the Pennsylvania Qua- 
kers reconciled their religion with their patriotism 
has been told under that colony. About 10,000 
men were thus organized and ready for action be- 
fore the sailing of the French fleet from Rochelle. 

After all the preparations by the colonies, the 
promised British fleet and army never appeared 
in American waters. Governor Shirley, at length 
despairing of the promised assistance, determined 
to attack some part of the French possessions with 
the colonial forces. Crown Point, on Lake Cham- 
plain, was the first place selected. But before this 
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plan could be matured, information of a startling 
nature was received from Nova Scotia. A large 
French fleet had arrived and anchored in Chebucto 
Bay in that province, having on board a thoroughly 
equipped army of 3000-troops. This force, added 
to the one already organized in Canada, amounted 
to more than one-half of the entire colonial army, 
without making any allowance for detachments to 
garrison the numerous forts along the coast. The 
little American army of less than 10,000 men was 
scarcely sufficient even for this duty, in face of the 
force that France was preparing to hurl against 
the seaport towns. <A strong reinforcement for the 
French was also expected daily from the West 
Indies. 

A momentary panic spread over the New Eng- 
land provinces. It was well known that the first 
blow was intended for them, and they felt that 
they were in no condition to receive it. But the 
imminence and threatening character of the dan- 
ger soon brought out a revival of courage. Within 
a few days 6400 militia marched into Boston and 
joined the forces already there; and Connecticut 
sent word that if they were needed she was ready 
to supply 6000 more. Armed men seemed to rise 
up out of the ground. There were already men 
enough at hand to repel the threatened invasion, 
with apparently unlimited numbers to draw upon 
in case of need. Never before had the colonists 
witnessed so grand a demonstration of their power ; 
and it came to them like a revelation. Fortifica- 
tions along the coast were now repaired, extended, 
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and strengthened; and many new forts were con- 
structed at places that had previously been unpro- 
tected. If the French had come, they would have 
met a warm reception. 

Jt was still believed that the promised English 
fleet and army were on the way to America; and 
relying upon the promises of the ministry, Gov- 
ernor Shirley sent assurances to that effect to the 
garrison at Louisbourg. He urged them to be 
of good cheer, for not only was the English fleet 
expected daily, but he was also preparing to send 
them a reinforcement of colonials. 

Fortunately this dispatch fell into the hands 
of the French commanders at Chebucto, and it 
threw them into consternation. Their fleet had 
encountered severe storms on the way over, and 
several vessels had been wrecked. Some of the 
ships that had been separated in the storm 
had not yet arrived. They might never be heard 
from again. A pestilential fever had broken out 
among the soldiers, from which several hundred 
died, and the remainder were so disheartened as 
to be almost unfit for duty. Disaster had attended 
the expedition from its inception. 

The commanders were at variance as to whether 
they should remain or return to France; and in 
the midst of the confusion D’Anville, who was at 
the head of the expedition, suddenly died. By 
some his death was attributed to apoplexy; but 
others contended that he had wilfully taken poi- 
son to escape the censure which he knew awaited 
him. D’Estournelles, his successor, had scarcely 
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assumed command when he received word that the 
expected reinforcement of French ships from the 
West Indies had returned home. He thereupon 
called a council of his officers, and proposed that 
they should pursue the same course; but when they 
declined to act upon his advice, he drew his sword 
and threw himself upon its upturned point, in 
emulation of the heroes of ancient history. 

But this sacrifice did not end the disasters that 
attended the French army and fleet. Another 
tempest arose and swept the ocean. It raged for 
many days, and the ships were driven far apart. 
Having no means of communication, and the men 
on each vessel supposing the others were lost, the 
crippled ships turned their prows homeward, and 
one by one they sailed into the harbors of France. 
In all these events the pious New-Englanders 
firmly believed that they beheld the hand of Provi- 
dence. God was on their side, and he had sent the 
tempest and the whirlwind to scatter and confound 
their enemies. 

Thus matters went along until the summer of 
1747, when the colonists met with a serious dis- 
aster in Nova Scotia. A considerable body of 
Canadian troops had established themselves there. 
They were attacked by a Massachusetts regiment, 
which, after one of the hottest fights of that gen- 
eration, was defeated and captured. This was a 
severe blow to the New-Englanders; but it soon 
had its compensation in a brilliant victory for the 
Finglish arms on the sea. France bad been suc- 
cessful in the war then raging in Europe, and 
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her government accordingly determined to make 
another effort to recover the ground it had lost in 
America. A new fleet of nine large ships was 
prepared, carrying over 3000 men and 420 guns. 
It sailed the last of April 1747, with orders to 
subdue English America; but off Cape Finisterre, 
on May 3, it encountered the English fleet under 
Admirals Anson and Warren, and after a desper- 
ate engagement was defeated and captured. 

As soon as the commander of the Canadian 
troops in Nova Scotia learned of this disaster, 
he abandoned that province and marched his men 
back home. There he resumed the old plan -of 
leading bands of French and Indians across the 
border to harass the English settlements. So fre- 
quent were these incursions, and so much were 
they dreaded, that the people of New Hampshire 
adopted the expedient of fortifying their homes, 
and never venturing abroad without arms in their 
hands. Many plantations were desolated, while 
their owners were either massacred or carried into 
captivity. But it was observed that the Indians 
at this period were far less cruel and sanguinary 
than they had been in former wars. Their savage 
natures had been softened either by the religion 
taught them by the French priests, or by their 
long intercourse with the English settlers. 

At length the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle restored 
peace once more to the contending nations of Eu- 
rope, and afforded a breathing-spell to the Ameri- 
ean colonies. The proposal for peace came from 
the French monarch, who saw the principal part 
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of his fleet in the possession of the Huglish, and 
his kingdom brought to the verge of bankruptcy. 
England had gained no substantial benefits, and 
was likewise anxious for peace. 

The peace congress met in Aix-la-Chapelle in 
April 1748, and by the 18th of October they came 
to an understanding and the treaty was signed. 
By the terms of the treaty the English conquests 
in America were to be restored to the original 
owners. This was a heavy blow to the hopes and 
ambitions of the New-Englanders. It meant the 
ignominious surrender of everything that had been 
acquired by their valor and the expenditure of 
their blood and treasure. The British flag was 
hauled down from the battlements of Louisbourg, 
and that fortress was restored to France, to be 
rebuilt and enlarged and strengthened for the next 
contest. Cape Breton was also surrendered, and 
became once more French territory; this although 
the English Lord of the Admiralty had declared 
that ‘‘if France were master of Portsmouth, he 
would hang the man who should give Cape Breton 
in exchange.”’ 

The disgraceful termination of the war was a 
bitter disappointment to the New-Englanders, who 
returned to Boston with downcast looks and their 
flags drabbled in the dust of humiliation. It is 
well to remember also, when the expenditures of 
British blood and treasure in defending the col- 
onies from the French are brought forward, that 
it was expended solely to further British political 
interests in Hurope, and that colonial interests 
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were sacrificed without hesitation when they con- 
flicted with the paltriest ends to be gained there. 

In November 1747 an incident occurred in Bos- 
ton which showed the temper of the people, and 
developed a principle that sixty-five years after- 
ward became the inspiring cause of our second 
war with England. At that time an English fleet 
lay in the lower bay, opposite Nantasket, under 
command of Admiral Sir Charles Knowles, who 
has been described as ‘‘an officer without resolu- 
tion and a man without veracity.’’ At any rate, 
it was a fortunate thing for Knowles that this in- 
cident occurred,—if indeed an ill memory is better 
than none,—for without it he would have been 
nameless in the history of our country. Several 
seamen having deserted from his ships, Knowles 
sought to supply their places by sending armed 
boats, at an early hour in the morning, among the 
vessels lying in the bay, and forcibly impressing 
a large number of sailors. He also swept the 
wharves of warehousemen, apprentices, sail-mak- 
ers, and landsmen. This was the common custom 
for replenishing the crews of English ships at that 
date; but the colonists were especially exempt from 
such impressments by a statute enacted during the 
reign of Queen Anne. Knowles either was not 
familiar with this statute, or he cared nothing for 
is provisions. He needed the men, and he took 
them; just as he had been in the habit of doing in 
other parts of the British realms. 

As soon as the outrage became known, the 
townspeople were transported with rage. Excited 
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mobs quickly filled the streets. They were armed 
47 with sticks and stones, and such other weapons as 
they could lay their hands upon at the moment. 
Mob Some, armed with guns, surrounded Governor 
oe Shirley’s house, where a number of officers of the 
impress) Squadron had assembled. Observing the threat- 
ment ening aspect of the mob, the officers armed them- 
selves with muskets and blunderbusses, and a mur- 
derous conflict seemed imminent. At this moment 
a feature of comedy was injected into the proceed- 
ings, and it very likely prevented the enactment of ' 
a frightful tragedy. So little does it require to 
change the destinies of men! A deputy sheriff ap- 
peared upon the scene and commanded the peace. 
Comic ‘The rioters laughed at his impudence, and the 
interlude diversion restored their good-humor. They carried 
him off and set him in the stocks, where the rabble 
came to mock and jeer. 

This trifling incident restored order for the time 
being; but the besieged officers were not permitted 
to return to their ships. The mob had decided to 
retain them as hostages. As night came on the fury 

Mob de- of the populace increased. A large body of rioters 
releaseof gathered around the town-hall, where the General 
Pressed Court was sitting, and demanded the restoration 
eof the men who had been impressed. Governor 
Shirley appeared on the balcony and addressed 

them in a reassuring speech. He cautioned them 

against violence, and advised them to disperse and 

return home, assuring them that he would exert 

himself to the utmost to secure the release of their 
fellow-townsmen. The Governor’s speech had a 
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quieting effect, for he was very popular, and the 
people had confidence in him. But when he op- 
posed the suggestion to retain the English officers 
as hostages, the fury of the mob flamed out afresh. 
Stones and brickbats were hurled against the win- 
dows and doors of the town-hall, and the Governor 
narrowly escaped personal violence in making his 
way homeward. 

All night long the mob filled the streets; and 
the next morning the militia were called out to 
assist in quelling the disturbance, but they refused 
to act. The whole city was now in open insurrec- 
tion against the authorities. The rioters were mas- 
ters of the situation. They seized the English 
officers and placed them under guard; while Gov- 
ernor Shirley, by way of dignified protest against 
such lawless conduct, left the state-house and took 
refuge at the castle in the harbor. Thence he ad- 
dressed a message to Knowles calling his attention 
to the statute of Anne exempting the colonists from 
impressment, and urging him, for the sake of 
peace, to release the men. Knowles replied by 
declaring that he would bombard the town unless 
his officers were set free. 

The riot had now continued for three days, and 
was gradually expending its fury. A number of 
influential citizens came together, and in a confer- 
ence with Knowles a compromise was quietly 
agreed upon. The imprisoned officers were placed 
in charge of the militia, which had agreed to act 
for that purpose, and delivered to their ships; 
whereupon the men who had been impressed were 
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set free. And thus the incident ended. When 
the squadron sailed out of the bay there were no 
Boston men on its decks. Knowles had learned 
a salutary lesson regarding the spirit of the Ameri- 
ean colonists, which his fellow-countrymen would 
have done well to heed. It is probable that he 
never reported the affair to his home government, 
for no inquiries were made and no investigation 
ordered. As for the Boston authorities, they were 
too much in sympathy with the people to make any 
attempt to punish the rioters. 

Governor Shirley, however, was irritated over 
the disregard of authority which had been man- 
ifested; and he referred to the incident as a ‘‘re- 
bellious insurrection.’’ ‘‘The chief cause,’’ he 
said, ‘‘of the mobbish turn of a town inhabited by 
twenty thousand persons is its constitution, by 
which the management of it devolves on the popu- 
lace, assembled in their town meetings.’’ 

We are now approaching an era in the history 
of Massachusetts where the public affairs of that 
province blend naturally with those of the other 
colonies. In the great struggle for English su- 
premacy, ail the colonies acted in unison; and it 
is therefore impossible to separate one from the 
others. Necessity forced the union which made 
them one nation and one people. The events of 
that era are embraced in the history of the great 
French and Indian War, and at that period the 
history of Massachusetts merged so closely into 
that of the other eolonies that it can no longer be 
followed separately. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
CONNECTICUT TO THE WESTERN EXPANSION 


The colony of Connecticut proclaimed King 
Charles II. in March after his landing in Eng- 
land. They drafted a petition and address which 
sound strangely to us from a Puritan source, and 
must have seemed as remarkable to them. These 
documents, however, were the product of the com- 
bined mental effort of the leaders of the colony, 
and diplomacy gave truth some painful jostling. 


In them they asked pardon for many shortcom- 


ings, emphasized the difficulties under which the 
colony had grown, and prayed for many favors. 

Tn the petition they explained the fact that they 
had no charter ‘‘by reason of the calamities of the 
late sad times.’’ They retold the story of the 
Fenwick purchase, with which they had fain been 
content rather than to seek ‘‘for power or privi- 
lege from any other than their lawful prince and 
sovereign’’; they prayed for a charter and immu- 
nity from customs, that they might be enabled ‘‘to 
go on cheerfully and strenuously in the planta- 
tion business.”’ 

In the address they bewailed their remoteness 
from the ‘‘splendor of so great a monarch in the 
princely palace of his renowned imperial city— 
the glory of the whole earth.’’ They related the 
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circumstances attending the founding of the col- 
ony, and the trials with which its early days were 
filled. They had but begun their undertaking, 
they said, ‘‘when those sad and unhappy times of 
troubles and wars begun in England which they 
could only bewail with sighs and mournful tears.”’ 
Ever since, they had ‘‘hid themselves behind the 
mountains in this desolate desert, as a people for- 
saken, choosing rather to sit solitary and wait 
upon divine Providence for protection than to 
apply to any of the many changes of powers.” 

In conclusion they said, ‘‘Our hearts, as well 
as our stations, still remain free from illegal en- 
gagements and entire to your Majesty’s interests, 
even now at the return of our Lord the King to 
his Crown and dignities. The beams of his sov- 
ereignty (like that admired star that appeared at 
noonday at his happy nativity) have filled the 
world’s hemisphere, and appeared also over the 
great deeps in this our horizon, whereby we are 
newly animated and encouraged to take upon us 
this boldness to implore your Majesty’s favor and 
gracious protection, that you would be pleased to 
accept this colony—your own colony, a little branch 
of your mighty empire.”’ 

One would like to know the feelings of, or in- 
deed the remarks made by, the authors of these 
documents as they drafted them. As an example 
of democracy addressing the King, it is as remark- 
able in form as it was effective in service. It is 
probable, however, that the influence of old friends 
in England, many of whom were now high in office, 
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contributed not a little to the success of Winthrop’s 
mission. Connecticut had walked circumspectly, 
and moreover was favored by the general enmity 
to Massachusetts, which showed itself in all high 
places in England. The King, from whatever 
cause moved to unwonted graciousness, was in- 
clined to deal most generously with the colony. 
Practically every request except freedom from 
customs was granted; and it is probable that the 
King signed without much question a charter of 
Winthrop’s own construction, so broad and flexi- 
ble that it remained the basis of the Connecticut 
government to 1818. 

While the colonies of New England were hesi- 
tating and deliberating upon the methods by which 
they might best preserve their liberties, the Eng- 
lish government was taking steps to undo the work 
of the revolution, and to set in order the deranged 
machinery of church and state. 

In November 1660 a new committee of plant- 
ations was appointed; among its members were 
Chancellor Hyde, the Earls of Southampton, Man- 
chester, Lincoln, Clare, the Dukes of Marlborough, 
Portland, and Lord Say and Sele. Among these 
New England numbered several old and stanch 
friends, at a time when friends were sorely needed. 
The instructions to this committee have been given 
on page 1276. They furnished the guide to the 
policy pursued by England for the next fifty years, 
and the underlying cause of the American revolu- 
tion may be seen in them. The colonies had grown 
in their own way, had their own special interests, 
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their own political systems, and thus their own 
precedents. The purposes set forth in these in- 
structions could not fail to run counter to many 
of the colonial practices, and the opposition once 
begun went on increasing in volume until the final 
separation. 

Yet the home government did not propose to 
use undue haste or harsh methods. In a letter to 
New England early in 1662, the King refers to this 
little group of colonies as the choicest and most 
important centre of England’s colonial system, in 
spite of many complaints which charged them with 
the ‘‘intention to suspend their obedience to the 
King’s authority.’? The letters of the Council 
were written ‘‘with all possible tenderness,’’ avoid- 
ing all matters which might set the people at a 
greater distance from the English government. 

_ Upon the news that the act for the punishment 
of the regicides had arrived in New England, and 
that some action must be taken upon it, Whalley 
and Goffe fled to New Haven. The warrant for 
their arrest followed them to Hartford; thence to 
New Haven, where Davenport, who must have 
known all the circumstances, said afterward ‘‘that 
they wanted neither will nor industry to have 
served his Majesty in apprehending them, but were 
prevented and hindered by God’s overruling provi- 
dence.’’ It is to be remarked, however, that the 
will and industry were present only when the colo- 
nels were not, and that Providence stepped in at 
just at the right time always. The business of 
apprehension was intrusted to two young Boston 
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merchants, who found themselves foiled at every 
turn. The governor could not act without the 
Assembly ; nothing could be done on Saturday, the 
evening of the messengers’ arrival; and on the 
following day the purpose of the colony to protect 
the fugitives was strengthened, and the general 
opinion of the pursuers as to the probability of 
their success was somewhat modified, by a sermon 
from Davenport himself, from the text ‘‘Hide the 
outcasts; betray not him that wandereth.”’ 

The regicides remained about New Haven until 
1664, when the arrival of the four commissioners 
to the New England colonies caused them to with- 
draw to Hadley, where they were still among Con- 
necticut friends, for the members of the Hadley 
church had come from Hartford and Wethersfield. 
The policy of the Connecticut colony seemed to 
be to show commendable zeal and diligence for 
the capture of the fugitives, but we may be sure 


that every one in the colony knew whatever was , 


done or planned. New Haven was less compliant, 
more dignified in her action. She let the world 
see that her heart was not in the business of appre- 
hending the King’s judges. 

In August 1661 Winthrop set sail for England 
upon the business of the charter, bearing letters 
to the Earl of Manchester and Lord Say and Sele, 
both of whom were known to be favorable to the 
Connecticut colony. Well fitted for his task,— 
learned, gracious, with much of his father’s man- 
ner and dignity, but lacking somewhat his father’s 
strength of character and vigor,—the younger 
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Winthrop was perhaps better fitted than his father 
would have been to accomplish his object. Espe- 
cially does this seem true when we consider the 
peculiar conditions existing in the court circle of 
the lately restored Charles Stuart. In 1662 the 
charter was granted. 

How the charters of Connecticut and Rhode 
Island passed the seals has always been something 
of a mystery. Connecticut had been an independ- 
ent commonwealth, and continued so to be under 
the charter. The only reservation was that com- 
mon to. all charters and patents, that the laws of 
the colony should not be ‘‘contrary to the laws 
and statutes of the realm of England,”’ but in so 
far as possible should conform thereto. There 
was no provision for the transmission of the laws, 
and there was no expressed right of appeal. The 


boundaries of the colony as fixed by the charter 


included the territory of New Haven, some land 
already occupied by Rhode Island, and territory 
claimed by Massachusetts. On the west, the bound- 
ary was the South Sea; on the north, the limits 
of the Massachusetts patent; while the boundary 
on the east, which was disputed with Rhode Island, 
was arbitrated and settled in England. 

The officers of government were to be the gov- 
ernor, deputy-governor, and twelve Assistants, to- 
gether with a house of deputies consisting of two 
members from each town. All were to be elected 
annually by the freemen of the colony. Connecticut 
owed her good fortune to the favor of such friends 
as Manchester and Say and Sele; to the tact and 
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persuasiveness of Winthrop; and not a little to 
the plans which Clarendon had made for the sub- 
jugation of New England, or as he termed it, the 
stronghold of Puritanism. Probably by New Eng- 
land, Clarendon meant the confederacy; and in 
the confederacy Massachusetts dominated. More- 
over, one of the principal objects of Clarendon’s 
new policy was to re-establish and strengthen the 
cause of the Established Church. Both Massachu- 
setts and New Haven had granted the franchise 
only to church members; thus excluding members 
of the Church of England not only from their 
right to worship in their own fashion, but from 
civil privileges as well. If the authorized Church 
were to flourish, or even exist, this policy must 
be changed. 

The news that the new charter had been granted 
was first made public at a meeting of the federal 
commissioners in Boston in September 1662. The 
commissioners from New Haven had little to say 
concerning the probable effect of the charter upon 
that colony. The Connecticut General Court which 
met in October continued the laws of the colony 
and the former officers; annexed the New Haven 
town of Southold, and received overtures from a 
minority of the inhabitants of Guilford, Green- 
wich, and Stamford; and appointed a committee 
to treat with the authorities of New Haven. 

The haste with which the Connecticut authori- 
ties proceeded to take advantage of the privileges 
conferred by the new charter placed her in an un- 
favorable light with her neighbors. Moreover, the 
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majority of the people of New Haven had consid- 
ered their liberties safe from attack because of 
the fact that Winthrop was the messenger to Eng- 
land, and because he had not disclosed any inten- 
tion to undermine or destroy the liberties of New 
Haven. It is probable, however, that that colony 
owed its downfall to its peculiar form of govern- 
ment, to the limitation of the franchise, and in 
some measure to the treatment of the regicides. 

As might have been expected, one of the chief 
opponents to the union of New Haven with Con- 
necticut was Davenport. He urged that the new 
charter did not in express terms destroy the au- 
tonomy of New Haven, or compel it to a union with 
Connecticut. The weight of ministerial influence 
in general was given to this view. On the other 


hand, it is probable that Leete, the governor, was 


not averse to the combination of the two colonies. 
The defects of such a political organization as that 
of New Haven when compared with her more pow- 
erful neighbor, and the practical certainty of an 
ultimate conflict between such a state and the Eng- 
lish government, could hardly fail to be apparent 


-to a man of Leete’s temperament and opinion. 


The people of the little group of towns which con- 
stituted the government of New Haven were 
quickly divided into two parties. The freemen 
of New Haven, in answer to the overtures of Con- 
necticut for immediate union, requested that de- 
cision on the matter be postponed until the return 
of Winthrop, and that the colonies of the New 
England confederacy might be consulted. 
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Connecticut, however, was not to be turned 
from her course by request or argument. What- 
ever may have been the feeling of Winthrop toward 
the New Haven colony, and whatever may have 
heen his intentions concerning the relations be- 
tween the two colonies under the charter, it is none 
the less certain that when that document passed 
the seals, Winthrop no longer had power to either 
construe or amend it. When the charter reached 
Connecticut, its execution was in the hands of men 
who determined to obtain from it the greatest pos- 
sible advantage. The influence of the New Eng- 
land confederacy was decreasing. Massachusetts 
had been first to undermine it by refusing to abide 
by the decree of a majority of the commissioners. 
Connecticut, with a distinct object in view, was 
not disposed to heed the confederacy or to be 
guided by its advice. 

Winthrop wrote from England that it was not 
the intention of the charter to conflict with any 
government then established, and expressed a wish 
that any hasty action might be recalled. The Con- 
necticut colony, however, was disposed to demand 
an immediate and complete acceptance of the char- 
ter; and as a means to that end, received the sub- 
mission of other towns belonging to the New Haven 
jurisdiction, and appointed officers to administer 
their affairs. 

The question was brought before the federal 
commissioners in a meeting at Boston. Massachu- 
setts complained that Connecticut sought to annex 
her settlement of Southertown. The Dutch were 
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offended by the aggressive attitude of Connecti- 
1663 cut, and the New Haven colony protested against 
the attempt upon her independence. The commis- 
sioners decided that any act which would deprive 
New Haven of freedom of action in her own juris- 
ee oe diction, would be a breach of the articles of con- 
ation federation. During the unsettled days of the 
nphe“’s Commonwealth, the union of the New England 
Haven Colonies had been a source of strength ‘and the 
decrees of the commissioners a power in New 
England; but those days had passed away, and 
Connecticut now based her action upon a higher 
authority, that of the English Crown. New Haven 
was reduced in fortunes to the lowest ebb. Only 
three towns adhered to her government, and it 
was almost impossible to raise sufficient money by 
taxation to support the financial system, its life- 

blood. 

Jn June of 1663 New Haven had received a 
letter from the King concerning the enforcement 
of the navigation laws. This letter was seized 

Which : le : 

fights for Upon at once as a virtual admission of independ- 
independ- ence. Six months later, New Haven published a 
on declaration calling all those who had denied her 
jurisdiction to return to their allegiance. When 

this declaration was published in Guilford, two of 

the citizens, Rossiter and his son, both of whom 

had already acknowledged the jurisdiction of Con- 
necticut, went to Hartford, whence they returned 

with two magistrates and others, who came into 

the town by night, and made a great disturbance 

‘“‘by shooting off sundry guns’’ and threatening 
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Speeches. Help from other towns was called for, 
but in the end the schemes of Connecticut pre- 
vailed. 

Early in January 1664, the General Court of 
New Haven convened, and Governor Leete pro- 
posed a conference with the Connecticut authori- 
ties. The court refused, however, to withdraw 
their declaration or to confer with Connecticut; 
though the latter colony proposed, as a prelimi- 
nary to negotiation, that the previous condition 
of independence should be everywhere restored. 
Before the March meeting of the General Court, 
the New Haven ministers, Davenport and Street, 
had drawn up an able defense of New Haven’s 
position, in a pamphlet called ‘‘New Haven’s Case 
Stated.’’ In this they argued that the independ- 
ence was guaranteed by Winthrop’s promise, and 
supported by the fact that no definite royal state- 
ment had ever abolished the independence of that 
colony, and that the position of Connecticut could 
be secured only by the broadest possible construc- 
tion of the charter. To this the Connecticut colony 
made no reply, since indeed there was no reply to 
be made. She did not desist, however, in her at- 
tempt to reap the advantages given by the royal 
patent, and in this she received help from an un- 
expected quarter. 

The King’s commissioners, Nicholls, Maverick, 
Cartright, and Carr, arrived in New England with 
instructions to determine disputes and regulate the 
administration of colonial affairs. Two things 
especially the commissioners were to endeavor to 
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bring about: the appointment of governors by the 
Crown, or, failing in that, royal approval of colo- 
nial elections, and the union of the militia under a 
general officer to be nominated and appointed by 
the King. As a means of achieving these results, 
one method proposed was the granting of new char- 
ters or the renewal of old patents under a modified 
form. Further instructions are worth noting as 
an evidence of the limits placed upon the action 
of the commissioners. They were to make no final 
judgments as to bounds or limits of the colonies 
unless both parties could agree, or unless such 
limits and bounds were plainly defined by charter. 

They were to determine also the relations be- 
tween the colonies and the Indians, and to examine 
into the condition of Indian schools and missions. 
They were not to admit any complaint against a 


‘colony unless it appeared that there had been some 


action contrary to the provisions of the charter, 
nor were they to hear appeals except in cases where 
it appeared evident that there had been violation 
of some grant or of the law of England. 

Members of the Established Church were to be 
supported in their claims to unmolested services, 
and civil rights were to be insisted upon. Finally, 
the commissioners were to seek for persons charged 
with treason, but were not to listen over-attentively 
to clamors against the colonial governments. Es- 
pecially they were to beware of people who were 
anxious to help advance the King’s cause by pro- 
fessing great enmity against the local government 
peculiar to New England. 
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The capture of New York, and the royal grant 
which extended the boundaries of that province 
to the Connecticut River, was to New Haven even 
more unpleasant than a union with Connecticut 
could possibly be; better submission to their 
friends, better acquiescence in a form of free 
government, than subjection to a Catholic Duke 
of York. 

When the matter was placed before the New 
Haven Assembly in this light, it was agreed to sub- 
mit to the Hartford government until the meeting 
of the confederacy of the New England colonies. 
This meeting was held at Hartford in 1664. The 
federal commissioners were still of the opinion 
that New Haven was right in the controversy with 
Connecticut, but the union was advised; and pre- 
liminary to the absorption of New Haven by Con- 
necticut, two commissioners were to be appointed 
to represent the United Colonies. The New Eng- 
land confederacy struggled hard to maintain its 
ascendency, but without avail. They proposed that 
the confederacy should be notified of intended vis- 
its of the royal commissioners to the various colo- 
nies, in order that federal commissioners might 
be appointed to confer with them in any case that 
might be of common interest to the whole of New 
England. So impressed, however, were the mem- 
bers of the confederacy with the weakness of that 
organization, that it was resolved to meet there- 
after only once in three years. 

In October 1664, messengers from the General 
Court of Connecticut were sent to the several towns 
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of the New Haven colony to declare that the privi- 
leges of freemen of Connecticut had been extended 
to citizens of New Haven, and that the towns in the 
latter jurisdiction would be considered a part of 
the Connecticut government upon the appointment 
of local magistrates. 

The following month, the governor and secre- 
tary of the Connecticut colony paid a visit to New 
York, where they met the royal commissioners 
and determined the south and west bounds of 
Connecticut. By this agreement, Long Island 
became a part of the possessions of the Duke of 
York. The west boundary of Connecticut was to 
be a line drawn north-northwest from the mouth 
of Mamaroneck Creek to the Massachusetts line. 

On the 13th of December, the General Court 
of the New Haven colony met, and decided to 
unite with the colony of Connecticut; formally 
stating, however, that by such action they sur- 
rendered none of their claims, nor did they justify 
the action of the Connecticut colony. 

By the following spring, many of the vestiges 
of the dispute had disappeared. Deputies were 
received from most of the towns which had been 
previously under the government of New Haven. 
The people of Branford, however, would not sub- 
mit; but with their pastor, Abraham Pierson, re- 
moved to Newark, now in the State of New Jersey. 
Four of the New Haven magistrates were made 
Assistants of Connecticut, and the privileges of 
citizenship were extended to all the inhabitants 
of the newly constituted government. The union 
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was now complete; the principles for which New 
Haven had contended so long were lost for good. 
But while the union was displeasing to that colony, 
and much disliked by many of the best men even 
of Connecticut, the united colony fared far better 
under the rules of the Hartford government than 
would have been possible for New Haven under its 
Mosaic code. Moreover, it was much better ad- 
apted to meet attacks from the royal commission, 


and to engage in the work of building up a per- | 


manent commonwealth under the new charter, 
than when disunited. 

In 1666 an English invasion of New France 
was planned, and Governor Nicholls of New York 


appealed to Connecticut for assistance. The col- . 


ony, in common with the rest of the New England 
group, insisted upon the control of its own militia, 
and answered that no men could be spared from 
the harvest work; that the union of the Connecti- 
cut men with the New York militia would mean 
fighting for and with the Mohawks, who were the 
traditional enemies of the Connecticut Indians, 
and moreover, that the overland march to Albany 
would be a long and dangerous one. 

It was not the custom, however, for the colony 
of Connecticut to be unmindful of its duties. In 
this case a small body of horse, intended to be 
used for scouting purposes, was sent to Albany 
to assist in the movement against the French. 
Moreover, a committee was appointed to call out 
the militia in case of need; and the governor was 
directed to consult with Sir William Temple, the 
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royal commissioner of the territory of Kennebec, 
and with the government of Massachusetts, con- 
cerning the proposed campaign. 

As a matter of general policy, the New Eng- 
land colonies were inclined to act upon the de- 
fensive, and also to revive the New England 
confederacy for that purpose. The difficulties 
involved in a campaign beyond their borders, and 
the probabilities of failure, were weighed care- 
fully, and compared with the small advantages 
which would accrue to them even in the case of 
a successful expedition. While they were thus 
debating, the treaty of peace was signed, and all 
necessity for action was removed. 

With the recapture of New York by the Dutch, 
the English towns on the east end of Long Island 
which had formerly been united to Connecticut 
refused to surrender to the conquerors, wishing 
to transfer their allegiance where it had formerly 
been. The Dutch had spared the New England 
colonies, possibly from a hope that in the dis- 
turbed relations existing between them and Eng- 
land, some alliance might be formed. The colony 
of Connecticut, however, had no mind for such a 
union. The Dutch were commanded to desist 
from attempts to capture colonial vessels, and 
were ordered to make no descents upon the coast. 
Connecticut levied a force of five hundred dra- 
goons, with which she prepared to defend her 
borders. 

A special meeting of the commissioners of the 
New England confederacy was held at Hartford 
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in August 1673. Here active measures were rec- 
ommended to repel invasions. Massachusetts, 
however, was not inclined to take an active part 
in the movement, other than to provide for her 
own safety. Later in the year, however, the Bay 
colony raised a force of six hundred men and 
commissioned two officers to repress the insolence 
of the Dutch. In December, Connecticut threat- 
ened to invade the Dutch province, and to dictate 
her demands in the Dutch headquarters,—a threat 
which provoked the reply that the Dutch might 
have Hartford ere long. Commissioners from 
Connecticut met others from New Amsterdam at 
Southold, in order to decide the question of alle- 
giance. There the people gathered under arms 
and unanimously rejected the demands of the 
Dutch, who speedily saw that they were likely to 
do more harm than good, and withdrew to New 
Amsterdam. In February 1674 four Dutch ves- 
sels came to Southold, and renewed their demands 
for surrender. This time they found a force under 
Fitz-John Winthrop. A summons to surrender 
under penalty of fire and sword resulted only in 
a few scattered shots, by which no one was injured. 
The Dutch then withdrew and desisted from their 
attempts. 

In May the news of the peace—as it chanced, 
a final one—between Holland and England reached 
the colonies, and on July 7 New Amsterdam became 
New York again. Upon the 10th of November, 
Sir Edmund Andros arrived as governor of the 
restored territory. 
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The second patent to the Duke of York estab- 
lished the same boundaries that had marked the 
previous grant, before these boundaries were 
changed by the royal commissioners in 1664. In 
other words, the patent included the territory 
from Connecticut River to Delaware Bay. Andros 
now prepared to make the most of his claims, 
and a formal demand was issued for the surrender 
of the land included in the last patent. To this 
demand the General Court of Connecticut replied 
that the matter had been settled ten years before, 
and that they had no power under their charter 
to reopen the question. 

In the mean time some account of the disorder 
prevailing among the Indians east of the Con- 
necticut River reached the ears of Andros, who 


was much troubled by the people being over- 


powered by such heathen, and he proposed to come 
to Connecticut to right matters. This was the 
last thing the colony wanted or expected, inas- 
much as the letter which contained the news of 
Andros’ benevolent intentions also referred to the 
Connecticut River as the bounds of the Duke of 
York’s territory. 

Captain Bull with one hundred men was sent 
to garrison Saybrook, and the General Court re- 
solved to protect the good people of the colony 
from the said Major Andros’ attempts. Bull had 
been instructed to advise Andros to use his force 
against the Narragansett Indians; to allow Andros 
to land his men, but without arms and for a short 
time only. Moreover, Captain Bull was to keep 
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the King’s colors standing under his Majesty’s 
heutenant, the governor of Connecticut, and to 
allow no others to be raised; he was not to strike 
the first blow, but, if attacked, was to do his best 
“‘to secure his Majesty’s interest and the peace 
of the whole colony.”’ 

The meeting turned out to be a thoroughly 
courteous affair; Andros read the Duke’s patent 
and his own commission, to which the Connecti- 
eut officers gave little or no heed. Thereupon the 
Duke’s representative proposed to sail immedi- 
ately unless he was desired to stay; but the Con- 
necticut men had no order to desire him to stay, 
and, heartily wishing him elsewhere, detained 
him only long enough to read the protest of the 
General Court, which Andros thought a slander 
and a poor reward for his services. The whole 
episode was an attempt upon Andros’ part to se- 
cure by peaceable means the acknowledgment of 
the Duke of York’s claim to the lands as far as 
the Connecticut River. Beyond this, neither the 
Duke nor Andros was prepared to go. In Con- 
necticut the people generally approved the action 
of Bull, but regretted that Andros had not been 
interrupted, ‘‘which might have been done by 
shouts, or sound of drum, without violence’’—a 
hint not lost upon the then rising generation. 

King Philip’s War, which wrought such havoe 
over a great part of New England, was happily 
stayed at the Connecticut border. This result was 
due in part to the wise dealing of the colony with 
the Indians within her borders, and in part to the 
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constant vigilance of the authorities. Fully a 
seventh of the Connecticut militia was constantly 
employed in the field, beside the force necessary 
to guard the settlements. Towns were protected 
by palisades, and garrison-houses built, to which 
the women, children, and aged men might resort 
in time of danger. The friendly Indians within 
the colony, the Mohegans and the Pequot remnant, 
protected-the inland towns from the inroads of the 
enemy, and performed effective scouting services, 
which prevented surprises. There was no great 
loss of men save in the attack upon the Narra- 
gansett fort; but that made up terribly the score 
of fate—out of the three hundred Connecticut 
troops engaged, one hundred and eighty were 
wounded or slain. Of them the Colonial Assem- 
bly said afterward, ‘‘There died many brave offi- 
cers and sentinels, whose memory is blessed and 
whose death redeemed our lives. The bitter cold, 
the tarled swamp, the tedious march, the strong 
fort, the numerous and stubborn enemies they 
contended with, for their God, king, and country, 
be their trophies over death. Our mourners over 
all the colony witness for our men that they were 
not unfaithful in that day.”’ 

In 1676 Governor John Winthrop died while 
on a visit to Boston. He had been connected 
with the colony from its inception, and had been 
governor continually from 1659. His services to 
the colony were many; and not the least among 
them was his influence in determining its mod- 
erate course, which, with a few exceptions, so 
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strongly distinguishes the history of Connecticut 
from that of Massachusetts. . 

While the struggle with the Indians was in 
progress, the English government was maturing 
its plans for the further reduction of New Eng- 
land. There was much question as to the exact 
method of procedure. It was feared that any 
show of temper or severity would lead Massa- 
chusetts, at least, to break at once and finally with 
the mother country. In general, a conciliatory 
course was favored; and a single deputy was sent 
out to investigate, and inform the authorities in 
England of the conditions which existed in the 
colonies. 

In 1675 the old claims of Gorges and Mason 
were revived; and the complaints of English mer- 
chants that the laws of trade and navigation were 
violated, became constant. By a failure to observe 
these laws, it was held that the colonies were fail- 
ing in their true end of promoting the wealth 
and trade of the mother country. Englishmen 
had said that the independence of the colonies 
was due to the form of their charters, and the 
long indulgence with which they had been favored 
by the home government. 

In 1678 duties were assessed in the colonies 
upon coastwise trade, and these revenues were to 
be collected by officers appointed by the royal com- 
missioners of customs. In the following year, it 
was decided that goods which had paid these coast- 
wise duties must also pay other duties if carried 
to other than English ports, 
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During the year 1675-6, the Lords of Trade 
Geliberated upon the question of Massachusetts. 
When peace had been made with the Dutch, fear of 
the union between Massachusetts and the Dutch 
colonies was removed. The Dutch were still at war 
with the French, and the colonies, moreover, were 
weakened by the long struggle with the Indians. 
It was therefore an opportune time for the en- 
forcement of the ideas of the King and the Board 
of Trade. <A special messenger was sent out to 
investigate, and report upon the conditions of co- 
lonial trade, and upon the sentiments and opinions 
existing among the people of the colony. This 
messenger was Edward Randolph, for the next 
fifteen years an active figure in New England poli- 
tics, a detested instrument of royal policy. His 
experience in Massachusetts has been related in 
another chapter. 

Randolph professed himself to be well satis- 
fied with the attitude of Connecticut, though he 
had not been within the limits of the colony. They 
were, he said, very loyal and good people, who 
expressed great love to the person and govern- 
ment of his Majesty. All freemen, as well as 
officers, took the oath of allegiance. There were 
few merchants, and most of their goods were im- 
ported through Boston. The country was fertile, 
and abounded in corn, cattle, and horses. The 
navigation laws were duly observed. 

In 1678 the General Court of Connecticut 
drafted an address to the King, acknowledging 
the greatness of his power as a source of terror 
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to their heathen enemies, but especially thanking 
him for his gracious conduct to them with respect 
to their colonial boundaries and their charter. 
They promised to enforce the royal laws of trade, 
and appointed officers for that purpose within the 
several counties. Whatever assistance Edward 
Randolph might desire as commissioner of cus- 
toms, the colony would freely give. 

The last meeting of the commissioners of the 
New England confederacy was held at Hartford 
in 1684. Clearly the old order had passed away. 
With increased population, resources, and trade, 
there had been a corresponding increase of per- 
sonal ease and luxury. The younger generation 
was spared the tribulations which had produced 
the narrow, vigorous, self-reliant, resourceful fore- 
fathers. They began to take greater interest in 
the affairs of the outside world. They were lack- 
ing in that lively sense of sin committed, and in 
the habit of introspection, which led to so much 
of the mental and spiritual uneasiness of the 
earlier race. The last meeting of the confederacy 
was for, and the last act was, the appointment of a 
day of fasting and prayer, that they might bewail 
“those rebukes and threatenings from heaven 
under which they rested.”’ 

With the accession of James I1., the plans 
formed against New England were pressed to a 
culmination. Randolph, on his return to Eng- 
land, had petitioned for writs of quo warranto 
against Rhode Island and Connecticut. About the 
time that Randolph’s charges were presented, 
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the addresses of the Connecticut court to the King, 
praying for a continuance of royal favor, and 
expressing their gratitude for the promises of 
toleration which had been made to them, were laid 
before the successor of Charles II. The general 
charges against Connecticut were, that they made 
laws contrary to those of England; that they re- 
quired an oath of fidelity to the colony, while they 
neglected that of supremacy and allegiance to the 
King; that the worship after the manner of the 
Church of England was forbidden, and that men 
of known loyalty were excluded from the govern- 
ment, which was in the hands of the Independ- 
ent party. These charges were for the most part 
distorted; but upon them, proceedings for the 
writ were based. 

In May of 1686, Randolph informed the goy- 


‘ernment of Connecticut that he was intrusted with 


a writ, and advised an humble submission on the 
part of the colony; intimating that a refusal 
might lead to a forcible union with New York, 
and informing them that no advantage was to be 
obtained by delay. 

The cclony of Connecticut, however, was not 
accustomed to submission, and was not unduly 
alarmed by Randolph’s threats, nor was it to be 
urged into hasty action. An address to the King 
was drafted, praying for the continuance of their 
liberties. If Connecticut was to lose her inde- 
pendent government, her territory might well be 
united with either that of Massachusetts or New 
York. In the crisis, Connecticut began to draw 
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near to the latter colony, intimating that if the 
colony was to fall, it might ‘‘fall westward as 
easily as eastward.’’ In the mean time the good 
offices of Governor Dongan of New York were 
solicited. As a matter of fact, Connecticut was 
playing her old game of waiting and watching 
until a favorable time to carry out her plans. She 
had no more desire for a union with New York 
than for one with Massachusetts. As the time for 
the appearance of the colony before the English 
courts had elapsed before the service of the writ, 
the agents of the colony in London were instructed 
to make the most of this advantage. There was 
but little probability that the loss of the charter 
could be averted, but the the attempt was at least 
worth making. 

In December 1686, Sir Edmund Andros arrived 
in Boston with his commission for the government 
of all New England. Assuming the charter to be 
annulled, all privileges under it fell to the ground. 
Connecticut could be governed by the Crown as 
seemed convenient and proper. Andros himself 
was not especially sanguine as to the results of 
the contest with respect to the charter of Con- 
necticut. In the latter part of December 1686, 
he wrote Governor Treat from Rhode Island that 
he was ‘‘commissioned and authorized by the King 
to receive the surrender of the charter and to 
take the people into his care and charge.’’ The 
colony was informed that another writ had been 
issued, and that prompt compliance with the gov- 
ernor’s demands would be of great benefit to them. 
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Connecticut rejoined by protesting in another 
address to the King, but promised submission in 
case a determination had been reached. The spring 
and summer of 1687 were spent in courteous cor- 
respondence, but the colony was determined to 
hold out till the last. 

Meanwhile, Andros’ agents were exerting them- 
selves to the utmost to secure submission on the 
part of Connecticut. They visited the various 
towns, where they reported a favorable reception, 
but found the people so foolishly fond of their 
charter that they were determined to remain pas- 
sive rather than to take any active steps in the 
matter of submission. 

In October, tiie settlement of Massachusetts 
had progressed so far that Andros felt free to go 
to Connecticut to assume the government of that 
colony. He arrived on the evening of October 31st, 
where he was ‘‘greeted and caressed by the gov- 
ernor and his Assistants.’? The same evening 
a conference was held, and the charter was pro- 
duced, preparatory to its surrender. Suddenly 
the lights were extinguished and the charter seized 
by some member, passed to young Joseph Wads- 
worth waiting outside, and tradition says hidden 
for a short time in an oak known ever afterwards 
as the ‘‘Charter Oak.’’ 

The following morning the governor took pos- 
session of the colonial machinery, and appointed 
some of the colonial officers as members of his 
council. Connecticut became a part of the govern- 
ment of Sir Edmund Andros. The record of the 
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meeting, in the handwriting of Secretary Allyn, 
the most accomplished politician of his day in 
Connecticut, ended with the word finis. The 
last of the New England colonies had fallen before 
the consolidation scheme of James II. Andros re- 
mained long enough in Connecticut to establish 
courts, appoint sheriffs, and commission the old 
assistants to be justices of the peace, as well as to 
appoint military and customs officers. 

With the news of the deposition of Andros, in 
1689, the re-establishment of the Connecticut gov- 
ernment under the charter became a matter of 
immediate discussion. A meeting of a large num- 
ber of the freemen took place on the 8th of May, 
when it was decided to resume the former govern- 
ment under the officers who were in power at the 
time of the usurpation of Andros. All laws for- 
merly enacted and courts formerly constituted 
were to serve until the General Court should see 
reasons for making a change. The governor was 
directed to convene the Assembly in case the ques- 
tion of a charter for the colony should come up, 
and a day of fasting was proclaimed. 

In June the colony received news of the acces- 
sion of William and Mary, who were proclaimed 
with joy. A congratulatory address was sent, 
praying for the ratification and confirmation of 
the former charter. 

The revolution in England brought few dangers 
to the colony of Connecticut. While the charter 
was never formally reconfirmed, an opinion of the 
law officers of the Crown held that it remained 
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good and valid, since no judgment of record had 
been entered against it. The chief jealousy on the 
part of the English government arose from the 
fact that there was no way by which the appoint- 
ment of the colonial governors could be influenced, 
and consequently unity in action of the colonies 
was impossible. The colonies, however, were quite 
right in resisting union this early: it would have 
sacrificed their individuality. 

Contrariwise, it was rendered desirable by the 
Indian and French wars, in which it became of 
decided advantage to consolidate the militia under 
a single officer. Connecticut, however, always con- 
tributed her militia when so requested by the 

Jrown. In 1689 she sent two hundred men under 
Fitz-John Winthrop to help Leisler at Albany. 
In 1690 Connecticut joined in the attempt against 
Montreal, in connection with Sir William Phips’ 
expedition against Quebec. The colonial troops 
reached the rendezvous at the south end of Lake 
Champlain: but the Indian allies did not appear; 
the boats for transportation were not furnished, 
and provisions were lacking, through the ineffici- 
ency of Milbourne the commissary-general. Under 
these conditions, retreat was the only thing left. 

In 1698, Governor Fletcher of New York at- 
tempted to take command of the militia of the 
colony, in pursuance of his instructions. The 
magistrates asked him to suspend action until the 
case could be heard in England; but Fletcher 
persisted in going to Hartford, where he attempted 
to have his commission read to the troops. There 
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is a tradition that Captain Wadsworth, of Char- 
ter Oak fame, was in command that day. When 
the reading of the commission began, Wadsworth 
ordered the drums to beat. Fletcher commanded 
silence, and the reading proceeded. Wadsworth 
again ordered the drums to be beaten, and turning 
to Fletcher, threatened to ‘‘make the sun shine 
through him”’ if the reading was again attempted. 
Whether this story be true or not, it is certain 
that Fletcher went to Hartford on that errand, 
and that he went away angry and baffled by the 
failure of his mission. 

Fletcher’s claim to command the militia of 
the colony resulted in a visit of Fitz-John Win- 
throp to England, where the strength of the co- 
lonial argument was recognized by the Council, 
and a compromise effected whereby the control 
over the militia was limited to one hundred and 
twenty men at all times during war, with the gen- 
eral limitation that Connecticut’s quota was to 
be in proportion to that of the other colonies. 

In 1698 the legislature of Connecticut was 
divided into two branches, each with a negative 
upon the acts of the other. At the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, Connecticut was the most 
happy and prosperous of the New England colo- 
nies. There were thirty towns, each with its school 
and church. The colonists, while not wealthy, 
were in no danger of poverty. Expenses had been 
kept at a minimum; prosperity was widely dif- 
fused among the people; and there was but little 
danger to be apprehended from interference on 
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the part of England. The franchise had been ex- 
tended in 1689 to all reputable persons twenty-one 
years of age, who possessed a freehold estate of 
forty shillings a year. In 1700 there were 3100 
tax-payers in the colony. 

Provisions were made for schools and the sup- 
port of ministers from the public funds. Four 
schools were endowed with public lands. The pur- 
pose of these schools was to prepare young men 
for college, and in 1701 a collegiate institution 
was established. The people of Connecticut de- 
sired a college nearer home than the institution 
at Cambridge. Moreover, Harvard was beginning 
to show decided tendencies toward a departure 
from the strict rule laid down for it by its found- 
ers. A more orthodox form was desired. In 1700 
ten ministers met at Branford, and from their 
libraries contributed forty folio volumes to found 
a college. In 1701 the college was incorporated 
under a body of trustees, no more than eleven or 
fewer than seven, and ali to be clergymen at least 
forty years of age. An annual grant of £120 in 
country pay was made, which was equivalent to 
half as much in sterling money. The students 
were to be exempt from military service and taxa- 
tion. The first site of the college was at Say- 
brook, and eight students were at first enrolled. 
The first two classes graduated one each; the third, 
three. Such were the beginnings of Yale Uni- 
versity. 

The population of Connecticut in 1714 num- 
bered about 25,000, for the most part living in 
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thirty-eight towns. There were forty-three min- 
isters in the colony. Many of the churches were 
small; due to the fact that the settlements and the 
church, in the beginning, were one. It was the 
usual case for church fellowship to exist before 
settlement, and most early towns were begun by 
the division and separation of churches. In many 
town records, as at the beginning of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay settlement, among the first entries 
are provisions for the minister’s house and his 
salary. 

According to the code of 1650, taxes were lev- 
ied for the support of the churches as well as the 
civil government. No new church could be estab- 
lished without the consent of the neighboring 
churches and the permission of the General Court. 
Thus it happened that many who had no part in 
the recognized churches, and who could not satisfy 
the church authorities that they were orthodox, 
were compelled to pay taxes for the support of 
an institution in whose benefits they might not 
share. Moreover, the examination of the intend- 
ing members of the church was a momentous 
affair. A public statement, supplemented by a 
more or less rigid cross-examination, made the 
ordeal of admission an unpleasant one to many. 
The regulation of private affairs by the church, 
even in minute details, led many to prefer living 
outside the organization. Therefore, in Massa- 
chusetis, a large percentage were neither members 
of the church nor freemen of the colony. Even in 
Connecticut, where the same qualification was not 
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required, the freemen who were not members of 
a church threatened to outnumber those who 
were. It became necessary to extend the fran- 
chise, therefore, by some means which would not 
break down the strength of the ecclesiastical or- 
ganization. 

In 1657 a council or synod of the New England 
churches convened in Boston, and there adopted 
a compromise known as the Half-way Covenant, 
which was expected to produce the desired re- 
sults. It was, in brief, a plan by which chil- 
dren of church members baptized in infancy be- 
came by that rite members of the church, and were 
to be so recognized if they were of godly life and 
conversation and understood the doctrines of the 
church. Baptism, church membership, and hence 
in Massachusetts citizenship, might not be denied 
the children of such parents. This agreement was 
bitterly opposed, especially by the churches of 
the New Haven jurisdiction. The general result 
of it was to increase church membership, in time 
to modify the internal working of the church, and 
eventually to affect doctrine not a little. 

In 1706 the Church of England made its first 
appearance in Connecticut. Its members natu- 
rally objected to paying taxes for the support of 
the Congregational establishment, and asked to pay 
them to their own. The Connecticut authorities 
were not destitute of fairness, and at first by tacit 
permission, then by a formal act in 1727, allowed 
the taxes paid for church support to be trans- 
ferred to the Episcopal organization. This act was 
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extended, two years later, to the Quakers and Bap- 
tists. Persons who were not members of any 
church, however, were still taxed for the support 
of the recognized ecclesiastical establishment. 

England again declared war against France 
in 1702. Forces were raised in Connecticut to 
co-operate in the campaign against the Eastern 
Indians, where troops were collected to guard the 
exposed frontiers. Assistance was demanded fre- 
quently by the government of Massachusetts and 
New York. The governors of these provinces, 
Joseph Dudley, and the Queen’s disreputable 
cousin Lord Cornbury, were planning to extend 
their own territories at the expense of Rhode 
Island and Connecticut. Though foiled in their 
first attempt, they were men not easily discour- 
aged, and returned repeatedly to the attack. To 
give color to their complaints, Gershom Bulkeley’s 
Will and Doom, which had been written chiefly 
to justify the government of Andros, was brought 
from obscurity, in which it seemed likely to rest 
deservedly, and used to further the purposes of 
the plotters. It was with difficulty that the colo- 
nial agents were able to postpone action upon these 
charges; and final success was due probably to 
the fact that the statements were so extreme that 
the colony had no trouble in disproving many of 
them, thus throwing doubt upon the rest. 

Times of war are in general accompanied by 
deterioriation of public morals and a blunting of 
the national conscience. So it seemed to the peo- 
ple of Connecticut in the reign of Queen Anne. 
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Many plans were proposed to remedy the evil. 
Provisions were made for the more thorough 
education of the young. Severe penalties were 
established for minor offenses; dissoluteness and 
idleness, the mothers of all vices, were especially 
condemned. There was a feeling, too, that church 
discipline had become lax, and that the reform 
should begin with the ecclesiastical organization, 
particularist by its very nature. 

A meeting of the colonial churches was held 
at Saybrook in 1708, where a system of church 
discipline was adopted, known thereafter as the 
Saybrook Platform. The discipline of the church 
and its general management were vested in a body 
of representatives chosen by the different groups 
of churches. The churches in each county formed 
a consociation for the control of local church af- 
fairs, and the representatives of the various con- 
sociations formed the directing body of the church. 
The immediate effect was to strengthen the whole 
system, to do away with the loose semi-dependent 
relation which had prevailed previously, and to 
place all power in the hands of the established 
churches. Jn time the system became rigid, and 
threatened to destroy the spirituality, vigor, and 
freedom of action of the church itself. The people 
were now a century removed from the days of the 
Puritan Fathers; they were of a different time, 
reared in a different atmosphere. There was a 
tendency to substitute morality for strict religious 
form, to lay less stress upon literal interpretation, 
to think and act more broadly. 
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A history of New England during the eight- 
eenth century would be incomplete without some 
account of the famous revival of religion known 
as the ‘‘Great Awakening,”’’ which swept through 
the colonies from about 1730 to 1742. Nor was the 
movement confined to the colonies alone. Morals 
and religion in England were at a low ebb. The 
advantages and privileges of the higher church of- 
fices were destructive of spiritual life and growth. 
Religion was mixed with politics and more or 
less managed by political methods, the customary 
condition of a state church. Among the lower 
clergy the salaries were so small, and conditions 
so discouraging, that even faith and good works 
were starved into hopeless inactivity. The church 
had ceased to minister to the spiritual needs of 
the masses. These were the days of the Wesleyan 
movement, which found its counterpart in the 
work of Jonathan Edwards and Gilbert Tennant 
in America. 7 

The revival movement began in various places 
and times. A minister of Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts, was blessed with ‘‘five harvests,’’ his 
conversions being chiefly among the young. The 
ereat earthquake of October 29, 1727, was looked 
upon as a divine warning. Days of fasting and 
prayer followed. Men began a searching self- 
examination, and naturally were appalled by their 
discoveries. 

A peculiar sickness, especially fatal to chil- 
dren, swept New England in 1734, and was re- 
garded as another evidence of divine displeasure. 
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The ‘‘Great Awakening’? began at Northampton 
in 1740 in the church of Jonathan Edwards, who 
ealled the movement a ‘‘great and earnest con- 
cern about the things of religion and of the ex- 
ternal world.’’ Business was neglected. People 
talked only of religion. 

From Western Massachusetts the movement 
spread to Connecticut, where it was very generally 
diffused, and thence to Rhode Island. Here, as 
might have been expected, it took on many erratic 
forms, due to the peculiar characteristics of the 
people. The system of lectures, which had fallen 
into abeyance, was revived. The people could not 
get preaching enough, and followed the ministers 
from town to town. Hither came that religious 
firebrand of the eighteenth century, George White- 
field, in the interest of his Georgian Orphans, and 
was joyfully received by Edwards and his con- 
gregation. ‘wo men more unlike than Whitefield 
and Edwards have rarely met upon the same plat- 
form. Whitefield was a natural orator, a man of 
magnificent presence, great personal magnetism, 
thoroughly versed in all the ways of pleasing dec- 
lamation and address. Edwards was an intellect- 
ual giant and scholar, thinker, metaphysician, and 
philosopher, but melancholy, reserved, and with- 
out rhetorical graces. Whitefield himself bore tes- 
timony to Edwards’ power by the statement that 
he ‘‘had not seen his fellow in all New England.”’ 

As frequently happens, the ‘‘great awaken- 
ing’’ was not an unmixed good. There are per- 
sons to be found in every community who are not 
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far removed from a state of mental irresponsi- 
bility, and these are the first to become victims of 
religious excitement. The country was speedily 
filled with peripatetic fanatics, followers of the 
‘‘new light,’’ to whose enthusiasm, fanaticism, and 
vagaries there was no limit. Finally, a law against 
unlicensed churches had to be invoked, to check 
the evils likely to result from the over-excited con- 
dition of the public mind. 

Meanwhile the college at Saybrook had passed 
through many trials. In 1716 it was removed to 
New Haven, and soon after received its first be- 
quest of £400 from Elihu Yale. Timothy Cutler 
became rector of the institution, but after four 
years of successful administration went over to 
the Church of England, leaving the college without 
a head. From the time of its removal to New 
Haven, however, the success of the institution was 
assured. Men like Thomas Clapp, Ezra Stiles, 
and Timothy Dwight laid broad and secure found- 
ations for the noble structure which has been built 
in after years. 

After Harvard College began that departure 
from the strict tenets of the faith of the fathers, 
which caused such distress to the Mathers and 
their friends, Yale became the seat of Puritan 
orthodoxy, and a mighty force in politics as well 
as religion. 

During the almost unbroken warfare of the 
first half of the eighteenth century, Connecticut 
furnished her proportion of men and supplies, 
and in doing so was obliged to resort to paper 
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money. The evil effect of the system was never 
so wide-spread or serious in Connecticut as in 
many of the other colonies. The expenses of gov- 
ernment were small, the people were frugal and 
industrious, and the law-makers of Connecticut 
saw to it that plans for speedy redemption of 
paper currency were made and kept. 

One thousand men joined the ill-fated expedi- 
tion against Cartagena. Scarcely one hundred 
returned. Eleven hundred took part in the cap- 
ture of Louisbourg, and the colony played no in- 
considerable part in the events of the French and 
Indian War. 

Like Rhode Island, Connecticut opposed the 
plan of union formulated by the Albany Con- 
gress. She had no mind to surrender any of her 
charter privileges, and these must have been seri- 
ously endangered by any form of general govern- 
ment. 

In many ways the history of Connecticut re- 
veals that colony as from first to last the most 
conservative, consistent, and uniformly successful 
of all the English establishments in America. 
They gave much thought to politics and to public 
policy, and seemed singularly slow at times; but 
when necessity demanded, they were just and 
accurate in their judgment and effective in the 
execution of their plans. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
RHODE ISLAND TO THE ALBANY CONGRESS 


The restoration of Charles II. found Rhode 
Island’s agent John Clarke in London, whither 
he had gone to procure the revocation of the pat- 
ent by virtue of which Coddington had usurped 
the government of Newport; with instructions to 
take such action as he might think proper to pre- 
serve the privileges, liberties, boundaries, and im- 
munities of the province. Moreover, the return of 
the King caused in Rhode Island far less appre- 
hension than in the other New England colonies. 
These ‘‘despised outeasts,’’ as they styled them- 
selves, had never had the others’ motives for escap- 
ing control, had more than once taken refuge under 
the shadow of royal influence, and now might hope 
for effective protection through it. 

There were, however, powerful interests at 
work to frustrate their wishes and efforts. Chief 
among these were the claims of other colonies to 
lands within the limits of Rhode Island. John 
Winthrop was urging forward the cause of Con- 
necticut, and the charter of that colony was ready 
to pass the seals, when the Rhode Island agent 
protested on the ground that the limits of Con- 
necticut fixed by that instrument infringed upon 
the rights of Rhode Island. The Connecticut 
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charter established as the eastern limits of that 
colony the ‘‘Narragansett [Providence] River,”’ 
and thus excluded her weaker neighbor from 


_lands purchased by it from the Indians and already 


occupied. 

The Atherton Company, of which Winthrop 
was also a member, claimed a tract twelve miles 
long on the west side of the bay, also by virtue of 
an Indian purchase. Its members preferred to live 
under the jurisdiction of Connecticut rather than 
of Rhode Island, and the charter given to Win- 
throp had granted this privilege. Clarke protested 
against this with all the resources at his disposal, 
and to such effect that Winthrop agreed to the 
appointment of a board of arbitration. By its find- 


ing, the Pawcatuck River was to be the dividing 


line between the colonies, and to be the official in- 
terpretation of ‘‘Narragansett’’ River in all cases 
where the latter was mentioned in legal papers. 
The contention of the Atherton Company was sus- 
tained by a confirmation of the right to choose the 
government to which they would belong. 
Through all these negotiations, tangled threads 
of intrigue and personal interest run. The names 
of Tom Chaffinch, a purveyor to the base desires 
of the most dissolute element of the court, and 
John Scott, a master of the deceptive art for per- 
sonal gain, are associated with those of Winthrop 
and Daniel Denison, in this effort to establish 
firmly the rights of the Atherton Company. The 
King, hearing that these ‘‘beloved subjects” and 
others were disturbed daily in their possessions by 
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the ‘‘turbulent spirits’? of Rhode Island, recom- 
mended the Atherton Company to the care and pro- 
tection of the New England Confederation. For 
the honor of Winthrop’s reputation, it must be 
said that he probably knew nothing of the means 
by which this letter was obtained, or indeed of the 
intention to obtain it; for if the terms of the letter 
were complied with, the provisions of the Rhode 
Island charter would have been contradicted and in 
some degree nullified. 

Moreover, the knowledge of colonial geography 
in England was meagre in the extreme. Distances, 
directions, and locations were hopelessly mixed. 
This alone might account for the contradictory 
action of the King, who, if he cared enough about 
the matter to give it a thought, probably believed 
that he was not infringing upon the charter granted 
to Clarke as the agent of Rhode Island. Mean- 
while the charter had been signed July 8, 1663, 
and reached the colony in the autumn of the same 
year. 

On the 24th of November, 1663, a ‘‘very great 
meeting and assembly of the freemen of the colony 
of Providence Plantations at Newport’’ was con- 
vened for the ‘‘solemn reception of his Majesty’s 
gratious letters pattent.’’ The box containing the 
charter was opened, the document read, and then 
held up to the view of all the people, that each 
might see the royal seal affixed. Henceforth the 
colony had a legal basis and groundwork, which 
enabled it to withstand attacks from without and 
to deal with no less dangerous disorders arising 
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among themselves. The charter extended to every 
portion of the colony the only authority which the 
colonists were willing to accept, the authority of 
the Crown of England. Brenton and Coddington, 
Gorton and Williams were among those mentioned 
in the charter as recipients of the patent and ex- 
ecutors of its provisions. 

The document enumerated the reasons for the 
founding of Rhode Island, and told something of 
its past history. Religious differences, the exile 
from the Bay colony, the missionary spirit which 
led the founders into the Indian country, the pur- 
chase of lands from the natives, the ‘‘excessive 
labor and travail, hazard and charge’’ under which 
the colony had been formed—all these were duly 
recorded, and the advantages likely to accrue to 
England and her colonies were emphasized. After 
this preamble the King proceeded to grant a char- 
ter fully as remarkable as that of Connecticut, se- 
curing to the inhabitants of Rhode Island the free 
exercise of their civil rights and eustoms, and con- 
firmirg the principle of religious toleration. It 
was expressly provided that no person should be 
‘‘in anywise called in question, molested, punished, 
or disquieted for any differences of opinion in mat- 
ters of religion,’’ so long as the civil peace of the 
colony was not disturbed. Thus the principle of 
religious toleration upon which the Providence 
settlement had been founded was confirmed by 
the supreme power. 

The government was vested in a governor, a 
deputy, and ten Assistants, to be chosen by the 
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freemen of the colony; and a General Assembly to 
consist of six members from Newport, four each 
from Providence, Portsmouth, and Warwick, and 
two for each town admitted or to be admitted in 
the colony. This fixed representation, retained for 
nearly two centuries while town populations were 
continually changing, was one of the causes of the 
‘‘Dorr Rebellion’’ in 1842. Entire governing 
power was vested in the colony. Even the usual 
provision that colonial laws should not be repug- 
nant to the laws of England, but as nearly as pos- 
sible agreeable to them, was qualified by the clause 
“‘considering the nature and constitution of the 
place and people.’’ The colonial authorities were 
given command of the military forces of the col- 
ony; a right which they managed to maintain in 
general until the Revolution, and which enabled 
them at times to evade their proper share of con- 
tribution to the common defense of New ‘Eng- 
land. 

The charter attempted to define the bounds of 
the colony; but the question was not settled with- 
out long and bitter disputes, in which the very ex- 
istence of Rhode Island was involved. Indeed, to 
the systematic and orthodox Puritans of the Bay 
colony and the judicially tempered men of Con- 
necticut, it seemed a thing anomalous that these 
erratic, semi-responsible Rhode-Islanders should 
exist at all as a separate government. It appeared 
not only proper but necessary that they should be 
brought under the control of a power sufficiently 
strong to enforce obedience to the laws. 
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Fortunately for both parties, Rhode Island 

1663-4 maintained her independence ehiefly through a 

Her best threat to exercise the right of appeal; a proceed- 

trump ing especially disliked by the New England colo- 

nies, naturally little disposed to appear before the 
Council board of the restored Stuarts. 

The new government of the colony passed an 
act repealing in a body all the laws that might be 
deemed repugnant to the laws of England. The 
machinery of the courts was remade and set in 
motion. ‘Two general trial courts were to sit an- 
nually, and special courts when necessary. The 
town governments were authorized to continue 
their functions, and the precedence of the towns 
was established. For the time being it was ordered 
that the governor, deputy, and Assistants should 
be chosen in an assembly of all the freemen. 

The Narragansett colonies now united under 
the charter, recognizing the great fundamental 
principle of their foundation, at once attempted 
to regulate the chief sources of disturbance within 
their borders. The questions of the Connecticut 
settlement, and the jurisdiction of Massachusetts 
over the lands of the sachem Pomham or Pumham, 
were reopened; but nothing definite was concluded 
before the arrival of the royal commissioners in 
1664. 

Of the four commissioners the ablest and most 
reputable, Nicholls, was. occupied chiefly with the 
Theroyal conquest and subsequent organization of the prov- 

Sane ince of New York. Chancellor Hyde had found it 
necessary to warn Maverick against expressing too 
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openly his hostility to Massachusetts. It may 
be assumed, therefore, that he would in general 
support the contentions of Rhode Island against 
the Bay colony. Of Cartright little is known, 
except that it was said in Boston that he was a 
papist,—a general charge that always worked well. 
Carr, the fourth member, was noted in New Eng- 
land chiefly as a man of loose morals, who owed 
his appointment to the fact of his relationship to 
Secretary Bennet (afterward Lord Arlington), 
while at home his habits had attracted the atten- 
tion of the observant Pepys. 

To this quartet of worthies was committed the 
welfare of New England, the last stronghold of 
Puritanism, which in the opinion of Clarendon 
was becoming hardened in republicanism. More- 
over, the newly granted charters had produced a 
more tangled condition as to claims and boundaries 
than had existed previously. These and other dis- 
putes were to be heard by the commissioners, and 
determined or referred to the King in Council. 
John Clarke had returned in June 1664, after an 
absence of twelve years; and his knowledge of the 
London side of the Connecticut controversy, and 
of the circumstances of the compromise, was of the 
greatest value. In October a deputation from 
Rhode Island visited the commissioners in New 
York, where the considerate and even cordial re- 


ception given them presaged a fortunate issue of - 


their suits. 
Early in the following year, 1665, the com- 
missioners reached Narragansett Bay; where they 
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Fortunately for both parties, Rhode Island 
maintained her independence chiefly through a 
threat to exercise the right of appeal; a proceed- 
ing especially disliked by the New England colo- 
nies, naturally little disposed to appear before the 
Council board of the restored Stuarts. 

The new government of the colony passed an 
act repealing in a body all the laws that might be 
deemed repugnant to the laws of England. The 
machinery of the courts was remade and set in 
motion. Two general trial courts were to sit an- 
nually, and special courts when necessary. The 
town governments were authorized to continue 
their functions, and the precedence of the towns 
was established. For the time being it was ordered 
that the governor, deputy, and Assistants should 
be ehosen in an assembly of all the freemen. 

The Narragansett colonies now united under 
the charter, recognizing the great fundamental 
principle of their foundation, at once attempted 
to regulate the chief sources of disturbance within 
their borders. The questions of the Connecticut 
settlement, and the jurisdiction of Massachusetts 
over the lands of the sachem Pomham or Pumham, 
were reopened; but nothing definite was concluded 
before the arrival of the royal commissioners in 
1664, 

Of the four commissioners the ablest and most 
reputable, Nicholls, was occupied chiefly with the 
conquest and subsequent organization of the prov- 
ince of New York. Chancellor Hyde had found it 
necessary to warn Maverick against expressing too 
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openly his hostility to Massachusetts. It may 
be assumed, therefore, that he would in general 
support the contentions of Rhode Island against 
the Bay colony. Of Cartright little is known, 
except that it was said in Boston that he was a 
papist,—a general charge that always worked well. 
Carr, the fourth member, was noted in New Eng- 
land chiefly as a man of loose morals, who owed 
his appointment to the fact of his relationship to 
Secretary Bennet (afterward Lord Arlington), 
while at home his habits had attracted the atten- 
tion of the observant Pepys. 

To this quartet of worthies was committed the 
welfare of New England, the last stronghold of 
Puritanism, which in the opinion of Clarendon 
was becoming hardened in republicanism. More- 
over, the newly granted charters had produced a 
more tangled condition as to claims and boundaries 
than had existed previously. These and other dis- 
putes were to be heard by the commissioners, and 
determined or referred to the King in Council. 
John Clarke had returned in June 1664, after an 
absence of twelve years; and his knowledge of the 
London side of the Connecticut controversy, and 
of the circumstances of the compromise, was of the 
greatest value. In October a deputation from 
Rhode Island visited the commissioners in New 
York, where the considerate and even cordial re- 


ception given them presaged a fortunate issue of - 


their suits. 
Early in the following year, 1665, the com- 
missioners reached Narragansett Bay; where they 
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excused from the position of solicitor upon the 
1665 ground of his ‘‘insufficiencies for the performance 
thereof,’’ and a successor was not found without 
long search. The governor and deputy received 
salaries of £16 a year; and later, each magistrate 
was paid three shillings a day for each day of ser- 


Defects of ; : : ; 
colonial vice, while he forfeited double that amount if he 
se absented himself. The dislike to government was 


almost equal to their reluctance to accept office. 

There was constant opposition to taxation, and not 

infrequently force was used to collect levies from 

the recalcitrant towns. No places were set aside 

for public worship. There were so many sects that 

they were forced to meet sometimes in one place, 
sometimes in another. 

The King was greatly pleased by the conduct of 

Rhode Island, and promised that he would not be 

peat unmindful of their loyal behavior, but would 

pleased Yemember it to their advantage. Naturally, he 

ae compared at some length the dutiful behavior of 

Island this little group of ‘‘outcasts’’ with the (to him) 

strangely stubborn and headstrong course of Mas- 

sachusetts; thus adding no little satisfaction to 

the somewhat meager amount of that sentiment in 

Rhode Island. The self-deprecating tone of the 

official letters of the time is shown in a communi- 

cation to Lord Clarendon notifying him of a gift 

of one thousand acres of land. The writers refer 

to the scorn, contempt, slander, reproach, threaten- 

mee. ing, molestation, captiving, imprisoning, fining, 

itself and plundering which they have experienced at 

the hands of their neighbors, and add, ‘‘This poor 
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despised and almost extinguished colony, next 
under God and his Majesty owe even their all to 
your Lordship.”’ 

The outbreak of the war between England and 
Holland caused much alarm in the defenseless 
colony of Rhode Island. The magistrates of the 
town were empowered to raise forces for sudden 
emergencies, the Indians were to be disarmed, and 
all were ordered to leave the island. Preparations 
were made to arm, equip, and drill the militia, 
cannon were mounted, and powder and ball gath- 
ered into a common stock. 

The year 1669 was an eventful one, by reason 
of serious local disputes and the rumors of Indian 
disaffection which was to culminate years later in 
the tragedies of Philip’s War. 

In 1667 two sets of officers had been elected in 
the town of Providence. One was seated by the 
General Court, while the leader of the other faction 
was fined £50—a fine which was remitted one year 
later upon the request of Governor Nicholls of New 
York. Warwick’ objected to paying a share of the 
expense incurred by Clarke while agent of the 
colony in London, and in 1668 Stonington and 


1The town of Warwick possessed a file known officially as the 
‘impertinent file,’’ colloquially as the ‘‘ damned file,’’ for papers writ- 
ten by persons not “learned in the school of good manners how to 
speak to men of sobriety.”” Among other things, it contained a letter 
concerning the delinquent tax for Clarke’s expenses, ‘‘full of uncivil 
language as if it had been indicted in hell.”” There were other letters 
indited chiefly in Massachusetts, and a most ‘‘ pernitious”’ letter from 
Roger Williams. Had the Warwick men added a letter-book contain- 
ing some of their own missives, the file would have been doubly worthy 
of the name. 
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Wickford petitioned the Connecticut Assembly for 
admission to that colony. 

Meanwhile, internal dissension at Providence 
had so far increased that no deputies were seated 
for that town in the General Court of 1669. A 
committee appointed by the court held an election 
in Providence in March 1670, in which officers were 
chosen from both factions and the strife was some- 
what appeased. It became necessary to compel 
men to perform their civil duties by admitting them 
as freemen when they became qualified, whether 
they desired admission or not. In 1672 an entire 
change of deputies took placc; nor was this of rare 
occurrence, so unstable were men’s minds and so 
nearly equal the strength of parties. The Assembly 
of 1672 undid the work of its predecessor by repeal- 
ing all its acts. Taxes were reduced or repealed, 


_ thus removing one of the principal sources of vex- 


ation. A sedition law was passed against any ‘“‘of 
a factious and malicious spirit who opposed any 
or all votes.’’ This act was repealed, however, by 
the succeeding Assembly. . 

To add to the general confusion, Connecticut 
again revived her claim to the Narragansett 
country; but Rhode Island stood firmly upon her 
rights, as established by the agreement between 
Clarke and Winthrop and the later decision of the 
commissioners. As a last resort, an appeal to the 
King was threatened, with the usual result of 
quieting discussion for a while. 

About this time the Quaker element became 
dominant in Rhode Island. George Fox, the 
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founder of the sect, visited America and spent some 
time in the colony. The people flocked to hear him; 
and the aged Williams, whose love of controversy 
had ripened but not mellowed with age, prepared 
to enter the lists against the champion of Quaker 
doctrines, by sending a challenge to debate upon 
fourteen propositions, in which he attacked the 
theories of Fox and his followers. 

Unfortunately the challenge was sent so late 
that it added a new subject of controversy. 
Williams claimed that Fox left the colony on 
purpose to avoid the debate, while the Quakers 
claimed that Williams withheld the propositions 
until he knew Fox had made preparations to 
depart. Williams, then seventy-three, rowed alone 
from Providence to Newport, ‘‘God,’’ as he said, 
“‘oraciously assisting me with my old bones.’’ He 
arrived at Newport about midnight of the day 
before the debate, which was sustained by three of 
the Quakers in the absence of Fox. It is of interest 
to-day chiefly because it shows to what extent the 
so-called liberal leaders of the day were masters of 
personal invective. 

The years from 1673 to 1676 were full of trouble 
and distraction. Indian affairs were approaching 
a crisis, and in 1673 New York was retaken by the 
Dutch. The colony prepared to defend its borders 
both by land and sea. Train-bands began to show 
an unwonted activity. Pensions were provided for 
those injured in war and for the dependents of 
the slain. The rights of religion were carefully 
guarded, however, by an enactment that no one 
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was to be forced to fight against his conscience. 
To such scrupulous ones were commended the 
care of the weak and aged, and contributions for 
the support of those in the field. 

Happily for Rhode Island, there was no trouble 
with the Dutch; but an even more serious blow fell 
when King Philip’s War began with the attack 
upon Swansea in June of 1675. The government 
of Rhode Island was now in the hands of the non- 
resisting Quakers. Asa colony, she had no special 
grievance against the Indians, and disapproved 
of the war. Moreover, her repeated requests for 
admission to the New England confederacy had 
been denied. 

During the earlier period of the war the 
colony of Rhode Island was successful in warding 
off savage inroads; but it soon became deeply in- 
volved, and later became the seat of the war. The 
partial defeat of the English at the Pocasset 
swamp added to the strength of the natives, and 
enabled Philip to escape to the Nipmucks. Rhode 
Island established councils of war in the several 
towns, giving them absolute authority. The con- 
federacy now contemplated an attack upon the 
Narragansetts within the borders of Rhode Island, 
against the advice and without the consent of that 
colony. 

The first act of open warfare in Rhode Island 
was committed in December 1675, when fifteen 
whites were set upon and slain at South Kingston. 
Upon the 19th the famous attack was made upon 
the Narragansett fort. After a stubborn fight and 
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heavy losses, the English captured and burned the 
stronghold. Over a thousand of the savages were 
slain. Several of the English leaders, Benjamin 
Church among the number, opposed the burning of 
the village, meaning to use the huts for shelter; 
but the opposition was unheeded. The colonial 
forces found themselves exposed to the midwinter 
cold, after a morning of marching without food and 
an afternoon of battle. Many died from exhaustion 
before their camping-ground was reached, more 
perished from the cold. 

When the army marched northward in pur- 
suit of King Philip, the town of Warwick was 
abandoned. The mainland settlements about 
Providence for the most part were deserted, the 
inhabitants taking refuge on the island. Warwick 
was burned, and the northern part of Providence 
suffered the same fate. The island was defended by 
four armed sloops, which patrolled the coast con- 
stantly to prevent attack. 

The capture of Canonchet, chief sachem of the 
Narragansetts, in April 1676, as he was crossing the 
Paweatuck River, was a severe blow to the cause of 
Philip. Canonchet was executed with all the 
barbarities of savage warfare. His native enemies 
were made his executioners. The Pequots shot 
him; his body was quartered by the Mohegans, 
and burned by the Niantics, who sent his head as 
a ‘‘token of love’’ to the commissioners of the 
United Colonies. 

For a short time Rhode Island was relieved of 
the burden of war; but every house between 
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Stonington and Providence, except a stone house 
at Warwick, had been destroyed. It was necessary 
to place a garrison in Providence that the spring 
planting might go on.. The law releasing the 
Quakers from bearing arms was repealed, and 
they were enrolled for the defense of the colony. 


‘The Indians were in Rhode Island in July, when 


many petty isolated atrocities took place from 
their roving parties. The English scattered over 
the land, and put to death every Indian who fell 
into their hands. 

The tragedy was drawing to a close. Some of 
the Indian allies were seeking safety in flight, 
others were submitting. Of those who fled, many 
lost their lives in the fight with Major Talcott near 
the Housatonic River. Others joined Philip, now 
in hiding near his old fortress Mount Hope. Cap- 
tain Benjamin Church’s expedition in search of 
Philip set out near the end of July. LHarly in 
August, forty Indians were made prisoners and 
ordered to be sold within the colony. 

August 12 King Philip met his death, thus 
virtually ending the war. A few days later a 
large number of Indians were taken, and either ex- 
ecuted or sold into slavery. The captives belonging 
to Rhode Island were sold to service within the 
colony. The terms of service varied from seven 
years for those above thirty years of age, to 
twenty-five or more for those less than five. Laws 
were passed for more careful watch over the free 
Indians, and compulsory military service was 
abolished. 
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The sounds of Indian warfare were hardly 
stilled when Connecticut brought up again the 
question of the disputed boundaries. To add to the 
complication, Providence and Pawtuxet quarreled 
over territory, and Warwick had with Providence 
a long-standing dispute as to jurisdiction. The 
details of these troubles are wearisome, and of 
little historic value save as they illustrate some of 
the difficulties which beset this weakest and most 
erratic of the colonies in the days of its infancy. 

No small part of the internal trouble in Rhode 
Island came from the deep-seated objection to tax- 
ation, due partly to the poverty of the people and 
in part also to their peculiar principles. Hach 
community possessed characteristics which sepa- 
rated it from the others. Often these were re- 
ligious, often they were political; but union in 
either sentiment or action was a condition of rare 
occurrence. For a time no tax could be levied 
without a full deputation from all the towns, 
a requirement modified later to a notice under the 
governor’s seal previous to every levy. 

The laws also were poorly written and poorly 
composed, due to the educational deficiencies in- 
herent in the origins of the colony. There were 
many complaints that the statute-books were il- 
legible, and that the magistrates themselves could 
neither interpret nor administer the laws. The 
eolony accounts were often in a hopeless confusion. 
At one time, after a vain endeavor to audit an 
account, a decree was passed making ‘‘a full and 
fynal issue of all differences relating to the said 
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accounts from the beginnings of the world to this 
present Assembly.”’ 

In 1679 Sir Edmund Andros, then on his way 
to England from the government of New York, 
visited Rhode Island. He reported the number of 
men capable of rendering military service at from 
one thousand to fifteen hundred: a number equal 
to that of Plymouth, about one-third as large as 
the forees of Connecticut, and one-tenth those of 
Massachusetts. 

In 1680 the English government again at- 
tempted the regulation of colonial affairs. The 
laws of navigation had from their enactment been 
but spasmodically enforced. For the most part 
they were ignored or evaded. Moreover, the New 
England colonies showed no intention of depart- 
ing further than need was from their programme 
of practical independence. There was therefore 
from the friends of government, the English mer- 
chants, and the enemies of New England at once, 
a continual demand for the enforcement of the 
laws of trade, and for the appointment of a gen- 
eral governor for the northern colonies. 

Shortly after 1680, afflictions descended upon 
New England in the bodily form of several royal 
officials; chief of whom in malicious misrepresent- 
ation and power to annoy was Edward Randolph, 
appointed surveyor-general of customs. For a time 
the sphere of his activity did not include Rhode 
Island; but in 1683 Governor Cranfield of New 
Hampshire, Edward Randolph, and Joseph 
Dudley, with others of lesser note, were appointed 
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a commission to determine the ownership of lands 
in King’s Province. 

The Assembly of Rhode Island refused to 
recognize the commission, and from a convenient 
distance kept close watch of the proceedings. A 
decree was passed ordering the governor and 
Council to forbid the meeting of the commissioners, 
who were requested to depart from the territory. 
The commissioners completed their work, deciding 
adversely to the Rhode Island claims. The colony, 
however, refused to recognize the validity of this 
finding, which reversed the decision of the com- 
mission of 1664. 

It was not to be expected that New England 
would find favor in the eyes of men like Cranfield 
and Randolph. To have done so would have been 
evidence of its great deterioration, and lack of 
devotion to the first principles of the New England 
system. Randolph complained that Rhode Island 
levied illegal taxes, denied appeals to the King, 
made laws contrary to English laws, would not 
allow the English laws to be pleaded in their courts, 
took no legal oaths, and violated the laws of trade. 
In this case as in most of Randolph’s allegations, 
there was some genuine foundation for the com- 
plaints: he dealt customarily in half-truths, which 
under his touch became more misleading and 
injurious than plain falsehood could have been. 
For many of these violations the charter might 
be urged as a proper excuse, for others the remote- 
ness of the colony and its peculiarities of local 
government. 
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In 1683 Roger Williams died. Forty-seven 
years before, he had fled to the wilderness, which 
he had seen transformed into a colony. He had 
witnessed the gradual spread of his favorite ideas, 
some of them indeed to an extent of which he could 
not approve. His earliest friends, the Indians, 
lad been greatly reduced in numbers by battle 
and disease. But two of his contemporaries, John 
Greene and Randal Holden, survived. Most of the 
opponents with whom he had contended so stren- 
uously had died, and time had changed his spirit 
and modified his views. In great crises he had 
rendered important services to the commonwealth; 
but except at such times he was not active, or 
apparently of great influence, in the affairs of the 
colony. In many respects he was not in harmony 
with his earlier associates; many of their acts and 
theories he could not approve: but throughout his 
life he remained a consistent supporter of his 
favorite doctrine of soul-liberty. 

Upon the accession of James IT. another attack 
was made upon the colonial charters. Writs of 
quo warranto had been issued against Delaware — 
and the Jersey provinces, and were soon to be 
served upon Rhode Island and Connecticut. 

Edward Randolph, to whom the service of the 
writs had been intrusted, reached New England 
in May 1686, and soon thereafter the provisional 
government under Dudley completed the organ- 
ization of King’s Province. 

Meanwhile Randolph had served the writ 
which was intended to revoke the charter; and the 
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Assembly in reply sent an address to the King, 
“humbly prostrating themselves and their priv- 
ileges at the feet of his gracious Majesty, with an 
entire resolution to serve him with faithful 
hearts.’’ Rhode Island was accordingly included 
in the government of Sir Edmund Andros, who 
reached Massachusetts in the following December. 
Seven inhabitants of Rhode Island were included 
in the council of the new governor, some of whom 
did not serve, though five were present at the 
first meeting. For a time the colony seemed to 
acquiesce in the loss of the charter (which docu- 
ment, however, was never given up any more than 
in Connecticut), probably trusting to an appeal 
to the King for a continuance of their privileges. 
Moreover, Rhode Island suffered less than the 
other New England colonies during the rule of 
Andros. The general government of the colony 
had always been weak. The towns continually 
encroached upon it, after they had built it up from 
time to time by reluctant grants of power. Local 
government, however, was not seriously affected 
by the Andros usurpation. 

The course of Rhode Island has been severely 
criticised, but no other line of action seemed open. 
Active resistance was the only possible way out 
of the difficulty; and for that but one colony, 
Massachusetts, was prepared. It is probable also 
that the Bay colony would have suffered more 
indignities had not James alienated, one after an- 
other, all of his supporters in England. We may 
be sure that Andros, who was a man of tact and 
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moderation compared with James, would not have 
committed the same acts of political foolhardiness 
as his royal master; but had James not been un- 
seated, it is as certain as anything can be that the 
revolution in New England would not have taken 
place. . When the prosperous Bermudas and the 
City of London failed to keep their charters, there 
was small hope for the unvalued colony of Rhode 
Island. 

Public opinion in the colony was by no means 
unanimous as to the wisdom of submission. Some 
of the Narragansett settlers sent a petition to the 
King praying to be relieved of the tax necessary 
to pay the expenses of a messenger to London; 
and Providence disowned the address of the As- 


-sembly, preferring annexation to the government 


of New England. 

Under the Andros régime the General Assem- 
bly was suspended; and the court of trials gave 
place to a court of quarter sessions, and an in- 
ferior court of common pleas composed of nine 
judges. Andros next sat in judgment upon the 
various claims to territory within the bounds of 
the Narragansett country, making a full report 
in 1687. The pretensions of the Atherton Com- 
pany were denied, on the ground that the grants 
had been forced from the Indians. Moreover, the 
submission of the Indian sachems in 1664 was held 
to vest the title in the King. In addition, the 
new Governor confirmed the rights of Rhode 
Island to the bounds defined by the charter, which 
outweighed many grievances. 
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During the rule of Andros the people of Rhode 
Island rested from the arduous duties of govern- 
ment, by which they were at times almost over- 
whelmed. The news of the prospect of an heir 
to James IT. was the occasion for a day of thanks- 
giving, perfunctorily performed. Still less en- 
thusiasm greeted the announcement of the birth 
' of the Pretender; but the news of the accession 
of William and Mary produced no such joyous 
outburst in Rhode Island as in the other colonies. 

The news of the revolution in Boston was not 
long in reaching Rhode Island. Some Providence 
men seized Dudley, who was holding court in the 
Narragansett country, and sent him to Boston for 
trial. On the 23d of April a call was issued to 
the people of Rhode Island, in which the late 
government was referred to as ‘‘silenced and 
eclipsed,’’ while the people were asked to meet 
before the 1st of May at Newport to consider a 
plan of action. An attempt was made to induce 
Walter Clarke, the former governor, to accept 
the office. Clarke declined, and Christopher Almy 
was chosen. He too declined the honor; after 
which the office remained vacant for ten months, 
when Henry Bull, one of the Antinomians, now 
a Quaker and more than eighty years of age, was 
parsuaded to sacrifice himself. Government under 
the charter was resumed, and the officers were 
re-established. 
he law officers of the Crown decided later, 
as with Connecticut, that the charter had never 
been revoked legally, thus giving official sanction 
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to the act of the colony. Had a new charter been 
necessary, there is not much question but that 
it would have abridged the special privileges of 
Rhode Island, and made the government more 
directly dependent upon the Crown, as was the 
case in Massachusetts. The administration was 
too busy elsewhere to interfere in the affairs of 
a minor colony with a strong legal opinion in its 
favor, therefore the petition for the continuance 
of the old charter with its many privileges was 
received with favor. 

For the first sixty years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the colonies were engaged in a continuous 
struggle with the French and their native allies. 
Happily for the English, the power of France 


on the sea was insignificant compared with that 


of her rival, otherwise the long and imperfectly 
protected fringe of English colonies on the coast 
must have fallen into the hands of France. Rhode 
Island with her small force had forty miles of 
coast. with three harbors to protect. It is not 
remarkable, therefore, that the colony was able 
to send but few men to take part in the many 
invasions of French territory projected and under- 
taken during the half-century of conflict. Yet 
it voted £300 to aid Leisler’s ill-fated expedition 
against the French; and when a French fleet de- 
scended upon the coast, capturing Nantucket and 
Block Island and attacking Newport and New 
London, a small force of Rhode-Islanders success- 
fully beat off an attack near Block Island and 
relieved Newport. 
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There was a discussion over the control of 
the militia, similar to that which raised such a 
storm in Connecticut. The commission of Sir 
William Phips gave him command of the militia 
of the two colonies; but to this commission little 
attention was paid other than by protest. The 
question was referred to the law officers of the 
Crown, who decided that the colony had the right 
under the charter to provide for the enrolment 
and training of the militia, but that proportional 
levies could be required for the King’s service 
under a commander appointed by the Crown. 

In 1696 the House of Deputies was made a 
distinct body separate from the Council, with 
power to elect their own officers. The following 
year the claim of the heirs of the Marquis of Ham- 
ilton was decided adversely, on the ground that 
to allow it would disturb previous land grants. 
Moreover, but for the civil war in England, the 
claim would have been disbarred by the statute 
of limitations. 

The peace of Ryswick (1697) left the English 
government free to continue the endeavor to reduce 
to a uniform system the widely differing forms 
of colonial administration which had prevailed 
in New England. Brenton, Rhode Island’s agent 
in England, returned to the colony empowered 
to administer to the governor the oath to observe 
the laws of trade. Clarke, the governor, was a 
Quaker, to whom oaths of any sort were repugnant. 
The laws of trade were unpopular. The governor 
refused to take the oath, and declined to deliver 
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commissions which Brenton had brought for the 
officials of a new Court of Customs. During the 
French war the colony had constituted an admi- 
ralty court, and now prayed for a continuation of 
the privilege. The introduction of any govern- 
mental machinery dependent upon the English 
Crown was considered a dangerous precedent, to 
be resisted as long as possible. 

In May 1698 Governor Clarke was succeeded 
by his nephew Samuel Cranston, who held the 
office for thirty years. The power of the Quaker 
majority decreased somewhat, and Rhode Island 
became more like the other colonies of New Eng- 
land, with evidences of greater public spirit. 

These were the golden days of piracy, and the 
enemies of Rhode Island claimed that the colony 
profited directly by protecting the freebooters. 
In May 1698 Edward Randolph made this state- 
ment, adding that neither the judges nor witnesses 
in court were bound by any form of oath. To 
remove somewhat the stigma attached to rumored 
partnership with pirates, the Assembly passed an 
act in 1698, providing that any suspected person 
bringing foreign money and merchandise into the 
colony might be seized and held for trial, unless 
he could produce satisfactory evidence of the way 
by which he became possessed of the property in 
question. 

The immediate effect of Randolph’s report was 
a series of instructions to the Earl of Bellomont, 
directing him to investigate and report to the 
Lords of Trade upon conditions in Rhode Island, 
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His report forms the most serious indictment in 
the history of the colony. Prejudiced it certainly 
was; but the bias was that of a rigid adminis- 
trator, a conscientious lover of order and dis- 
cipline, but neither petty nor tyrannical. 
Bellomont visited Rhode Island in 1699, and 
found much that was not to his liking. He could 
not find that any effort had been made to con- 
vert the Indians or to provide for their education. 
The ministers were neither learned nor orthodox, 
and the people were shamefully ignorant. The 
Assemblies were not held as the charter directed, 
and proxies were allowed in the election of general 
officers. In 1699 a session of the General Assem- 
bly had been held without formal summons by 
writ, and an act had been published as the work 
of the Assembly which had never received a vote 
of the House of Deputies. Legal proceedings were 
without method, arbitrary, and contrary to the 
laws of England. The attorney-general was an 
ignorant mechanic; while several of the Assist- 
ants, members of the Council, and justices of the 
peace could with difficulty write more than their 
own names. The navigation laws were broken 
openly, and there was a suspicion that pirates 
were regarded with a not unfriendly eye. In 
conclusion Bellomont remarked: ‘‘I apprehend 
his Majesty is neither honored nor served by that 
government as at present it is managed.’’ 
After making due allowance for the punctilious 
regard for forms which has always characterized 
the English official, it is evident that this report 
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was a most serious arraignment of the Rhode 
Island administration. Unlike Cranfield, Ran- 
dolph, Dudley, or Cornbury, Bellomont had no 
particular reason, save-from the standpoint of 
a sound administrator, for wishing any change in 
the government of Rhode Island. There was little 
doubt that a writ would issue against the charter ; 
but it was deferred for a time, and the death of 
Bellomont and changes soon afterward in the 
English government gave the colony a respite. 

Meanwhile Connecticut and Rhode Island had 
quarreled over the control of Westerly, and the 
latter colony resorted to high-handed violence 
to earry their point. The little settlement of 
Frenchmen which had been formed by Huguenots, 
who had fled from France after the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, was forcibly absorbed by 
the town of Greenwich. 

The colonial Assembly prepared to enforce the 
laws of trade, and thus remove one of the chief 
causes of complaint. Vessels were to file lists of 
passengers upon entering colonial harbors, and 
permits for shipping colonial seamen were to be 
obtained. No one was allowed to board incoming 
vessels save the officers appointed for that pur- 
pose, without the permission of the governor or 
two Assistants. 

In 1702 the population of Rhode Island was 
estimated at ten thousand, exclusive of Indians. 
A vagrant act was passed, to prevent the immi- 
gration of undesirable elements with which the 
colony had been overrun, 
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When the war of the Spanish Succession was 
declared, a notification was published in each 
town. <A privateer, the Greyhound, was commis- 
sioned for a five-months’ cruise, and measures 
were taken for the defense of the coast. In -April 
1702, Governor Dudley of Massachusetts visited 
Rhode Island to take the necessary oaths as com- 
mander of the militia and vice-admiral of the 
colony. But Dudley’s orders were disregarded, 
and an agent was sent to England to protest 
against his pretensions. Dudley admitted that 
there were some good men in Rhode Island, but 
said that the Quakers ‘‘raged indecently’’ against 
his commission as vice-admiral. 

In the mean time the Greyhound had captured 
three fishing vessels and brought them to port. 
Dudley attempted to interfere with the local ad- 
miralty court, threatening to confiscate the vessels 
and try the sailors for piracy. Dudley aimed too 
high in this case. His threats produced in Eng- 
land the opposite of the effect intended. William 
Penn was now agent for the colony, and was able 
to avert the evil effect of Dudley’s schemes. 

In 1703 the long-standing boundary dispute 
between Connecticut and Rhode Island was set- 
tled by a board of commissioners appointed by 
each colony. The line then adopted, which granted 
practically all. of the claims of Rhode Island, was 
ratified by the English government. It is sub- 
stantially the boundary to-day. 

The machinations. of Dudley continued to en- 
danger the charter and liberties of Rhode Island, 
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no less than those of the other colonies. Indeed, 
the reign of Queen Anne was a dangerous one to 
colonial liberties. In 1708 an opinion was de- 
livered by the law officers of the Crown, to the 
effect that neither the charter of Rhode Island 
nor that of Connecticut could prevent the appoint- 
ment of a royal governor. The intrigues in the 
court at home, the general engagements of Eng- 
land upon the Continent, and the disturbed con- 
dition of colonial affairs, are the principal reasons 
why a general governor was not appointed; but 
colonial liberties were never so seriously threat- 
ened until the day when George ILI. determined 
to shape them to his will. 

During the war with France, alarms were fre- 
quent in Rhode Island. In 1706 a French fleet 
was reported to be about to attack the seaboard 
towns. A Rhode Island vessel was captured by 
a French privateer, but two hastily equipped ships 
eaptured the French ship with its prize. The two 
guard sloops of the colony repelled an attack of 
the French in 1708. The two succeeding years 
were spent in vain efforts to break up the French 
domination and control of Canada. Rhode Island 
levied a tax of £1000, equipped a force of two 
hundred men, and sent two war vessels to co- 
operate in the movement. Nothing came of it, 
save the unfortunate financial complications re- 
sulting from the bills of credit issued to meet the 
expenses of the expedition. 

Karly in the eighteenth century the slave trade 
liad been opened to the British merchants, for 
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the purpose of supplying the colonies with cheap 
labor. To this the northern colonies were opposed, 
and in 1708 Rhode Island passed a law imposing 
a tax of £3 on each slave imported. Not more 
than twenty to thirty slaves were brought into 
the colony each year, and these generally from 
the Barbadoes. The colonists preferred white 
servants. 

A census in 1708 made the number of inhabit- 
ants about 10,000, of whom about 1000 were free- 
men, and about 400 negroes. The exports were 
estimated at £20,000, the principal direct trade 
being with the West Indies. The convenient har- 
bors and the limited territory made seafaring a 
favorite occupation. Shipbuilding flourished. The 
vessels built were swift sailers, of excellent model. 
One hundred and three had been built in the 
decade ending with 1708. The trade with Eng- 
land was by way of Boston. The chief articles 
of export to the West Indies were lumber, horses, 
beef and pork, butter and cheese, cider, onions, 
Indian corn, and candles. From the West Indies 
were imported sugar, cotton, rum, molasses to 
make into rum, ginger, and indigo. The trade 
with the other colonies consisted of butter and 
cheese, rum, sugar, and molasses, with imports of 
wheat, rice, furs, and ship supplies (tar, pitch, 
and turpentine). 

At the close of the war of the Spanish Suc- 
cession, Rhode Island was burdened with a large 
amount of rapidly depreciating paper money. 
An advance had been made, however, in the 
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enforcement of the laws of trade. Shipmasters 
were watched more carefully, and the entrance 
and clearance of vessels reduced to a more per- 
fect system. ; 

The officers of the colony in 1713 were a gov- 
ernor, deputy-governor, and ten Assistants; a 
recorder, treasurer, and attorney-general; and 
two majors, one in command on the mainland, 
the other in the island towns. The outstanding 
indebtedness, as represented by the various issues 
of bills of credit, amounted to about £13,000. In- 
ternal improvements, neglected in time of war, 
were planned. New roads were opened and old 
ones repaired. A law was passed prohibiting for 
one year the exportation of grain, and prices for 
imported breadstuffs were fixed by law. Peddlers 
were forbidden to sell their goods anywhere within 
the colony. 

The paper-money question soon became a 
source of discussion and dissension. A part of 
the colony favored the further issue of bills of 
credit, to which there was a determined opposi- 
tion. In 1714 the ‘‘hard-money”’ party was suc- 
cessful at the polls. Of twenty-eight deputies in 
the former Assembly, but six were returned. All 
militia laws were repealed the same year, to 
lighten the burden of the taxpayer. The year 
following, the political pendulum swung to the 
other extreme. All of the ten Assistants failed 
of re-election, and but five of the deputies retained 
their seats. Governor Cranston was approved by 
all parties. | : 
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The first work of the new government was to 
issue an additional £30,000 in bills of credit, which 
were to serve as a popular five per cent. loan to 
be repaid within two years. Before the end of 
the year, another £10,000 were issued. 

The accession of the House of Hanover made 
but little change in colonial administration, save 
to revive for a time the project of a general gov- 
ernor. The Board of Trade complained that the 
laws of Connecticut and Rhode Island were not 
subject to English approval, urging this as a basis 
for a change. Various plans were proposed, with- 
out any effective result save to bring forth Jere- 
miah Dummer’s celebrated ‘‘ Defense of the Amer- 
ican Charters.”’ 

There were numerous clashes between the people 
and the customs officers, and riots were frequent 
in which goods seized for violating the navigation 
laws were taken from the officers by force. The 
colony encouraged manufactures by appropria- 
tions and bounties, and thereby violated another 
great principle of colonial relations as understood 
by England. 

During the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century the population of Rhode Island increased 
rapidly. There was danger of the political control 
passing into the hands of the new-comers. There- 
fore in 1724 a law was passed establishing a 
property qualification for the franchise of £100, 
or an annual income of £2 from real estate. The 
sons of freemen who were of age were allowed 
to vote, and local franchise might be exercised 
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by those who were freemen of the towns, but not 
of the colony. The three counties of Newport, 
King’s County (the old King’s Province), and 
Providence were organized in 1729. The justices 
cf the peace in each county, or any five of them, 
were to constitute a court for the trial of criminal 
offenders, except in capital cases. The inferior 
courts of common pleas consisted of four judges 
appointed by the Assembly. The jurors for both 
courts were elected in town meetings preceding 
the session of the court. Both courts held ses- 
sions semi-annually in each county; and from 
each, appeals were allowed to the superior court 
(consisting of the upper house of the Assembly 
or any five of its members), sitting at Newport 
in March and September. 

Governor Cranston died in 1727. He had been 
governor of the colony for thirty years, and had 
directed its destinies in some of the most serious 
crises of its history. His wife was a grand- 
daughter of Roger Williams, and he was the last 
link binding together the old régime and the new. 

In 1730 the colony was honored by the presence 
of George Berkeley, dean of Derry and later 
bishop of Cloyne, the great metaphysician and 
friend of Addison, Swift, Steele, and Pope, to 
whom the latter in one of his lines attributed all 
the human virtues. Berkeley’s purpose was to 
found a Protestant college in the Bermudas, for 
which he had been promised a royal grant of 
£20,000. He built near Newport a house which 
he called Whitehall, and was instrumental in 
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founding the Redwood Library. One of his 
friends was Edward Scott, for twenty years head- 
master of the classical school at Newport, grand- 
uncle of Sir Walter. Another of his friends, 
Samuel Johnson, was a tutor at Yale and after- 
ward president of King’s College, now Columbia 
University. While in Rhode Island, Berkeley 
wrote a defense of the Christian religion in the 
form of a Socratic dialogue, which he entitled the 
‘‘Minute Philosopher.’’ He is better remembered 
for his ode on the Prospect of the Arts and Sci- 
ences in America, in which he expresses his firm 
belief in the future of the New World. The last 
quatrain is especially famous: 


‘“Westward the course of Empire takes its way; 
The first four acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day: 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last.” 


With Berkeley came George Smibert, archi- 
tect and artist, to whom Copley and West owed 
much of their earlier inspiration. Berkeley was 
disappointed in his hopes for an American college. 
The promised grant was never made—partly, it 
was said, from a fear of encouraging sentiments 
of independence; and Berkeley returned to Eng- 
land in 1731. 

A census taken in 1730 showed the population 
of the colony to be about 18,000, of whom 1600 
were negroes. The shipping amounted to 3500 
tons, carrying annual exports to the value of 
£10,000. 
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The first newspaper published in Rhode Is- 
land, the Rhode Island Gazette, made its appear- 
ance in 1732. It was a single sheet eight inches 
by twelve, printed by James Franklin, and was 
short-lived. 

In 1739 there were thirty-three churches in 
the colony, of which twelve were Baptist, ten 
Quaker, six Congregational, five Episcopalian, 
besides other organizations not having places of 
worship. There was a good-fellowship among 
these bodies not to be found elsewhere in the colo- 
nies—the natural result of toleration. 

Rhode Island owed much to her governors. 
Many of them were men of native talent, of good 
judgment and hard sense; and in general they 


possessed the confidence of the people, during the 


many rapid changes in politics which were char- 
acteristic of the colony. Cranston and Wanton 
were among the ablest of the governors. William 
Wanton,’ who died in 1733, was a daring seaman, 
a man of original ideas, of executive force and 
ability, who saw the thing which needed doing 
and did it. He had during his life been honored 
by all the important offices of the colony. 

The old feeling against Spain, common among 
Englishmen since the glorious days of Elizabeth 


1 Wanton was a Quaker, and was much in love with Ruth Bryant, 
the daughter of a Congregational deacon. Both families disapproved 
the match for religious reasons. Wanton solved the lovers’ prob- 
lem—essentially as such problems are pretty much always solved. 
‘¢ Friend Ruth,”’’ he said, ‘“‘let us break from this unreasonable bond- 
age. I will give up my religion and thou shalt thine, and we will go 
over to the Church of England and both go to the Devil together.’ 
The first part of the programme, at least, was carried out. 
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and the Armada, increased by the intrigues of 
Continental politics, forced England to a state of 
war despite the earnest efforts of Walpole to 
preserve the peace. Spain exercised the right of 
search with many annoying circumstances; and, so 
far at least as the rights of Spain were concerned, 
the English sailor acknowledged no law beyond 
the line. Six months before war was declared, 
Rhode Island commissioned a privateer, and in 
1740 the colony was placed on a war footing. The 
forts were well supplied with munitions of war, 
watch-towers and guard vessels were built, and 
five more commissions were issued to privateers. 
Two companies of foot were levied as the con- 
tribution of the colony to Admiral Vernon’s ill- 
fated expedition to the West Indies. 

The general abuse and dangerous results fol- 
lowing from the excessive issue of paper money 
were constantly objected to by the Board of Trade, 
by the London merchants, and by the wealthier 
colonial traders. In 1740 the matter was brought 
to the attention of Parliament. Instructions were 
sent to the royal governors forbidding them to 
assent to these issues; but in some cases consent 
was forced, notwithstanding these instructions. 
In reply to a request for complete information 
concerning her paper money, Rhode Island sub- 
mitted a report explaining the reason for each 
issue, the amount of the issue, the amount out- 
standing, and the measures adopted for redeem- 
ing the bills. They urged that colonial trade could 
not have flourished, nor could the colonies have 
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contributed men or money for the wars, without 
such money. In 1748 £1000 in paper was worth 
less than one-tenth that amount in sterling. A 
report to the House of Commons two years later 
estimated that £312,000 in bills of credit had been 
issued since 1710. Of this somewhat more than 
half had been called in. The efforts of Parliament 
were fruitless; and Rhode Island remained more 
subject to paper-money crazes than any other New 
England colony. 

With the outbreak of war again in 1744, the 
garrisons of the colony were increased and sup- 
plies procured. The sloop-of-war Tartar, with 
160 men, joined in the expedition against Louis- 
bourg, while 150 men were voted for the land 
forces; 350 men, to each of whom Rhode Island 
paid a bounty of £10, served with the Massachu- 
setts forces and were paid by that colony. Later, 
three companies of seamen were sent as recruits; 
but arriving too late to be of service in the siege, 
remained to garrison the forts. The Tartar was 
engaged with two other vessels in a desperate 
fight, in which reinforcements of French and Ind- 
ians were beaten off. The following year plans 
were made for the invasion of Canada; but before 
these were completed, the colonies learned that 
France was preparing not only for the recapture 
of Louisbourg, but for the subjection of the Eng- 
lish colonies as well. Offensive preparations gave 
way at once to measures of defense. The attack 
did not come until 1747, when the French were 
defeated by Admirals Anson and Warren. In 
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the following year the war terminated with the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

A report upon the condition of the colony in 
1748 showed that the population had increased 
to 34,000, of whom about 4000 were Indians and 
negroes. A new county, Kent, was formed, with 
East Greenwich as the county town. There were 
twenty-five towns, of which Newport was the 
largest, with a population somewhat exceeding 
5000. 

It now became evident that the final contest 
for North America could not be long delayed. In 
1754 a meeting of the governors and other dele- 
gates was held at Albany, to make a lasting peace 
with the Six Nations and to adopt measures for 
united action against the French. The charter 
privileges of Rhode Island had been endangered 
so often that the colony saw in these proceedings 
the old snare of a general governor. Her agent 
in London was directed to look for the report of 
the Albany Congress, and to endeavor to delay 
action upon it until the colony could make formal 
protest. Stephen Hopkins and Martin Howard, 
Jr.,the colonial delegates, reported the action taken 
by the Albany meeting. That part of the report 
referring to the Indian treaty was adopted, but 
discussion upon the plan was deferred. Rhode 
Island, in common with the other colonies, dis- 
trusted any attempt which should in any way 
subject all of the colonies to a single control. The 
colony now entered upon another stormy period of 
her career. Excessive independence, personal 
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feuds, dishke to submit to the will of a majority, 
the uncertainty of public opinion, the complica- 
tions introduced by paper money, and the necessi- 
ties of war, all contributed to a condition which 
was not greatly improved until the close of the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century. 
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